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INTRODUCTION 


The basic thesis of this study is that what is known as the Armenian 
period in the last century of the Fatimid Caliphate in Egypt (1074- 
1163) was not merely a transitory episode but was rather the last 
large scale phase in the perpetual alliance between the Armenian 
sectarians and the Muslims. Viewed in a broader context, the phenome- 
non of Faümid Armenians was part of a historical undercurrent which 
began much earlier with the spread of Christianity in Greater and 
Lesser Armenia düring the third century. From the fourth century to 
the fifteenth the factions and the movements which constituted this 
political-cultural process, generally and misleadingly characterized as 
religious sects, made political choices and acted independent of, and 
often contrary to, the Armenian establishment. Common patterns of 
thought and career throughout their history, attest to their distinctly 
pro-eastern, i.e., Persian, Syriac and then Muslim, inclinations. Gradu- 
ally relations with these sides traced their path and they became dis- 
tinct forces involved in the politics of the region. The reconstruction 
of this level of history, as the natural background and the context of 
the Fatimid Armenians, is one of the objectives of this study. 

A good part of this work is concerned with the as yet unstudied 
and rather peculiar manner in which medieval Armenian cultural 
and political history is related to its Middle Eastern, and particularly 
to the Islamic milieu. In general, this subject is the least investigated 
because of a certain structuralism among Armenian historians and 
the consequent dropping of all seemingly irrelevant phenomena like 
that of the sects which, according to the above thesis, were indeed 
the missing links in Muslim-Armenian history. 

The realization on my part that Muslim-Armenian interactions were 
most active through extra-orthodox avenues and factions developed 
into a vague hypothesis when some years ago I discovered that an 
obscure manuscript by one of the forerunners of Armenian nominal- 
ism, Hovhan of Erzenka (d. 1293) was in fact a very concise summary 
of some basic tenets expounded in the tenth century esoteric Epistles 
of the Brethren of Purity (Rasa’il Ikhwûan al-$afa?”). The large number of 
transliterated Arabic terms, the primitive composition of the text and 
the elementary presentation of philosophical concepts justified the 
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conclusion that this summary entitled Views from the Writings of Islamic 
Philosophers (I Tajkats Imastasirats Grots Kaghyal Bank), was compiled during 
Hovhan’s student years in mid-1260’s. In his earliest known treatises 
written in 1272 the influence of the Epistles was explicit but his com- 
prehension of concepts had developed and his language purified of 
poorly grasped terms." Hovhan’s two treatises written around 1280 
were almost paraphrases of the cosmological-astronomical views of 
the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity. In an apologetic style, implicitly 
acknowledging the esoteric nature of his sources, Hovhan started 
“On the Heavenly Ornaments” by advising the seeker of knowledge 
not to shun the sciences of the “foreign races”, because “he who pur- 
sues knowledge should not concern himself with its racial origins”. 

Hovhan made use of other Islamic sources in another work known 
as “The Constitution of the Brotherhood of Erzenka” in two parts, 
written during the same year, i.e., 1280. This document, which has 
reached us almost intact, is the only known text of its kind in medi- 
eval Armenian literature.“ The subject of Brotherhoods came as a 
surprise to most historians, although it was common knowledge that 
Ibn Battuta referred to Armenian youth organizations, similar to the 
Muslim Akkhts in various parts of Asia Minor. Hovhan made no men- 
tion of his Islamic sources this time. Two observations strongly sug- 
gest that Hovhan made direct use of Islamic texts: the absence of 
any precedent in Armenian culture, and striking similarities to the 
reformist literature of ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Naşir (1180-1225) for the 


' Seta B. Dadoyan, Hovhan of Erzenka: “ Views from the Writings of Islamic Philosophers 
and Philosophical Treatises in the Light of Islamic Sources” [Hovhannës Yerzenkatsi, 1 Tajkats 
Imastasirats Grots Kaghyal Banke yev Imastasirakan Arzake Islamakan Aghbur- 
neru Luysin tak], (Beirut, Technopress, 1991); also, “A Thirteenth Century Arme- 
nian Summary of the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity”, 4l-Abhath, XXXX (1992), 
3-18. 

? Hovhan of Erzenka, “On the Heavenly Ornaments” [Haghags Yerknayin 
Zarduts], Matenadaran Ms. 4207, ff. 363b in The Writings in Verse, (ed., notes) 
A. Srabian (Yerevan, Sovetakan Grogh, 1986). The same in the prose version: “Con- 
cerning the Heavenly Motions” (Haghags Yerknayin Sharjmanen), Matenadaran Ms. 
#2173, fF 15la. Both works were first published as: Concise Book Full of Wise Words, 
(Tetrak Hamarot yev Li Imastnakhoh Banivk), (Nor NakhiJevan, 1792). 

3 Hovhan of Erzenka, “On the Heavenly Ornaments”, The Writings in Verse, 156. 

^ The question of medieval Armenian brotherhoods was first raised by Levon 
Khachikian in two articles: “The Brotherhood of Erzenka Organized in 1280” [1280 
Tvakanin Yerzenkayum Kazmakerpvaz Yeghbayrutyune], Newsletter / Teghekagir] of the 
Academy of Sciences of the ASSR, 12 (1951), 73-84; “The Constitution of the Brother- 
hood of the City of Erzenka-1280”, [“Yerzenka Kaghaki Yeghbarts Miyutyan 
Kanonadrutyune-1280”], Barber Matenadarani, 6 (1962), 365-377. 
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Youth or Futuwwa organizations of Baghdad, in the preparation of 
which well-known Isma‘ilî scholars played an important role. 

To compile a summary of the doctrines of the esoteric Epistles— 
often making use of verbal translations—~copies of the original texts 
must have been available to Hovhan in some form. Erzenka, or 
Arzinjan, in Lesser Armenia was a cosmopolitan city on the inter- 
national trade routes and had a large Muslim community. In the 
broader region of Lesser Armenia the Armenian sectarians were active 
for centuries, and it is not at all surprising to find heterodox factions 
and sectarian missionaries like Isma‘îlî das and others there. In 
addition, it is common knowledge that the Epistles of the Brethren of 
Purity were adopted by the Isma‘Tlrs as part of their Haga’ ig and 
esoteric literature. 

That Hovhan’s Constitution and The Views are practically the only 
known dircct links between medieval Muslim and Armenian intel- 
lectual circles suggests the existence of deeper cultural and political 
interactions which Armenian classical historians seem to have over- 
looked. Only a century earlier, in Cairo the seventh (or eighth) and 
last Muslim Armenian vizier, Nuşayrı Ruzziık b. Tala’i, was assassi- 
nated in 1163, concluding the Armenian period there. His clan, the 
Banü RuzzıIk had arrived from Persian Armenia probably by the 
first quarter of the middle of the twelfth century. A century after 
Hovhan’s death in 1293, and at the University of Tatev where his 
books were used as textbooks, an important part of Aristotelian and 
nominalist Grigor of Tatev’s (1346-1409) polemical literature was 
addressed to some Persian speaking sub-ShI‘1 sectarians, who in many 
ways were similar to the Armenian sectarians known since the fourth 
century (as Grigor indicated too in the treatise). Almost seven hun- 
dred years of political and military alliance with the Muslims of the 
region and constant persecutions by the Armenian and Byzantine 
establishments had driven these communities to embrace mainly sec- 
tarian Islam. 


5 Grigor of Tatev, Book of Questions [Grigor Tatevatsi, Girk Hartsmants], (Constan- 
tinople, 1729-30). The treatise was published later in: Islam in Medieval Armenian 
Literature-A. “Against the Tajiks” by Grigor of Tatev, B. “Selections from Kashun” [Islame 
Hay Matenagrutyan mêëJ-A. Surb Grigor Tatevatsvo “Enddëm Tajkats”; B. I 
Kashunëên Kaghazu], (ed.) Bishop Babgên Kulesserian, (Vienna, 1930).——The trans- 
lation: Frederic Macler, “L’Islam dans la litterature arménienne”, Revue des Etudes 
Islamiques, 1 (1932), 493-522. 
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My preliminary discoveries of this and similar data suggested the 
need for fresh investigation into possible links between the unortho- 
dox Armenian and Muslim factions and the ambiguous background 
of peculiar episodes, like the Muslim Armenian viziers in Fatimid 
Egypt. In the clarification of such connections, I assumed in the early 
stages of this study, lay the criteria for the reconstruction of a clearer 
image of Muslim-Armenian relations. More importantly, when brought 
to light these matters would eventually lead to new ways of reading 
medieval Armenian history in the context of Middle Eastern history. 

As I stated earlier, the proposition that the Armenian period in 
Fatimid Egypt was the last large scale phase in a process was based 
on the observation that from the early stages of the expansion of 
Christianity political choices were implied by the new religious trends. 
Gradually, these choices defined the careers of the dissident factions 
opposed to the Armenian and Byzantine establishments. The two 
consecutive divisions of Armenia in 387 and 428 between Persia and 
Rome on the one hand and then Byzantium on the other, politicized 
all levels of Armenian culture and social development. Between the 
fall of the Arshakuni Dynasty in 428 and the establishment of the 
third dynasty, the Bagratids in 885, the church gained political central- 
ity. Its pro-western line automatically put all others in the position of 
adversaries or simply heretics, depending on the circumstances. 

But from the earliest times ideological differences with the Arme- 
nian church were reflections of radically .liberal outlooks which were 
incompatible with those of the church and the social structure. The 
predominantly Syriac channels of early Armenian Christianity were 
at the same time factors in the development of the early sects which 
absorbed the gnostic, monastic and adoptionistic tendencies in a vari- 
ety of forms. Syncretistic doctrines and lifestyles were natural out- 
growths in a region rich with many ancient and new religious and 
cultural traditions; spiritual zeal and growing militancy provided fer- 
tile soil for flourishing sectarian factions. 

The earliest known sectarians were the Heretics of Sivas, who 
are thought to be Mesopotamian monastics from the south. Bishop 
Eustathius of the Armenian Church in Sivas gave them shelter in his 
town where they settled for some time. The persecutions by the 
Church of Caesarea, which controlled the Armenian Church through 
the chair of the catholicosate, started in 363 and continued to the 
end of the next decade. These communities moved to the east and 
spread their doctrines in wider areas of Upper Mesopotamia and 
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Greater Armenia. In Aghvank in the east (the region extending from 
the modern Republic of Armenia to the Caspian Sea) the sects were 
active from Apostolic times. 

The doctrines and customs of the Heretics of Sivas present unique 
value as the most complete expression of what was to become Arme- 
nian sectarian thought from the fourth to the fourteenth century (with 
the exception of Islamic sympathies which developed after the Arab 
occupation of Armenia by the year 650). Starting from the canons of 
the Council of Gangra in 378/9, consecutive church councils, testi- 
monies of polemicists, and sophisticated treatises (like those of Grigor 
of Tatev written in 1397), we find paraphrases of more or less the 
same set of tenets and practices. But although doctrines underwent 
slow and little radical change, the political and social history of the 
sects grew in complexity and scope. In general, the study of the vari- 
ous names under which they were identified over more than ten 
centuries has little relevance to the understanding of sectarian thought. 
The disputes surrounding the ideological differences between the 
Borborits and the Mezghnëeans of the fifth century and later on be- 
tween the Paulicians and the Tonrakians are in turn of very limited 
significance. However, the names under which the sects were identified 
in each period and context must be strictly adhered to as they appear 
in the sources. 

Although anti-sectarian measures and polemics started with the 
establishment of Christianity as the state religion in Armenia in the 
first years of the fourth century, the official position of the church 
was formulated only during the sixth century. In the meantime, and 
up to the Council of Chalcedon in 451, the resolutions of the three 
previous councils were adopted and all the heresiarchs and their 
followers were anathematized on every occasion. The support the 
Nestorians found eventually at the Persian court, marked the first 
major phase in the politicization of the sectarian problem in the region 
as a whole. Nestorianism was for some time used by Persia as a 
means of exerting pressure on the Armenians to adopt Nestorian 
positions in defiance of Byzantium. The Armenian church rejected 
both Nestorianism and the resolutions of the Council of Chalcedon, 
regarding the latter as an indirect adoption of the former, and hence 
equally objectionable. But more important than Nestorianism, Per- 
sian Zoroastrian doctrines and practices survived through, and were 
incorporated into the syncretistic structure of Christian faiths. From 
the beginning, and as late as the fourteenth century, the sects were 
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systematically accused of “Persian” customs and beliefs, in addition 
to early Syriac gnostic-iconoclastic tenets and Muslim sympathies. In 
all cases, the thought as well as the political career of these factions 
remained consistently anti-western and pro-eastern, first Syriac and 
then Persian. 

Arab occupation of Armenia for over two centuries provided the 
Paulicians with the political and military support they lacked so far. 
According to both Byzantine and Armenian sources, their history 
started after the introduction of the Muslim element in Asia Minor 
and Armenia in particular. But prior to that time it seems that dis- 
sident factions were active. From the last decades of the sixth to the 
eleventh century, Byzantium applied a policy of forced deportations 
of Armenian heretical factions to Sicily, Cyprus and the European 
frontiers of the Empire. The various accounts of the origination of 
the Paulicians (the sect of the bishop of Antioch Paul of Samosata, 
the Apostle Paul, Paul the son of a Manichaean woman from Samosata 
called Kallinke, a Muslim woman, etc.) point to the eastern origins 
of the sect. 

Doctrinally, Syriac iconoclasm constituted the major demarcation 
line between Armenian orthodoxy and what came to be defined as 
the sects. The church of Aghvank was from the earliest times inclined 
to iconoclastic positions and presented a constant cause for concern. 
In the east, the problem took on broader dimensions because of the 
proximity of the region to the Zoroastrian and then the Islamic Iranian 
worlds, as well as exposure to Muslim sects like the Khurramids and 
the Babakians. Links between the dissidents of Aghvank and those of 
the west in Mananaghi, Apahunik, Mayyafariqîn and other parts of 
Upper Mesopotamia and Lesser Armenia; were first referred to in 
the context of the teachings of ninth century Tonrakian heresiarch 
Smbat of Zarehavan (d. 834) in Tonrak, just south of Manazkert. 

While Byzantine deportations contributed to the expansion of 
Paulicians throughout the Empire and some of Europe, Arab occupa- 
tion of Armenia increased their military prowess and political expe- 
rience. Through their alliance with the Muslim side, the Paulicians 
gradually became involved in the Arab-Byzantine wars. Considering 
the Paulicians the “satellites” of the Arabs, Catholicos Hovhan of 
Ozun (d. 728) summarized their development as a transition from 
“iconoclasm to fighting the Cross, to hating Christ” (i.e., Islam), then 
to “atheism” and finally to “devil-worship” (the gnostic Demiurge). 
It was Hovhan of Ozun who first explicitly accused the Paulicians of 
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studying and teaching the Islamic Scriptures and of following “Persian 
customs” and religious practices. 

The “homeland” of the Paulicians, according to Hovhan, was the 
marshes around the tributaries of the Tigris and specifically Mayya- 
fariqmn or Nerpkert. The broader geographical region which spread 
between Mananaghi in the north, Melitene and Sivas in the west, 
Manazkert and Lake Van in the east and the Tigris in the south, 
was from the beginning inhabited by Mezghnëeans, Borborits, Pauli- 
cians, Tonrakians and Sun Worshippers or Arevordik. After Hovhan’s 
polemical treatises, and to the end of the tenth century, the next 
reference to sectarians known as Tonrakians, was an epistle by Grigor 
of Narek (d. 1003). The text is in turn based on an earlier confes- 
sional paper, now lost, by Anania of Narek. Byzantine deportations 
continued during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries and Paulician 
communities were moved to Sicily, Italy, Thrace, the Balkans and 
the shores of the Danube. They spread their teachings wherever they 
went. The origin of the Bogomils of the Balkans and the Muslim 
Armenians of Hamshên ( just south east of Trepizond), who survive 
to the present day, go back to these times. 

During the early decades of the ninth century the military support 
of the Arab amzrs, on the border regions between the Byzantine and 
Islamic Empires, enabled the Paulicians to acquire a land of their 
own around Tephriké and Arcaous. After two raids, the Paulician 
“state” fell in 872 to the forces of Emperor Basil I the Macedonian. 

The sectarians in the western provinces of Greater Armenia known 
as the Tonrakians were active long before the fall of Tephrike. We 
find the earliest direct references to them over one and a half cen- 
tury later, in two works of Grigor of Narek (d. 1003) who was himself 
accused of the heresy. The leader of the Tonrakians, heresiarch Smbat 
of Zarehavan can be considered a missing link between the dissi- 
dents of the west and the east, i.e., the Armenian sectarians and 
Khurramids and Babakians in Aghvank. Smbat’s “Majüsı” (Persian- 
Zoroastrian) education, as Magistros puts it, his Muslim sympathies 
and, finally, his execution by the Amîr Abu’l-Ward of Manazkert 
put him in an especially interesting position in the history of the 
Middle Eastern sects. The close links between the Paulicians and the 
Tonrakians on the one hand and the Muslim esoteric sects like Ahl-i 
Haqq, Qizilbashs and Yezîidîs was first suggested by W. Ivanow and 
Minorsky, and the subject is briefly discussed in Chapter Three of 
this work. 
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Ninth century Paulician power was the first large-scale phase in 
the sectarian-Armenian and Muslim alliance. The state of Philaretus 
during the latter half of the eleventh century was the second major 
phase of sectarian political power in Cilicia in alliance with the Mus- 
lim forces on the ground. The third and perhaps most important 
phase was the rise of Armenian vizierial rule in Fatimid Egypt. While 
the Paulician heresiarchs, who survived as the “Muslim” chieftains 
and heroes of the tenth century Byzantine epic of Digenes Akrites, had 
mixed Christian-Muslim loyalties, Philaretus the Armenian and the 
Armenian viziers in Egypt were devout Muslims. With the exception 
of Tala’i' b. Ruzzık (1154-1161), the career of these Muslim Arme- 
nians and that of all the Armenian sectarians had little to do with 
religious objectives. Seen as religious heresies, their unique cultural- 
political experience was overlooked and it left no trace in medieval 
Armenian histories. At any rate, it was only after the 1950’s that 
preliminary studies by contemporary historians were carried out on 
the history of the sects. 

The tenth century in particular saw widespread social unrest and 
persecutions throughout Armenia and Upper Mesopotamia; even 
when the uprisings were of a local and restricted nature, the hereti- 
cal factions were often accused of being involved in leading these 
movements against the nobility and particularly the church. The 
eleventh century historian Aristakës of Lastivert is our main source 
for two major episodes from the first few years of the eleventh cen- 
tury in Mananaghi, Hark, and Hinis (or Khnus). In preparation for 
the occupation of the whole of Armenia, the Greeks gave the Arme- 
nian Houses territories in Upper Mesopotamia in exchange for their 
estates. Grigor Pahlavuni Magistros, Byzantine appointed Duke of 
Mesopotamia and Vaspurakan, was charged by Emperor Monomachus 
with clearing the whole region of all dissident factions. The military 
operations lasted from 1051 to 1054. The Epistles of Magistros are 
almost the only available sources for the history of the Tonrakians. 
It is from these letters that we learn the names of heresiarchs, the 
geographical locations of the communities, brief but very crucial data 
on their faith and customs, and the measures taken by Magistros 
himself against the Tonrakians. 

Earlier, during the tenth century, Byzantine emperors had settled 
sectarians on some fortresses on the Euphrates and Orontes rivers 
and Cilicia. The operations of Magistros drove them underground to 
their original locations and caused an abrupt rise in their number 
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in Syria, contributing to the beginning of a new phase in Muslim- 
Armenian history in Syria. Byzantine occupation of the whole of 
Armenia and the fast growing Seljuk empire caused a great exodus 
of Armenians to the south and the west. 

The sectarian Armenians in southern parts of Upper Mesopotamia 
and al-Shãm maintained the ideal of an independent land and cul- 
ture and their militancy was an integral part of this project, if one 
may qualify it as such. In collaboration with the local Muslim forces 
they created a career for themselves and came to be known under 
different names, such as Muslim Armenians, Paulician heretics, Arme- 
nian Sun Worshippers (Arevordik), etc. The chroniclers of the First 
Crusade refer to such groups. Michael the Syrian in turn mentions 
a Muslim Armenian clan called the Bene Bogousag who were the 
“masters” of Siberek and took part in the Seljuk siege of Edessa in 
1144. Earlier, in thc story of the siege and the fall of Antioch in 
1098, I was able to trace figures known as Muslim Armenians, but 
who were simply natives of Kashëe and Aghüso in the north, which 
both Aristakëes and Magistros describe as sectarian strongholds. 

Between the years 1069 and 1086, and before the arrival of the 
First Crusade, Cilicia and north Syria saw the rise of the second 
sectarian state of Philaretus the Armenian, often called a “renegade” 
who had converted to Islam. While the latter, and generally all non- 
orthodox Armenians, fought against the Crusaders, the Armenian 
Church and establishment initially took positions in favour of the 
Christian Franks. Fatimid vizier Bahram, a Pahlavuni prince in dis- 
guise and a grandson of Magistros, was involved in battles on the 
side of the Franks against the “infidels” in Palestine. 

Of the first half of the twelfth century two major testimonies, one 
by Matthew of Edessa and another by Ibn al-Qalanisî, establish the 
active involvement of Armenian Sun Worshippers or Shamstyya al-Arman 
in Syria. About the same time, Catholicos Nersës IV Klayetsi-Shnorhali 
(d. 1171) was asked to re-admit Armenian Sun Worshippers or Arevordiks 
in Samosata to the Armenian Church. The last part of Chapter Three 
below on Sectarians in Upper Mesopotamia and Syria deals with the 
state of Philaretus and Armenian youth organizations; the latter were 
in many ways similar to the medieval Futuwwa organizations in the 
Islamic world and the Akhzs of Asia Minor. 

About the same time that Muslim Armenians started their politi- 
cal career around 1074 in Egypt led by Badr al-Jamalî, Catholicos 
Grigor Martyrophil, the only remaining representative of the Armenian 
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establishment, arrived there in 1075 with plans of his own. The visit 
marked the beginning of the involvement of the Armenian establish- 
ment in Egypt and the death of Vizier Bahram was its termination. 
On another level, the assassination of NuşayrI Ruzzık b. Tala’i“ in 
1163 ended the so-called Armenian period in Fatimid Egypt. The 
simultaneous involvement of both Muslim and “orthodox” Armenians 
in Egypt completely escaped the attention of historians, and had it 
not been for the tracing of Bahram’s crusade there or the “orthodox” 
interval, it would have been more difficult to highlight the peculiari- 
ties of two distinct styles of Muslim-Armenian interaction. 

After a brief note on Armenian communities in pre-Fatimid Egypt, 
Chapter Four on the involvement of the Armenian establishment, 
takes up the case of Prince Vahram Pahlavuni, the son and assistant 
of Grigor Magistros who was elected Catholicos of All Armenians in 
1066. His three year visit to Egypt (1075-1078) was followed by addi- 
tional measures after his return home and through other members of 
the Pahlavuni House. As a consequence both of Badr’s presence and 
the establishment of a see by the Armenian Church, the community 
grew to reach thirty thousand according to many Muslim sources, and 
one hundred thousand according to some contemporary Armenian 
historians. Obscure circumstances and phases in the involvement of 
the Armenian establishment and related issues are themes discussed 
in Chapter Four. With the exception of a brief reference by Matthew 
of Edessa to Martyrophil’s Egyptian visit, medieval Armenian histo- 
ries are completely silent about Bahram’s Egyptian career and that 
of the Muslim Armenians there. The link between Martyrophil and 
his anonymous nephew’s (nicknamed by him Vahram or Bahram) 
military expedition to Egypt, is established only through a poem by 
Catholicos Nerses Shnorhali (himself a nephew of Bahram) dedicated 
to the praise of his family and ancestors. 

The vizierate of Bahram, a rather common case otherwise, has 
particular importance as a prominent example of the ways in which 
the surviving members of the Armenian Houses involved themselves 
in the politics of the region and the Muslim world in particular. 
After the fall of the Bagratid capital Ani to the Greeks in 1046, the 
Seljuks entered it in less than two decades later. The Armenian prin- 
cipalities in Upper Mesopotamia gradually dissolved and the state of 
heretical Philaretus became the only safe haven for the great num- 
bers of Armenians fleeing to the west and south. The fourth Arme- 
nian dynasty in Cilicia originated on the territories brought together 
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and preserved by Muslim Philaretus and his not too orthodox followers. 
Before appearing in Egypt, Bahram was in Syria and Palestine dur- 
ing the First Crusade as the leader (“mugaddam”) of an Armenian 
force. Armenian sources speak of an army of twenty thousand fur- 
nished by Martyrophil and sent to Egypt without specifying the rea- 
sons for this crusade. Bahrãm’s two year term (1135-1137) as vizier 
of the caliph al-Hafiz 1131-1149), its bloody aftermath, the mystery 
of the frescos of the White Monastery, and other issues are discussed 
in the rest of Chapter Four. An important part of our information 
about the events following the fall of Bahram, the only Christian 
among the seven (or eight) Armenian viziers, constitute the letters of 
the caliph himself (one in reply to King Roger of Sicily, who medi- 
ated in favour of Bahram, and three addressed to Bahram after the 
latter’s demise). 

Bahram’s short term in office was an “orthodox” interval between 
the Jamalî House of viziers and the two viziers of the Banü Ruzzîk. 
The viziers of the first group were the Jamalrs Amîr al-Juyüush Badr, 
al-Afdal Shahanshah and Kutayfat b. al-Afdal; a third son of al-Afdal, 
Sharaf al-Ma‘alı b. al-Afdal, is said to have followed him immediately 
but was soon deposed. A lesser figure, Yanis al-Rümı al-Armanî, 
concluded this phase by a very short term of nine months. With the 
exception of Badr and Bahram, all the Jamalıs and the Banü Ruzzîk 
died by assassination. Chapter Five, the longest in this study, covers 
the highlights of the careers of the first four major Muslim Armenian 
viziers, the sum total of whose terms is exactly fifty years (1074— 
1121, 1131 and 1132). 

The first Fatimid Muslim Armenian was a yet undiscovered figure 
known as Amır ‘AzIz al-Dawla, one of the most important Fatimid 
governors of Aleppo in the administration of the caliph al-Hakim. 
He was initially a ghulam of Mangütakın, the Fatimid governor of 
Damascus and was appointed to his post in 1016. Over half a century 
before Philaretus, the old sectarian dream of an independent land 
on the border or akritas regions between the Byzantine and Islamic 
worlds, found expression (after Paulician Tephrike) in the Aleppine 
principality of ‘Azız al-Dawla. This peculiar Muslim Armenian figure 
celebrated Christmas; an allegorical poem (Risalat al-Şahil wa’ l-Shahy) 
was dedicated to him by poet and thinker Abu’l-“Ala’ al-Ma‘arrî. He 
was the victim of an assassination plot in 1021 by one of his ghulams, 
the Armenian Abü or Abu’l]-Najm Badr, by the instigation of al- 
Hakim’s sister Sitt al-Mulk. This youth was rewarded by the Fatimid 
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court and took over his master’s position for some time. A number 
of considerations suggest that the obscure background of Badr al- 
Jamalî in Syria, prior to his entering the service of Jamal al-Dawla 
Abü Hammar (or ‘Ammar) of Tripoli, are explained if this episode 
is seen as an account of Badr’s youth in Aleppo. According to al- 
Maqrîzî, in 1030 there were great numbers of Armenian armed groups 
in Aleppo and they participated in the battles against the Byzantine 
armies. 

In Islamic history Badr al-Jamalî’s career started with his first 
appointment as governor of Damascus in 1063/455. When caliph 
al-Mustanşir’s distress call reached him in 1073, Badr was the mili- 
tary governor in ‘Akka. His ten years in Syrian politics were riddled 
with confrontations with the Seljuk Turks and local militant factions 
(the akdath) opposed to the rule of the “dissident” (rafd) Isma‘1lît Fati- 
mid Caliphate. During the last years in Palestine, he seems to have 
concentrated only on keeping the coastal route between Egypt and 
al-Shaãm open and accessible. 

In Egypt, civil war was continuing for over a decade between vari- 
ous militant groups—the MaghribI Kutama, the Sudanese, the local 
tribes, and, the strongest of all, the Turks; the caliphate had reached 
a state of virtual bankruptcy and the caliph al-Mustanşir was totally 
incapacitated. The initial career of Amîr al-fuyiüsh Badr al-Jamalı was 
devoted to restoring order, controlling the economic crises, famine, 
raging epidemics, and above all resurrecting the caliphate. On the 
Syrian front, keeping the Seljuks out of Egypt and maintaining some 
of the Fatimid territories in al-Sham were the most he could hope to 
achieve. Badr’s arrival delayed the fall of the caliphate by an entire 
century and, moreover, drove the Seljuk Turks permanently out of 
Egypt. Şalah ed-dın’s rule marked the return of Sunnî rule. By the 
death of the last Armenian vizier, RuzzıIk b. Tala’i', Kurdish and 
Ghuzz factions penetrated with force into Egyptian politics. The 
particularly powerful position of Badr, as vizier of the Sword and 
the Pen with delegated (tafwtd) and executive (tanftdh) powers, became 
a precedent and was maintained to the end of the caliphate. Badr 
died in 1094 in his eighties and his son, al-Afdal Shahanshah, suc- 
ceeded him. For almost half a century, these two powerful Armenians 
were the virtual rulers of Egypt which they sought to turn into a 
secular state. At their hands the Fatimid Isma‘Tlr imam-caliph lost 
his centrality but the country regained much of its previous prosper- 
ity and peace. The unconditional devotion of Badr to the Fatimids 
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was an indication of the importance of this “unorthodox” Muslim 
state as the only remaining substratum for the realization of a sectarian 
haven. Badr and the Muslim Armenians who arrived with him and 
later on, had no other alternative in the whole region. But otherwise 
they had no difficulty integrating themselves in the local Muslim 
community as well as the Isma‘Tlı Fatimids. Centuries of co-existence 
and cooperation with the Arabs underlay and facilitated this experi- 
ence. Furthermore, there may have been prior relations between 
Armenian sectarians and Isma‘1lts. This possibility was suggested to 
me by the biography of the famous Ismafılî dat, Abû Hatim al-Razı 
(d. 932/3). The latter was said to have visited Armenia and established 
contacts with Armenian “church fathers” and to have been familiar 
with Armenian sects. 

Ambiguity surrounded al-Mustanşir’s designation decree or official 
naşs, which his eldest son Nizar claimed to possess but could not 
produce; al-Afdal raised a younger son of the caliph from his sister 
married to al-Musta‘lr (i.e., his nephew and a grandson of Badr) to 
the throne. The event caused a permanent division in Isma‘îlts into 
Nizarîs and Musta‘lians. In addition, it introduced Armenian blood 
into the Fatimid royal family until the death of al-Amir, al-Musta‘lr’s 
son, in 1130. The controversy around al-Tayyib, the latter’s son and 
heir, who at a very early age was taken away to al-Yaman (or never 
existed in the first place, according to other sources), caused a fur- 
ther schism among the Mustalians into Tayyibîs and HafizIs. The 
declared Twelver Shî“ism of al-Afdal’s son Kutayfat and his allegiance 
to the Expected Imam was based on the ambiguity surrounding the 
apparent imam. Al-Afdal himself was known for Sunnî sympathies 
but in all respects acted as a secular statesman. Fatimid ritual, which 
was reduced by Badr, continued to recede even more in al-Afdal’s 
time. On the foreign front he encountered the problem of the Cru- 
saders and after his major defeat in Ascalon in 1099, he took up a 
defensive policy and launched his military and agrarian reforms. 

The circumstances of the return of the only representative of the 
third generation of Jamalıs, Abu ‘Alî Ahmad Kutayfat and his reclaim- 
ing of the rightful “throne” of his ancestors, constitutes the fourth 
section of Chapter Five. The brief reference to Yanis al-Rümî al- 
Armanî is followed by a historical reading of architectural monu- 
ments, mainly built by Badr, and some by al-Afdal. For the first time 
after the great projects of the caliph al-Mufizz and his vizier al-Qa’id 
Jawhar in al-Qghira, Badr initiated an ambitious program of building 
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new walls and gates, some mosques and also other commemorative 
structures. In addition to their political significance as manifestations 
of regained power and prosperity, architectural peculiarities stand as 
empirical proof of the introduction and influence of many elements 
of Armenian architecture into Islamic culture. Thus, the initial obser- 
vation that the most direct and wide-ranging interactions between 
Armenian and Islamic cultures were realized through the unortho- 
dox channels, was once more made manifest in a visible manner. 
New research in the Mashhad al-fuwishî on Muqattam Hill overlook- 
ing Cairo, reveals north Syrian origins, the initial background of Badr. 

Anti-Armenian atrocities following the demise of vizier Bahram, 
himself involved in anti-Muslim measures when in office, continued 
to the year 1140. Up to April 1154, the bloody events surrounding 
the murder of the caliph al-Zafir, no Armenian figures reached the 
position of the vizierate. Upon pleas by the royal household, a mili- 
tary figure and governor of Ushmunayn known as Tala’i“ b. Ruzzik 
al-Armanî, entered Cairo at the head of a private force. After restor- 
ing order, and by a decree more elaborate than the one issued by 
al-Mustanşir for Badr eighty years earlier, Tala’i“ was proclaimed 
vizier to five year old caliph al-Fa’iz. Taken in isolation and out of 
context, the vizierate of Tala’i' and his son and successor Ruzzik is 
of no particular interest. But two factors reveal that the phenomenon 
is of exceptional relevance to our theme. The first is the return of 
the Armenian element, after and despite the negative effects of 
Bahram’s term. It seems that the factors which contributed to the 
most peaceful period of Muslim-Armenian co-existence were still active 
and they allowed the arrival of another Armenian to a position of 
almost absolute power. There is also another reason why the case of 
Tala’i' and the Ruzzıks is of significance, which I realized only at a 
later stage in my research. Tala’i' was an Armenian Nuşayrî, not 
from Egypt, but from an undefined city in regions northeast of Lake 
Urmia. That Armenian converts to sub-ShI‘T sects lived in the region, 
was part of my initial observations, but I had not found a clear cut 
example. The Banü Ruzzîk were the first such case. The sixth and 
last chapter is devoted to the rule of the Nuşayri-Alewı Bani Ruzzîk. 
‘This clan was contemporary to another Muslim Armenian clan, the 
Banüu Bogousag mentioned by Michael the Syrian. It seems that there 
may have been similar factions, concerning which no research has 
yet been done. 
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The vizierate of Tala’i“, better known as al-Malik al-Şalih, was 
based on a legend that he was delegated by the Prophet ‘Alî him- 
self, but more important than this fictional background, was his own 
poetry. Tala’i?s Dîwan in two volumes is lost but scattered poems 
from various sources have been collected in a volume. Radical Imam- 
ism underlay his political objectives, style, attitude towards the Fatimid 
caliphate and foreign policy in al-Sham (where the Seljuk Turks were 
supposed to confront the “infidels”). Differences in the outlooks of 
Badr and al-Afdal and this Nuşayrî Armenian from the north are 
discussed in Chapter Six. For the understanding of the relatively less 
studied case of the Banü Ruzzîk, I found the testimonies of two 
contemporaries and friends most interesting. These are Attab al-['tibar, 
the autobiographical work of poet and public figure al-Amır Usama 
b. Munqidh al-Shayzarî and aNukat alAşriyya of ‘ Umara al-Yamanî. 
The latter’s chronicles are valuable sources for reconstructing the bio- 
graphies and political vision of Tala’i' and his son Ruzzîk, the last 
two Fatimid Armenian viziers and some of the Banü Ruzzık. Interest- 
ing details came up in the research such as the marriage between a 
grand-daughter of Tala’i“ to a grandson of Badr, son of al-Afdal known 
as al-Amır Şubh al-Mufaddal b. al-Afdal; another minor detail was 
the choice of the location near Salamiyya (an Isma‘îlî stronghold 
near Hama), where one of the Banü Ruzzık, ‘Izz ed-dın Husam, fled 
to after the fall of the Banü Ruzzîk at the end of 1162. The judge 
and poet ‘Umara saw the fall of the Fatimids in the fall of the Banü 
Ruzzîk. The caliph al-“‘Adid and the royal family, who conspired 
with Shawar for the elimination not only of Tala’i“ earlier in 1161, 
but his whole family in 1162, were themselves completely incapaci- 
tated by their own allies, until their final fall to the Ghuzz and Kurds 
of Şalah ed-dın in 1171. However, if events had taken a favourable 
turn for the Fatimids, another partly Armenian caliph, similar to al- 
Mustalr, would have risen to the throne from the marriage of a 
daughter of Tala’i“ to the adolescent caliph al-“Adid. Tala’i®s mosque, 
or al- Jami‘ al-Salih, outside Bab Zuwayla, originally built to house 
the head of al-Husayn, is in turn a major architectural piece where 
Armenian architectural influences are again manifest. 

Very little, if anything at all, is known about the whereabouts of 
the Armenian communities in Egypt between the arrival of Badr and 
the departure of the last major figure, the anonymous patriarch of 
Itfih in 1173. The research if and when done, will inevitably contribute 
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to the clarification of many issues. But, in general, all subsequent 
studies in the subject of Armenians in the Islamic world, will have to 
consider new perspectives and criteria which this study seeks to define 
for the understanding of medieval Muslim-Armenian relations. In this 
respect, the work could also be viewed as a contribution to a philoso- 
phy of medieval Middle Eastern history. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE SYRIAC FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARMENIAN CHRISTIANITY AND THE EARLY SECTS 


The Heretics of Sivas and the Council of Gangra 


Christianity penetrated into Armenia from Mesopotamia through 
Edessa and Nisibin, and from Cappadocia in the west, through Caesa- 
rea, Sivas and Melitene.' While the second route carried the western 
influence at the level of the Armenian establishment, the Mesopota- 
mian channels brought in Syriac Christianity. During the last decades 
of the third century, Lesser Armenia (Pokr Hayk) was a separate prov- 
ince from Cappadocia. Sivas was a center in the northern part and 
Melitene in the south. The church of Lesser Armenia followed Caesa- 
rea, where the founder of the Armenian Church, Grigor the Hlumi- 
nator (Lusavorich, d. 325) was ordained. Before he started his career“ 
Syriac Christian missionaries from Edessa had already covered ground 
during the latter half of the second century. 

The fifth century historian Movsës of Khoren relates that during 
the first years of the third century, the doctrines of Valentine were 
preached in Armenia by a “gnostic sectarian called Bardayzar” (Bar- 
desanes, b. 154), who came from Edessa and was probably partly 
Armenian.” It was through Syriac channels that the early versions of 
the Scriptures were first introduced into Armenia; one of these was 
known as the “Gospel According to the Four” with a commentary 


' E. Ter Minassiants, The Relations of the Armenian Church with the Syriac Churches 
[Hayots Yekeghetsineri Haraberutyunnere Asorvots Yekeghetsineri het], (EJmiazin, 
1908), 3. 

? Levon Khachikian, From the History of the Social Movements of Lesser Armenia—IVih c. 
[Pokr Hayki Sotsialakan Sharjumneri Patmutyunits], (Yerevan, 1951), 5. 

3 Tbid., 14. 

* E. Ter Minassiants, 7he Relations, 11. 

5 Tbid., 4. 

f Movsës of Khoren, History of the Armenians [Movsëês Khorenatsvo Patmutyun 
Hayots], (Venice, 1843), II, 66. 

” This legend seems to have several sources, E. Ter Minassiants lists some, see 
The Relations, 7-9. 
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by St. Ephrem.® Some communities in isolated areas of Upper 
Mesopotamia were still using translations of these early gnostic bibles 
many centuries after the official version issued in the first quarter of 
the fifth century. Tovma of Arzrun (9th-10th c.) has an account of 
a “semi-nomadic” community in the district of Khut (west of Lake 
Van at the source of Batman Suyu, a tributary of the Tigris, on the 
borders between Aghznik and Taron) in the region of Mayyafariqin. 
In an explicit reference to their unorthodox character, Tovma says 
that these “adventurers” spoke an unintelligible language and recited 
the Psalms in the early translations from Syriac.® 

Armenia was divided between the Roman and Persian empires in 
387 and between the latter and Byzantium in 428. But since the 
times of Grigor the Illuminator, and through the pro-Hellenic and 
hereditary chair of the catholicosate, the Armenian Church allied 
itself with the western side. In opposition, Syriac culture maintained 
its influence through the Kingdom of Edessa and after its fall to the 
Romans in 216. Later on, when the city fell to the Persians, Nisibin 
and its school took over its cultural place and role. As Persian poli- 
tics changed favorably towards the Nestorians around 460, both cities 
became centers for Persian-backed Nestorian Christianity. Jacob of 
Nisibin and Ephrem the Syrian were taken as authorities and had 
followers in Armenia." In general, however, Syriac Christianity con- 
stituted the early faith of the Armenians, and it maintained its influ- 


° “The Gospel according to the Four” [Est Chorits Avetaran, or Diatesaron]. 

° For its particular importance, the following is the English translation of the 
passage by N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians (The Hague, 1967), 227. The source is the 
French translation of the history of Tovma Arzruni, Histoire des Ardzrouni, (ed., trans) 
M. Brosset, Collection des Historiens Armeniens (St. Petersburg, 1876), I, lff. The 
translation is from the 1852 Constantinople edition of Tovma’s History [Tovma 
Arzruni, Patmutyun Tann Arzrunyats] II, vii, 106: “Half of them have lost their mother 
tongue through the remoteness of their homes. ... These people who dwell in the 
mountains which separate Taron from AghzZnik are called adventurers and Khut, 
because of their fantastic and unintelligible language; from this their mountain 
is called... Khut. They know and constantly repeat the Psalms translated by the 
ancient Armenian translators. They are Assyrian peasants who came from Adra- 
metek and Sanasar . . . therefore, they call themselves Sanasnai”. 

¬ The regions of Aghznik and Nisibin were initially part of Greater Armenia. 
For the borders of this version of Greater Armenia, see Levon Têr Petrossian, “The 
Armenians in Medieval Nisibin and Southern Provinces of Greater Armenia” (or 
Hayk), Patma Banasirakan Handes, 3 (1979), 80-92 & 81. 

0 [, Ter Petrossian, “The Armenians in Medieval Nisibin .. .”, 82. The main 
source used in the article is: Jean Moris Fiey, Nîsibe Metropole Syriaque Orientale et ses 
Sufrages des Origines û nos jours, “Corpus Scriptorium Christianorum Orientalium” 
(CSCO) 388, Subs. 54 (Louvain, 1977). 
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ence throughout the fifth century. Liturgy was initially in Syriac," 
and many terms in Armenian liturgical vocabulary are indications of 
this initial and major influence." 

The politicization of the eastern and western cultural elements and 
their perpetual conflict shaped Armenian Christianity over a long 
period that extended from the middle of the third to the middle of 
the sixth century. The victory of Grigor the Illuminator in estab- 
lishing Christianity as the state religion during the first years of the 
fourth century, marked the priority of the western-Hellenic trend over 
the eastern-Syriac.'* In a move that implied a tacit acceptance of the 
status of the Syrian Church in Armenia, Grigor ordained Daniel the 
Syrian (Daniel Asori) as Bishop of Taron, the see next in importance 
to that of the Armenian Catholicos. The pro-Hellenic house of Grigor 
co-existed with the rival house of the Syrian Aghbianus in Manazkert, 
the capital of Apahunik, that eventually became a homeland for sec- 
tarians. Three names are mentioned from this house: Sahak, Zaven, 
and Aspurakës.' 

The Armenians inhabited a geographically vast and segmented 
region saturated by a variety of old and new religious traditions. A 
little further south, gnosticism developed in an inevitable manner from 
the encounter of Greek, especially Neoplatonic thought with Zoroas- 
trian religion and Christianity. Adoptionistic and docetistic christolo- 
gies, iconoclasm, radical dualism of matter and spirit were elements 
in the formation of many such trends. The inflow of gnostic and 
monastic communities conditioned the development of Armenian 
Christianity. Gnostic rejection of dogmas of the church combined 
with reformist social thought and evolved into a refusal of the social- 
religious order altogether. 

Although fragments of dogma can be traced to individual here- 
siarchs, it is very difficult to trace clear differences in the doctrines 
and careers of the early sects in Armenia. Consecutive church councils 
anathematized the heresies of Artemon, Arius, Valentine, Epiphanes, 
Marcion, Mani, Bardesanes, the Mezghnéeans and the Borborits. 


1 E. Ter Minassiants, The Relations, 49. 

 Ibid., 32. 

3 Tbid., 21. 

* Tbid., 12. 

1S I[bid., 22-23, and 28. The source is Pavstos Büzand, History qf the Armenians 
[Patmutyun Hayots], (St. Petersburg, 1883), 31-32. 

1 [bid., 39-41. 
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After the sixth century, the Paulicians, the Tonrakians, the Sun Wor- 
shippers and the Muslim Armenians were considered descendants of 
the former.’ 

Of the early trends, monasticism played an important role in the 
social and political development of the major Armenian sects. The 
monastic movements against the authority of the church were in line 
with the slave revolts which devastated the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Originating in Egypt and Palestine, monastic groups 
entered Armenia from Nisibin and Cappadocia. The Mesopotamian 
monastics settled in Kortvaz and Reshtunik, south of Lake Van, 
whereas the groups that entered from the west into Lesser Armenia 
settled in Zovk, Aghznik and western Tigris.'® The accounts of these 
communities by the historian Pavstos Büzand (5th c.) suffer many in- 
accuracies, but they confirm the Syriac origin of the social-religious 
movements of the third and fourth centuries in both Greater and 
Lesser Armenia. Accused of being a sympathizer of the monastics 
himself, Büzand described fourth century monasticism as a most 
sublime form of withdrawal from the world and total devotion to 
God.'® The historians Korün and Movsêës of Khoren in turn referred 
to the fourth century monastic movements that spread in Armenia 
and found many followers there. In addition to the ascetic communi- 
ties, there were revolutionary and anarchistic trends which refused 
all authority. They lived in mixed and vagrant communities held 
together by principles of fraternal equality and the commandment of 
love. A direct relation between the Mesopotamian monastics and the 
Armenian Borborits was suggested by H. Melkonian, who believed 
that the word borborit was a distorted transliteration of two Syriac 
words, bar-baria, or “children of the wilderness”. 


' For a general survey of the medieval sects in Armenia, see E. Ter Minassian, 
From the History of the Origin and Development of the Medieval Sects [Mijnadaryan Aghandneri 
Zagman yev Zargatsman Patmutyunits], (Yerevan, 1968). 

8 H. G. Melkonian, From the History of Armenian and Syriac Relations—Third to Fiflh 
centuries [Hay-Asorakan Haraberutyunneri Patmutyunits—II[I-V Darer], (Yerevan, 
1970), 64-65. 

19 Pavstos Büzand, Hfistory of the Armenians [Pavstos Büzandatsvo Patmutyun Hayots], 
(Venice, 1914), 340-341. 

The passage in literal translation: “For the love of God they departed of the 
world and inhabited the wilderness; they lived in caves and cracks of the earth; with 
a single gown and bare footed, similar to beasts of the desert... they roamed 
marooned in the wilderness, fed on grass and roots, tormented and in doubt, in 
hunger and thirst, all for the love of God”. 

* H. G. Melkonian, From the History, 68. 
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After the middle of the fourth century persecutions drove the monas- 
tics to seek refuge in Lesser Armenia and the province of Sivas (or 
Sebastea), in particular. Bishop Eustathius of the Armenian Church 
there gave them shelter in his town around 365. Eustathius was a 
native of Sivas; he had studied at the School of Alexandria where he 
was exposed to the teachings of Arius. But it seems that non-orthodox 
inclinations did not prevent his ordination by Patriarch Basil of 
Caesarea. His twenty-one stormy years in office (357-378) constituted 
an important phase in the history of the Arrnenian Church and the 
sects in particular. 

In his polemical epistles against Basil of Caesarea, Eustathius sup- 
ported the main tenets of the monastics; they were referred to as the 
“Followers of Euibbus”, and according to L. Khachikian, they were 
simply the Mesopotamian Messalians.”™" Following the ideals of her- 
metic monasticism, Bishop Eustathius introduced celibacy into the 
church and was the first to wrote regulations for the religious orders.” 
As a follower of the heresy of Arius and a supporter of the monastics, 
Eustathius was opposed to the Church of Caesaria. Patriarch Basil 
of Caesarea described the church of Sivas “infected by heresy”. In 
a letter addressed to the bishops of Rome (376) he complained of 
the aggravation caused by the heretics of Sivas which spread in the 
northern parts of Lesser Armenia.* 

Patriarch Basil died in 378/9 but the persecutions against the here- 
tics of Sivas, started around 363, continued. The Council of Gangra 
in Paphlagonia, held shortly afterwards, anathematized the sect of 
Eustathius or the “Heretics of Sivas”. Several versions of the canons 
of the Council found in the Mashtots Manuscript Library of Arme- 
nia (henceforth Matenadaran}j were published by L. Khachikian. The 
twenty-four canons which were issued from the Council, summarized 
and in many ways anticipated what can be called medieval Arme- 
nian sectarian thought. Although, almost all the sections were state- 
ments of various matters which these “heretics” were opposed to, 


1 L. Khachikian, From the History of the Social Movements of Lesser Armenia, 33-34. Of 
the same period, and in the context of active opposition to Basil of Caesarea and 
the Church there, a female heretic known as Simplicia joined in the attacks and is 
said to have written polemical letters to Basil. See ibid., 30. 

* Tbid., 21-26. 

3 Tbid., 35. 

* Tbid., 38. 

2 Tbid., 40. The source: Socrates Scholasticus, The History of the Church, [Sokrata 
Skolastikosi Yekeghetsakan Patmutyun], (Vagharshapat, 1879), 206. 
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a set of positive doctrinal tenets can be derived from them. Similar 
and often identical tenets were reported about later sects in over a 
dozen sources from the fifth to the fifteenth century.* 

A radical rejection of religious and secular authority and criteria 
of orthodoxy underlay the heresy of Eustathius. The canons pro- 
nounced anathema to those women who refused to live and behave 
in accordance with the norms set for their status and role in the 
family and society, and who instead followed rules of their own choice. 
Women accused of heresy were those who left their homes and chil- 
dren, because they despised their husbands, “believing themselves 
superior” in beauty or riches, or because they simply held different 
faiths. Considering the length of hair and style of dress norms set by 
the church, women who cut their hair short and put on men’s clothes, 
and those who devoted themselves to monastic-communal life were 
in turn anathematized. (Canons 13, 14, 15). Anathema was directed 
also to men who instead of following their parents, consented to their 
wives’ opinion. The heretics of Sivas, always according to the canons 
of the council of Gangra, ridiculed communion, fasting, ordination, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and the role of the priesthood. All those who 
congregated outside churches and refused to be taught the liturgy 
and to receive instruction from ordained priests were anathematized 
in turn. (Canons 4 to 8). Also anathematized were monasticism, ascetic- 
ism and celibacy in the name of piety, as socially and theologically 


* The following is a chronological list of the major sources on the Armenian 
sects and their doctrines: 
IVth c - The Canons of the Council of Gangra in Paphlagonia (378/380) 
Vth c ~ Eznik of Koghb, Refutation of the Sects (442-450) 
¬ The canons of the Council of Sahapivan (448/9) 
VIth c ¬ The canons of the Council of Dvin (554-5) 
VIIth c ¬ Hovhan of Ozun, “Treatise against Paulicians”, “Treatise against 
Phantasiasts” (720-728) 
— Canons of the Council of Dvin (719) 
Xth c ¬ Anania of Narek (d. 990), “Confession of Faith” (lost but partially 
preserved in Narek’s letter to the abbot of the order of Kjav) 
Khosrov of Anzev (d. 972), “Sermon against the Tonrakians” (2) 
Grigor of Narek (951-1003), “Letter to the Abbot of the Order of Kjav” 
XiIth c ¬ Aristakes of Lastivert, History, Chs. 22, 23. 
Grigor Pahlavuni-Magistros, “Letter to the Syrian Patriarch” and “Let- 
ter to the Tulaylans” (around 1055). 
XIlth c ¬ Nersës IV Klayetsi-Shnorhali (1100-1173), Engclical Letters, “Letter 
to the Bishop of Samosata concerning the Arevordik”. 
Partial and fragmentary data available in the literature of Matthew 
of Edessa, Poghos of Taron, Stepannos Asoghik, Ukhtanês. 
XIVth c ~- Grigor of Tatev (1346-1409), Book of Questions. 
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objectionable ways of life.” In some versions of the canons there are 
indirect references to iconoclastic tendencies, but similar remarks 
could be later interpolations, although it is not at all surprising to 
find elements of early Syriac gnosticism in monastic trends. 

In support of his initial thesis that the heresy of Eustathius of Sivas 
marked the beginning of social-cultural movements in Armenia under 
the name of sects, Khachikian quotes a medieval text which is the 
most direct statement about the position and the role of the priest. 
The following is a literal translation: “Although the priest is equal in 
nature (or essence) to all people, in rank he stands higher than every- 
one and is equal to angels. In relation to the common people, his 
position is similar to the "27b (deputy) of the monarch. Whoever has 
a request or a problem, he takes care of it through the mediator; even 
he who commits evil or causes harm, redeems himself and obtains 
the king’s pardon by bribing the wazîr. People constantly commit sins 
and stand guilty before God. All they have to do is present them- 
selves to the priest and pay a contribution to the church . . . the priest 
will then perform the proper prayers and mass, and will thus insure 
the reconciliation of the sinner with God through his mediation. . . .* 


7 Our source is L. Khachikian’s summary of the Canons in From the History of the 
Social Movements in Lesser Armenia, 104-109. The Canons anathematize the following: 

Those who consider marriage profane [vasn vor zamusnutyun pighz hamarin]; 
those who consider eating animal flesh profane [vork zmsakerutyun pighz hamarin]; 
the slaves who despise their masters [zarayits vor zdiyars arhamarhen]; those who 
despise married priests [vork khoden zamusnatsyal kahanays]; those who despise the 
church and congregate outside it [vork yekeghetsi arhamarhen-vork artako yekeghetsvo 
joghoves arnen]; those who do away with the bishop in the sale of fruits [vork 
arants yepiskoposin zakhen zptughes]; those who do not marry, considering mar- 
riage base, and ridicule those who marry [vork chamusnanan garsh hamarelov-vor 
ambardavanen hamusnatselotsen vera]; those who ridicule the agape dinners [vor 
angosnen zagabsen]; those women who wear men’s clothes and who abandon their 
children and do not feed them [kanants, vor zarants handerzZ zgenun knoch vor 
harnen yelanitsê-vor zordis toghun yev voch snutsanen]; those who hate their par- 
ents [vor znavghsen yur atitsë]; women who cut their hair short [kanants vor zhers 
pokren]; those who read the Psalms without the proper costume “aghaboghon” [vork 
arants aghaboghoni saghmosen]. 

* Ibid., 45. The source is Matenadaran Ms. #1109, f. 221a. The text as quoted 
by L. Khachikian: [Tepet bnutyamp kahanayn amên mardo havasar €, ayl kargiv 
mez ë kan zmard yev hreshtakats havasar, vorpës nayib tagavorin, yev joghovurden 
um vor khendirk uni tagavorên, mijnordi Zeravken katari, yev ov vor vnasakar lini, 
tal kashares vazirin yev na nora mijnordutyamb hashti tagavorn end mahapartin. 
Aysinkn mardik hanapaz meghanchen yev patjapart linen Astuzo, vasn ayn gan ar 
kahanayn yev tan jami yev pataragi dram yev kahanayn arnu yev yur arjanavor 
aghavtivkn-pataragaven mijnordê yev zAstvaz hashtetsnë end meghavorin . . .]. 
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Arabic terms indicate that the text was written at a much later 
date and that equality of all men before God and refusal of clerical 
authority remained basic to sectarian thought from the beginning. In 
addition to priests, saints were also dismissed as mediators. In gen- 
eral, early Christian communalism was characteristic of most sectar- 
ians of the earlier periods. In this context it comes as no surprise 
that the equality of the sexes was one of the declared positions of the 
dissident societies. In the eyes of the church, however, insistence on 
social equality was the equivalent of heresy; consequently, all expres- 
sions of discontent or refusal of submission were classified as forms 
of slave-revolts. 

To reduce the impact of these dissident doctrines, and to control 
the “heretical” factions, Patriarch Basil of Caesarea and Catholicos 
Nersës of Armenia opened monasteries and homes for the poor, the 
handicapped and the orphans. But it seems that these measures failed 
to integrate the newly established monastic orders with the priest- 
hood. Catholicos Sahak (387-436) issued a special decree against those 
who discriminated between the church and the monastic orders and 
sought to plant the seeds of heresy and division for disrupting the 
unity of the faith. 

After the Council of Gangra, the sectarians dispersed. Many crossed 
the border to Armenia from the west. In one of the legends concern- 
ing the origin of the Paulicians (to which I shall refer in detail below), 
the founder of the sect was said to be a certain “gund” (bald) woman 
named Mare. Avoiding persecution by the “King of the Greeks”, 
she was said to have led her followers to Armenia. Reference to her 
baldness is very much reminiscent of the female heretics of Sivas 
who cut their hair short, while the mention of the so-called “Greek 
King” points to Byzantine persecutions of the heretics in the whole 
region. 

From the middle of the fourth century comes the first case of using 
dissident social elements for political purposes. Apparently in order 
to neutralize the growing power of the Armenian nakharars (princes, 
elders, houses) as well as that of the church, King Arshak II (346- 


% Tbid., 61-62. The source: A. Gheldejian, Book of Armenian Canons [Kanongirk 
Hayots], (Tiflis, 1913), 29. The passage: “Ignorantly, they distinguished between 
those who belonged to the church and those who were in the monasteries and with 
idiotic words they wished to cause strife and create schisms in the unified creed” 
[Karzetsin tgitutyamb ayl zomn yekeghetsi asel yev ayl zomn vank yev tekhmar 
banivk yuryants kametsan krives yev herzvazes muzanel i miabanutyan havato]. 
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369) built the city of Arshakavan (about one hundred kilometers south- 
west of modern Yerevan). According to medieval historians, the city 
became a haven for criminals, outlaws, fugitive slaves and immoral 
women. The Armenian Church anathematized the city and the Arsha- 
kavan was eventually destroyed by the nakharars.™® Confrontations 
between the church and the monarchy caused the deposition of Catho- 


licos Nersês and the appointment of a certain Chunak from the slaves 
of the royal palace as catholicos by King Arshak II. 


The ffih century—the Mezghntans, the Borborits and the Nestorians 


Sectarians were active throughout Armenia during the last quarter 
of the fourth century and the first half of the next. According to Kha- 
chikian, those who settled in Persian Marzupanic Armenia were known 
as the Mezghnêans, while the groups in Byzantine Armenia were the 
Borborits.* It is almost impossible to distinguish between the ideolo- 
gies of the two sects; eventually the two terms were used interchange- 
ably and often in derogatory meanings in reference to “heretics” in 
general. 

After the division of Armenia between Persia and Byzantium, deep 
schisms resulted from attempts to define criteria of orthodoxy and to 
apply these by force. Following the invention of the Armenian Alpha- 
bet (in the first years of the fifth century), the condition of Constan- 
tinople for allowing the teaching of Armenian within the territories 
under its control was the elimination or the expulsion of pro-Persian 
Syriac factions. The military operations against them extended even 
to Persian-controlled lands in the east. Greek influence and culture 
gained ground to the displeasure of the Persians. Persian-appointed 
catholicoi refused to accept the legitimacy of the pro-Hellenic Arme- 
nian catholicos. The Nestorians continued their missionary work, en- 
tering Armenia disguised as merchants.* To the first major Council 
of the Armenian Church held in Shahapivan (448/9), this was the 
political context in which the problem of the Mezghnëans and 
Borborits was confronted. The Canons of the Council of Shahapivan 
made no reference to the so-called Borborits, whose persecution 


3 Pavstos Büzand, History, 90-95. 

31 L. Khachikian, From the History, 87-92. 

* Tbid., 71. 

3 H. G. Melkonian, From the History, 44-45. 
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constituted an important part of the career of Mesrop Mashtots, the 
inventor of the Armenian Alphabet. Korün, the biographer of Mesrop, 
and later historians spoke of them as a distinct sect. The Borborits 
were obstacles to the attempts of the church to establish a uniform 
pattern of religious education in the newly invented Alphabet. On 
another level, Byzantine politics in western Armenia required the 
eradication of all dissident Syriac factions. The military operations of 
Mesrop took place between the years 415 and 423. In order to be 
allowed to teach on Greek-controlled territories, Mesrop Mashtots, 
a military man before entering the church, executed imperial orders 
to either convert the sect of “Borboritons” or to exterminate them. He 
covered the province of Goghten, parts of Aghvank and Gardmank 
(northeast of Lake Sevan).* According to his biographer Korün, 
despairing of instructing the “wretched and stubborn race of the Bar- 
barianos”, he resorted to extremely harsh measures. They were beaten, 
burnt, smeared with soot, exposed to public insults, imprisoned and 
extradited. Always according to Korün, as a consequence of these 
military operations, the “pagans” who insisted on their “demonic faith” 
fled like “beasts and evil spirits” seeking refuge in Persian Armenia. 

The different forms in which the name of this sect appears in 
various sources has caused a good deal of ambiguity about its iden- 
tity. In addition to being called Borborits, these sectarians were referred 
to as Borboriton, Barbarianos, or simply barbarian. L. Khachikian argues 
that these factions in eastern Armenia were originally the gnostic- 
monastic communities from around Edessa, who spread in the south- 
ern regions of Lake Van.” On the other hand it has been suggested 


3* Movsës of Khoren, History of the Armenians (Tiflis, 1913), Book I11/57, 336-337. 
[Movsisi Khorenatsvo Patmutyun Hayots]. The instruction sent to Sahak by the 
Byzantine court: “. .. authority is bestowed upon you to . . . either to persuade (i.e., 
convert) the sect of the Borborits or to persecute them and expel them of your 
state”. (“. . . Isk ard hramanav Avgostosi tçvyal litsi kez ishkhanutyun . . . aghanduyd 
borboritonats kam havanetsutsanel kam halazel i kummêë vijaked”). 

3 Korün, Life of Mashtots [Vark Mashtotsi], (ed.) M. Abeghian, (Yerevan, 1941), 
66, 68. 

The passage: [...yev vasn jantagorz azgin barbarianosats ... Apa het aynorik 
zern arkanër zdejpateh yev zkamakor barbarianos aghanden kennelo. Yev ibrev 
vochinch gtanër hnares hughghutyun azelo, aryal i gorz arkaner zteshvaratsutsich 
gavazanen, zanraguyn patuhasivk i bandes, i tanJangs, i gelaranes. Isk horjam aghnu 
yevs pakasyalk i perkutenë gtaneyin, khortakyales, apa khanzyales, meryales yev gunak 
gunak khaytarakyales yev hashkharhëen korcheyin]. 

36 Korün, Life of Mashtots, 40. The passages: [. . . satanayakan divapasht espasa- 
vorutyun . . . kentanakerp nemanutyamb divatsen pakhestakan linelov, ankaneyin i 
koghmanes Marats]. 

31 L. Khachikian, From the History, 70. 
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that the Borborits were simply followers of Nestorius (anathematized 
by the Council of Ephesus in 431). There is another hypothesis 
that all those who adhered to Syriac adoptionistic Christianity, or 
“the first faith of Armenia”, were classified as heretics and perse- 
cuted on Byzantine orders. 

The ban put on Syriac trends did not seriously reduce the influ- 
ence which Syriac authors enjoyed in Armenia historically. The sectari- 
ans that Mesrop was asked to persecute could have been followers of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mepsuesta, whose works were 
available in Armenia during the lifetime of Mesrop and Sahak.“ The 
Council of Ephesus anathematized Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of 
Mepsuesta, Nestorius, Bar Sauma of Nisibin, Severus, Paul of Samo- 
sata, Mani, Marcion, Arius and others. But as far as the Armenian 
Church was concerned, christological and related matters remained 
unresolved even after the Council. Otherwise, orthodoxy and dogma 
were vaguely defined in negative statements about what was to be 
rejected. After Nestorius withdrew to a monastery in Upper Egypt 
and his books were burnt, his followers insisted that his teachings 
were in no way different from those of Theodore of Mopsuesta.* 

The more common name under which the early Armenian sects 
were known was the Mezghnzans. Canons 14, 19 and 20 of the Council 
of Shahapivan (448/9) are usually taken to be the earliest accounts 
of the sect. In section 144 of the Book of Heresies we read the follow- 
ing: “The sect of the Mezghnêans originated from the Pythagoreans 
and flourished . . . in Bisethia.® The conduct of its members and their 
actions are too shameful for us to describe. They are known under 
names such as Gungushians, Seghelians, Aregaknoghs (Sun Worshipper) and 
Banîarakers (vegetarian)”.* Vegetarian habits and sun worship were 
common among a number of sects and the first two names refer to 


3*8 E. Ter Minassian, From the Origin, 67-68. 

3 N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 223. 

4% See Korün, Life of Mashtots, 86. Also E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in 
Armenia” [Nestorakanutyune Hayastanum], Grakan- Banasirakan Hetakhuzumner, Book 1, 
(Yerevan, 1941), 178. 

*“ E. Têr Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 177. 

* Or Pisidia, a province in western Asia Minor, between Phrygia in the north 
and Lycia in the south, near modern Antalia. 

4 UL, Khachikian, From the History of Social Movements, 78. The source is Book of 
Heresies [Girk Herzvazots], (ed.) Miaban, (Vagharshapat, 1892), 19. The passage: 
[Mezgheneatsots aghanden i pitagorakanatsen busav yev zoratsav yertal banaketsan 
ar Pisedia, yev zor inch gorzen garsheli € khosel mez. Yev anvank aghandotsen 
anvanen Gungusheank, Segheleank, Aregaknogh, BanJarakerk]. 
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locations, as sectarians were often identified by their places of origin or 
habitat. The novelty is their so-called Pythagorean origin. The remark 
may be related to their fraternal and closed community systems and 
esoteric doctrines, reminiscent of Pythagorean communities. 

The three canons of the Council of Shahapivan (see Appendix IT) 
devoted to the Mezghneans disclosed very little of the doctrines and 
the expansion of the sect. It seems that following the deaths of Catho- 
licos Sahak and Mesrop (in 439 and 440 respectively), the church 
lost some of its influence and Mezghneanism spread among all classes 
of society. The Council warned everyone, including bishops, aristo- 
crats, military men and commoners, against adhering to the sect. 
Not only followers but also collaborators and all those who provided 
shelter or concealed information were subject to anathema and pun- 
ishment. The standard punishments assigned to all heretics were being 
hamstrung, branded on the forehead with the fox-sign and being 
confined to leprosariea. Children were sent to rehabilitation centers 
and some to monasteries. 

The first academic and extensive work about sects was written at 
the time of the Council of Shahapivan by one of the disciples of 
Mesrop, Eznik of Koghb, the Bishop of Bagrevand. Eznik’s Refutation 
af the Sects [Yeghz Aghandots] dealt with a wide range of doctrines 
classified under four groups: the Pagan sects, Persian Zoroastrians, 
Greek philosophers, and Marcionites. The only information about the 
Mezghneans we find in Eznik, is a “similarity” he traces between 
them on the one hand and the Marcionites and Manichaeans on the 
other. He points out that they all considered marriage profane and 
refused to believe in the resurrection of the bodies. 

Based on Eznik’s Refutation and the Canons 19 and 20 of the Council 
of Sahapivan, we can infer that the Mezghneans held an adoption- 
istic christology, insisted on communal life and had religious rituals 
of their own. Zoroastrian and dualistic doctrines were common to 
most syncretistic sects, and instead of singling out any particular sect, 
Eznik examined the philosophical bases of the four “sects”, as he put 


* The text of the canons from A. Gheldejian’s Book of Armenian Canons, 73, 80- 
82, and their English translation from N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 82-83, see 
Appendix I. 

4% Eznik of Koghb, Refutation qf the Sects [Yeznik Koghbatsi, Yeghz Aghandots], 
(Tiflis, 1914), 199, 202. The passages: [Amusnutyun tevyal hAstuzo peghzutyun 
hamaritsen, vorpës Markion yev Mani yev Mezgheneayk . .. Aylev harutyun marmnots 
chhavatal, usti its Markioni yev Manya yev aylotsen vorpisats]. 
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it. The refutation of Zoroastrian dualism had religious motivations as 
well as purely political considerations in Persian-held Armenia, and 
for a variety of considerations, many converted to the Zoroastrian 
religion. The refutation of the teachings of the Greek philosophers, 
as Eznik put it, aimed at dismissing natural theology, despite its ob- 
vious virtues that he acknowledges; he defended the supremacy of 
revelation as the first premise of Christianity. Pythagorean, Platonic, 
Aristotelian, Stoic and Epicurean theologies in turn were briefly yet 
sympathetically presented, then systematically argued against.“ 

The section which was most relevant to the problem of the sects 
was the refutation of Marcionism.*” This section of Eznik’s Refutation 
is the first scholarly discussion of adoptionistic and early Chris- 
tian thought. Whether Eznik’s interest in the Marcionites was an 
indication of the actual presence of pure Marcionites in Armenia, is 
a question that even if answered is futile. Eznik was addressing a 
philosophical-theological elite and making a first attempt to find a 
philosophically sound and theologically “orthodox” position for Arme- 
nian Christianity. It seems that before drawing the limits of orthodoxy, 
which was too premature at the time, Eznik resorted to polemical 
and apologetic literature as a tool for drawing the broad demarcation 
lines between Christianity and the other faiths and religious positions. 
The official position of the Armenian Church was formulated only 
by the end of the sixth century, otherwise the limits between dogma 
and heresy remained mobile for a long time. Often, prominent fig- 
ures like Pavstos Büzand, Ghazar of Parbi, Movses of Khoren, Anania 
of Shirak, Davit Anhaght and others were accused of heresy. 

Of the early sects, the Nestorians in particular occupied a special 
position in Armenia. The Council of Dvin in the middle of the sixth 
century qualified the Nestorians for the first time as the cause of a 
“spiritual catastrophy” and accused them of hosting the “outlaws” in 


% Eznik of Koghb, Refutation of the Sects, (Yerevan, 1970), 129-151. 

* Tbid., 152-181. 

* N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 205. The “inaccuracy” ascribed to Eznik’s compre- 
hension of Marcionism, is in my opinion a poor description of the basic concerns 
of this author. The themes of the four chapters of the book are simply occasions to 
refute matters of broader scope as far as heretical thought is concerned. Eznik gener- 
alizes Marcionite doctrines into largely gnostic-adoptionistic attitudes. At any rate, 
given the melange of sects in the region, I can see no reason why the sympathizers 
of this particular gnostic sect should have refrained from preaching in Armenia. 
Consequently, this chapter is the first clear and academic statement about the active 
presence of adoptionistic sects in Armenia. 
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a clear reference to the local Armenian sectarians with whom they 
shared doctrines and practices.® But more than a century earlier, to 
decide his position towards the doctrines of Nestorius, Catholicos 
Sahak wrote to Patriarch Proclus of Constantinople to inquire about 
their orthodoxy. There is no mention of the Nestorians during the 
short period following the deaths of Mesrop and Sahak. They seem 
to have temporarily withdrawn to Edessa and Nisibin. But shortly 
thereafter, a major Nestorian figure, Bar Sauma, the metropolitan of 
Nisibin (435-489) appeared in Armenian history. During the early 
years of the reign of Emperor Beroz of Persia (457-484) Bar Sauma 
managed to gain the support of the Persian court and Nestorianism 
became the official faith of the Persian Church. Armenians in Per- 
sian Armenia were urged to follow the faith of Nestorius, in defiance 
of western rejection of the sect." 

Bar Hebraeus, Tovma of Arzrun and Michael the Syrian offer 
extremely interesting data about Bar Sauma’s role in Nisibin and 
Persia and his efforts to preach Nestorianism in Armenia. Accord- 
ing to Bar Hebraeus, Nestorius failed to penetrate into Armenia and 
upon warnings against entering Armenia, he abandoned the project. 
Tovma of Arzrun has a different version of these events. According 
to him, Bar Sauma arrived in the province of Mogk (south and south- 
west of Lake Van) and “sowed the seeds of his heresy there”; upon 
threats from Mershabuh Arzruni, he eventually withdrew. 

Whatever the outcome of his missionary work in Armenia, Bar 
Sauma retaliated by accusing the Armenians of siding with Byzantium 
against Persia. He presented letters from the Armenian Catholicos 
Kristapor sent to the churches of the region as messages to incite 
them to seek alliance with the Greeks. According to Tovma, these 
allegations caused a great deal of bloodshed.* During the term of 
Catholicos Giut (461-472), three Nestorians were said to have arrived 
in Armenia from the region of Antioch and Afshin (or “Avlin”) in 


* For the Oath of Union, see Appendix II, N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 236-237. 

5° About this correspondence see the above source, 86-87. 

51 L. M. Melikiset-Bek, Georgian sources about Armenia and Armenians [Vratsakan 
Aghbürnere Hayastani yev Hayeri masin], (Yerevan, 1934), 35. 

5* Gregorii Barhebraei, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, (eds.) Abbeloos et Lamy, (Louvain 
1872-1877), IL, 71. 

3 Tovma of Arzrun, History, 81. 

54 Op. cit. 
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particular. These were Constantine, Petros, and Theodorus. They 
were accused of preaching that Mary was not God-Bearer (theoto- 
kos) and that the Cross was not holy. The source of this information 
is a letter by the Catholicos to Davit Anhaght (a major Aristotelian- 
neoplatonic philosopher of the early sixth century), asking the latter 
to write a treatise in defense of orthodoxy. 

When Nestorianism became the official doctrine of the Christian 
church in Persia, the Armenian Church found itself in an extremely 
difficult position between those who accepted the Council of Chalce- 
don (451) or Byzantine Orthodoxy, and Nestorians in the east. In his 
“Epistle to the orthodox Christians of Persia”, Catholicos Babgen 
explained the position of the church in the context of the Canons of 
the Council of Dvin in 506/7.5 A delegation from Persia represent- 
ing the “orthodox” Christians there, arrived in Dvin and met the 
council of bishops and declared that their community remained close 
to the Armenian church in its doctrines. On this occasion, the teach- 
ings of Mani, Nestorius, Diodorus, Theodore, Paul of Samosata, etc. 
were. denounced and the heresiarchs anathematized.5” 


The sixth century—The position of the Armenian Church 


During the first half of the sixth century, the Armenian church acted 
as the champion of the anti-Chalcedonians and the Monophysites. 
In 554/5 Nersës II of Ashtarak (548/9-556/7) summoned bishops, 
nakharars and other figures to examine Nestorian expansion in Ar- 
menia. The most important of the three documents issued from the 


33 E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 198-199. 

56 See “Epistle to the Armenians from the orthodox (Christians) of Persia” [ Tught 
hayots i parses ar ughghaparçgs], Book of Letters [Girk Teghtots], (Tiflis, 1901), 41-46. 

5 The passage in the original text where Nestorian heresiarchs are mentioned 
and complaints are stated about their mobile councils and persecutions of the “ortho- 
dox” Christians: “The leaders of the blasphemous sects met in different locations, 
sometimes in Gundishabuh, at others in Syria; (they were) Agag, Bar Sauma, Mani 
and Yuhanna, Paul and Mika and other sympathizers who followed Diodurus and 
Theodore in thought and arrogant conduct. They found ways through kings and 
judges to cause great perils and harm to the orthodox believers in our land”. 

8 E, Têr Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 211. During the year 530, Catho- 
licos Kristapor took up journeys in the region, and sent epistles to the various centers 
in Syria and Khuzastan and “other orthodox believers” as well as secular figures. 
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Council of Dvin was the “Oath of Union”. The Council expressed 
its grave concern about the alarming increase in the number of the 
Nestorians and their activity around the church of Manajihr Rajik. 
Regarding the sect as the inheritor of the early adoptionists, the Coun- 
cil repeated the anathema by the councils of Constantinople, Nicaea 
and Ephesus. It was also explained that the Nestorians had taken 
refuge in Nisibin and from there moved to Khuzastan and flour- 
ished in Persia enjoying the protection of the Persian court. The 
“evil sect of the Nestorians of Khuzastan” gradually penetrated into 
Armenia disguised as merchants. The Nestorian community grew so 
much that it required a church and clergy to head and serve its 
members. A monastery dedicated to the martyr Manajihr Rajik was 
built in 547-548. These Nestorians, continues the Oath, persuaded 
the people that they “shared the same faith” with the Armenians. 
Furthermore, they provided all the services to them and replaced the 
national church. This peaceful Nestorian penetration accelerated dur- 
ing the last two decades of the fifth century.® 

The term Paulician (Paughikean) appeared for the first time in the 
“Oath of Union”. However, the mention of the sect at this stage 
could be an addition by later scribes, just as we find in another text 
entitled “Call to Repentance” by Catholicos Hovhan I1 Mandakuni 
(478-490). After over 160 years, in the 720s, Catholicos Hovhan 
of Ozun considered the Paulicians of his time as the “remnants” of 
the sect that Catholicos Nersës had to deal with (i.e., the Nestorians 
and/or their local allies). In the same treatise against the Paulicians, 
Hovhan used the term “mezghnëan” to describe the eighth century 
Paulicians. This direct linkage between the early sectarians and the 
Paulicians led K. Ter Mekertchian to suggest that the sectarians who 
settled in and around Manajihr Rajik were mostly local sectarians, 
or the same Mezghnean heretics anathematized by the Council of 
Shahapivan.%* 


3° See the text of the “Oath of Union” and its English translation in N. Garsoyan, 
The Paulicians, 88-89, 236-238. 

6° E. Tër Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 215. 

61 N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 87. This is the document where Catholicos Hovhan 
Mandakuni decrees a seven year penance on the Paulician sectarians. The issue, 
which I find superfluous, is whether it is possible to assume the existence of a sect 
called Paulicians during the fifth century. 

* Hovhan of Ozun, Writings [Hovhannu Imatasiri AvzZnetvo Matenagrutyunk], 
(Venice, 1833), 39. 

6% See Karapet Ter Mekertchian, History of the Armenian Church—Part I [Hayots 
Yekeghetsvo Patmutyun], (Vagharshapat, 1908). 
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Ter Mekertchian was one of the first scholars who attempted to 
find links between the Mezghneans, the Paulicians and the early adop- 
tionistic trends of the second and the third centuries. According to him, 
after the expulsion and anathemy of Paul of Samosata the adoption- 
ists fled from Antioch and formed secret communities, some finding 
refuge in Persian-controlled territories. The “Nestorians of Khuzastan” 
that the Oath of Union spoke of, were probably these old Syrian 
adoptionists who mixed with the fifth-century Nestorians.* 

The introductory paragraph of the “Oath of Union” indeed pro- 
vides some grounds to support Ter Mekertchian’s hypothesis. The 
Council described the Nestorians as those that the three Univer- 
sal Councils anathematized, but since there were no Nestorians at 
the time of the Councils of Constantinople, Nicaea and Ephesus, 
the Council of Dvin must have considered the Nestorians as the 
inheritors of the early gnostic-adoptionistic sects. At any rate, the 
Council of Dvin in 554 was facing a problem much greater than 
just a community of immigrant Nestorians around Manajihr Rajik. 

The sects and their local sympathizers presented a broad pro-eastern 
front which included prominent members of the aristocracy and the 
church. A direct indication to this is an additional document Catho- 
licos Nersës issued after the Council; he reminded those who attended 
and others who did not of the necessity of abiding by the decisions 
of the Council. It seems that a number of the participants were 
brought under pressure and were likely to neglect the decisions after 
their return home. From the start, several figures excused themselves 
and received severe notes from the Catholicos. This follow-up docu- 
ment was called “Resolutions of the holy church concerning the 
Nestorians” and was signed by three other bishops in addition to 
Nersês I1.% 

Nestorianism became an aspect of Persian policy towards the 
Christians and Armenians in particular. Consequently, participation 
in the Council was practically a defiance of Persian authority. The 
political dimensions of the problem of Nestorians, the dispute around 


6% 207-208. 

6 This document is called “Letter of blame addressed to the bishops” [Tught 
meghadrutyan ar yepiskoposunsçn], Book of Letters, 70-71. 

6 “The resolutions [voroshumnen] of the holy church concerning the Nestorians”, 
signed by Nerses II Catholicos, Bishop Mershabuh of Taron and Mamikonians, 
Bishop Petrus of Siunik, addressed to the Bishops Grigor Mardpetakan and Grigor 
Arzruni. 

6? E. Ter Minassian, “Nestorianism in Armenia”, 222. 
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their influence at the time of the Council of Dvin and the record of 
mutual insults are all preserved in the Book of Letters. 

The war against the Nestorians began to die down by the end of 
the sixth century and during the early decades of the next. It was 
said that they had been driven to Aghvank and Georgia, and that 
just as Dvin was their center in Armenia, Tbilisi became their center 
where they continued to act disguised as merchants.® It is hard to 
believe that Nestorian activity ceased in Armenia after the Council 
of Dvin. A major achievement of the Council was the definition of 
the doctrinal position of the Church. The latter, however, found that 
the christological position of the Council of Chalcedon identified it 
with the Nestorian heresy. 

The Council of Dvin in 506/7 appeared to be inclined to accept 
Monophysitism as a form of reaction to the Council of Chalcedon, 
rather than as a separate doctrinal position. Among the first Monophy- 
sites to argue against this position were Bishop Julian of Halicar- 
nassus and Bishop Severus of Antioch. When Justinian I (518-527) 
deposed the Monophysites in 518, they went to Alexandria where 
the polemics concerning the corruptibility of the body of Christ 
first emerged. The Julianists, who were also known as Phantasiasts, 
believed that to save man, Christ willingly took upon himself all the 
physical peculiarities of humanity (like hunger, thirst, sweat, pain, 
etc.). The Severians insisted that Christ’s body was corruptible simi- 
lar to those of humans, because in order to save man he had to 
have a corruptible body himself.® 

Both these trends were anathematized by the Armenian Church 
during the last decades of the sixth century and later periods. Ter 
Minassiants suggests that although the Armenian Church accepted 
the christology of Cyril of Alexandria and did not take an active 
part in the dispute among the Monophysites, it nevertheless followed 
it closely. According to him, in the early periods of doctrinal formu- 
lation, the Armenian church was closer to Julianist Christology, as 
briefly expounded above,” and that its position was made explicit by 
the middle of the sixth century. 


6% Tbid., 230. 

6° E. Tër Minassiants, The Relations of the Armenian Church, 77. 
° [bid., 84-85. 

7" Tbid., 88-89. 

7” Tbid., 105. 
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In the Book of Letters there is a document entitled “Epistle of the 
orthodox Syrians in Armenia”, which offers a glimpse of the situa- 
tion at the time. This text was a letter signed by priests, abbots of 
monasteries as well as members of the “orthodox” community there. 
These “orthodox” Syrians defined their location in Nerpkert (Mayya- 
fariqm), a region in Upper Mesopotamia that from the beginning 
and for centuries was the homeland of sects. The letter was an urgent 
plea for help addressed to the Armenian Catholicos Nersës II of 
Ashtarak. “As children from their father”, these “orthodox” Syrians 
asked “fatherly assistance” and sought “cure as people in illness”. 
They described their condition among the enemy heretics as “lambs” 
among “wolves”. To assure the Catholicos of their orthodoxy, those 
who signed the plea, anathematized the heresiarchs Nestorius, Tho- 
dore of Mopsuestia, Diodorus of Tarsus, Bar Sauma, Paul of Samo- 
sata, Mani, Marcion, Arius, and Severus. Furthermore, they reırinded 
the Armenians that they shared the same faith with them. At the time, 
to anathematize Severus probably implied being a follower of Julian 
of Halicarnassus, hence the alleged Julianism of the Armenian Church. 
It seems that the so-called heretics did not particularly appreciate 
the proximity of these Syrians and discouraged them from remaining 
in the area through persecution and violence.” 

In conclusion to this chapter, a note is in order about a rare trea- 
tise in Greek, written in 700 by an anonymous Armenian Chalce- 
donian author. The text is a summary of the history of the relations 
between the Armenian and Byzantine churches from the Council of 
Nicaea in 325 to 700. The political implications of the Chalcedonian 
and Monophysitic disputes are presented from a Chalcedonian point 
of view. The text, originally written in Armenian and addressed to 
Armenians, survived only in the Greek version. 


7” The letter entitled “Epistle of the Syrian Orthodox in Armenia” [ Tught Asoryats 
Ughghapares i Hays] is in the Book of Letters, 52-54. See ibid., 94-95. The passage: 
[Vorpês vordik vor khendren i harants, nuynpês yev mek khendremk zkarototyun 
mer i Zer hayrutëênê. Yev vorpes hivandk, vor tsutsanemk zmer tsaves araji serbutyan 
Zero, zanutsanemk Zez, yemk mek hashkharhi herzvazoghats, yev bnakyal yemk i 
mej gaylots yev hamaryal yemk sotsa teshnamik, zi karozemk zjeshmarit havates yev 
kremk i sotsane zbazum charcharangs, kapanes, zharvazes .. .]. 

* First edition of the manuscript was by Gerard Garritte, La Narratio de Rebus 
Armeniae, ed. and commentary. Corpus Scriptorium Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 
132. Subsidia tome 4 (Louvain, 1952). For the Armenian translation see: H. Bartikian, 
ed., “Narratio de Rebus Armeniae-An Armenian Chalcedonian Primary Source” 
[Hunarên targmanutyamb mez hasaz mi hay kaghkedonakan skezbnaghbür]— Barber 
Matenadarani, 6 (1962), 457-470. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE PAULICIANS AND THE MUSLIM FACTOR 


Origin and the “eastern” roots: Syriac, majüs1, Islamic 


After the Oath of Union, Armenian sources of the sixth and seventh 
centuries make almost no references to Paulicians or other sectarians. 
But it seems that these factions were active and flourishing, causing 
consternation in Constantinople. Because they were “extremely trouble- 
some in their homeland”, about ten thousand Armenians from parts 
of Lesser Armenia were evacuated by Emperor Maurice in 578 and 
settled in Cyprus. In 648 another group of Armenians was deported 
to Sicily by Emperor Constans.' 

To the middle of the eleventh century, at least ten large scale 
deportations were recorded of dissident Armenians to the border 
regions of the Byzantine Empire. Forced evacuations and transplan- 
tation of dissident and “heretical” communities constituted part of 
imperial policy on the eastern borders. Emperor Maurice justified 
these measures: “The Armenians are a knavish and indocile nation”, 
he wrote to the Persians. “They are found between us and are a 
source of trouble. I1 am going to gather mine and send them to Thrace; 
send yours to the east. If they die there, it will be so many enemies 
that will die; if, on the contrary, they kill, it will be so many enemies 
that they will kill. As for us, we shall live in peace, but if they re- 
main in their country, there will not be any quiet for us”. 

The Arab occupation of Armenia by the year 650 was a turning 
point; it provided the sectarians with a political support and raised 
their history to the level of regional politics. Since then the Muslim- 
Paulician alliance and Byzantine policy of deportations shaped the 
evolution of the Armenian sects. By a pact signed in 652, the Umayyad 
Caliphate allowed Armenia internal sovereignty and recognized 
Theodoros Reshtuni as its governor. The agreement was renewed in 
661 by the Caliph Mu‘awiya and Grigor Mamikonian became the 


1 P. Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, (Lisboa, 1963), 14. 
? Sebeos, Histoire d’Heraclius, (trans.) F. Macler, (Paris, 1904), 30-31. 
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next governor of Armenia. The situation deteriorated sharply after 
Muhammad b. Marwan’s brutal invasions in 701 and the uprisings 
which occurred in reaction to them.“ Armenian and Byzantine sources 
put the beginning of Paulician activity at the middle of the seventh 
century, that is, closely connected with Arab rule in Armenia. Con- 
servative historians (like B. Sargissian) explain the origination of the 
Paulicians as a result of the arrival of Arab tribes in Armenia follow- 
ing the occupation of the country. 

Medieval Arab sources referred to the Paulicians as Bayalika and/ 
or Baylakanî. In this context, according to V. Nersëssian, the term 
Baylakanî may have been related to the city of Baylakãan situated on 
the flatland known as Paytakaran, between the rivers Arax and Kur. 
This region “stretched to the Caspian Sea and included the Apcheron 
Peninsula”. In the ninth century, after the fall of Tephrike, large 
numbers of Paulicians fled from Byzantine persecutions and settled 
in locations under Arab protection.’ Nersêssian points to the possibil- 
ity that Arab writers called the city Baylakan, after the arrival of 
Paulicians there, hence the name Baylakanî. The Bayalika, wrote 
Mas‘üdî, were “a sect founded by Paul of Samosata, one of the first 
patriarchs of Antioch”, who, he explained, was the initiator of a 
doctrine that was intermediate between Christianity, Majian (Zoro- 
astrian) religion and dualism (Manichaeism).® 

In Latin sources the Paulicians are referred to as Paulikiani, Paulictani, 
Publicani, Populicani, Poblicani, Poplicani. Gradually the western Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical authorities affixed these names to people convicted 


3 Several Armenian historians have referred to the history of Arab occupation of 
Armenia. Especially see Ghevond (eighth c.), History of the House of Torgom (or Arme- 
nians), completed in 790; also see Ghevond, History, (trans., ed., notes) A. Ter 
Ghevondian, (Yerevan, 1982). 

* About the history of the eighth and ninth centuries, see V. Nersëssian, The 
Tondrakian Movement (London, 1987), Ch. III, 24-36. 

5 Barsegh Sargissian, A4 Stud of the Manichaean- Paulician-T onrakian Sect and the Epistle 
qf Grigor of Narek [Usumnasirutyun Manikea-Pavghikean Tonraketsineru Aghandin 
yev Grigor Narekatsvo tughte], (Venice, St. Lazar, 1893), 50. 

6 Mas‘üdî, Je Livre de DAuvertissement et de la Revision, Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arabicorum, B. Carra de Vaux, trans. (Paris, 1896), VIII, 151, 163. Qudama (or 
Kodama), Le Livre du Revenu ‘Kitab al-Kharaj), (ed.) J. M. De Goeje, Bibliotheca 
Georaphorum Arabicorum, V, 254. 

7 V. Nersëssian, The Tondrakian Movement, 100-101. 

8 Mas‘üdî, Le Livre de Avertissement, 203. For details on the issue see K. Yuzbashian, 
“De POrigine du nom ‘Pauliciens’”, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, IX (1972), 355-377, 
366. 
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of heresy in Oxford in 1160, in Flanders in 1162, and in Burgundy 
in 1167. At the third Lateran council held in 1179, the Publicani 
were condemned and were identified with the Albigenses, the Cathari 
and the Patarini. Gradually the term was applied in a general manner 
to all heretics. 

In medieval Armenian literature the terms Paulician and Mezgh- 
nêan were cited as synonyms. In an unpublished medieval dictionary 
compiled during the eighth century, we find the following: Megghnea- 
Paylikean, and a few pages later, Paylik-e-an-Mezghni.'" Davit son of 
Alavik used the two terms as synonyms: “The Mezghnëans were 
Paylikeans”, he wrote; “these (sectarians) were branded with the sign 
of the fox on their foreheads, hamstrung and confined to leprosaria”.* 

Modern Paulician studies started at the end of the last century. 
In 1893 K. Ter Mekertchian® and Father B. Sargissian published 
studies on the subject.“ Five years later F. Conybeare published a 
translation of a late eighteenth century manuscript known as the Banali 
Jeshmartutyan or Key of Truth which he described as “4 Manual of the 
Paulician Church of Armenia”. The book has since been criticized for 
editorial and linguistic errors, yet remains the first in its kind. In 
the Appendix Conybeare included some medieval texts and excerpts 
relevant to sectarian history. During the 1950’s and later on, Soviet 
Armenian historians were interested in the Armenian sects as social 
and peasant movements in medieval Armenia. 

In medieval Armenian literature their name appeared as: paughi- 
kean, polikean, pavlikean, poghikean, pollikean, etc. We find these forms 
in the “Oath of Union” and the other documents issued from the 
Council, the Canons of the Council of Aghvank (held between 702 
and 705), the Treatises of Hovhan of Ozun (720’s), the Epistles of Grigor 


9 V. Nersêssian, The Tondrakian Movement, 13. 

1° K. Yuzbashian, “De Origine du Nom ‘Pauliciens’”, 361. 

"1 “Dictionary” [Bargirk], Matenadaran, Manuscript no. 1495, 53a. The first term, 
“Mezghnean” is defined as “Paylikean” (fol. 53a), while “Paylikean” is defined as 
“Mezghni(ean)”, (fol. 60b). 

'? K. Kostanian, “David son of Alavik” [Davit Alavka vordi], Azgagrakan Handes, 
Book XIV (Tiflis, 1906). The passage: [Yev Mezghenayk yen Paylikeanken, ayspisats 
aghvisadroshmen i jakaten, yev zJil votitsen hanel yev hurkanots tal]. 

13 Karapet Ter Mekertchian, Die Paulikianer im byzantinischen Katserreiche und ver- 
wandite ketzerische Erscheinungen in Armenien, (Leipzig, 1893). The article was published 
in Ararat, July (1900), as “The Paulician and Tondrakian Sects in the Light of Contem- 
porary Criticism”. [Pavghikean yev Tonraketsvots aghandnere ardi kennadatutyamb]. 
The same translation is published in Jerusalem, St. Hakob, 1938. 

4 See B. Sargissian, Study of Manichaean. 
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Magistros (1055/6), etc. Based on the name Paul, various hypotheses 
have been suggested concerning the origination of the Paulicians. As 
the inheritors of the earlier Syriac Christian trends, the Paulicians 
considered themselves authentic or “true Christians” (as Peter the 
Higumen, Peter of Sicily and Grigor Magistros reported them say- 
ing); it was their opponents who called them otherwise.’ The 
Paulicians were often identified with the Paulianists or the followers 
of the sect of Paul of Samosata; according to other sources, they were 
followers of the Apostle Paul. A third view accepted the historicity of 
the founder of the sect, a certain Paul, the son of a Manichaean 
woman called Kallinke from Samosata. There is finally the account 
of the Armenian Book af Heresies compiled around the eighth century, 
to which I shall refer below. 

Many sects have been traced to Patriarch Paul of Samosata who 
was born around 215, ordained in 260, excommunicated in 268, and 
expelled after the fall of Queen Zanobia of Palmyra in 272 (who was 
said to be a sympathizer and supporter of the patriarch). His fol- 
lowers were anathematized by every church council from the council 
of Nicaea onwards. After the Council of Ephesus (431), Armenian 
church councils invariably included Paul of Samosata in the list of 
anathematized heresiarchs. The first author who explicitly related the 
Paulicians to Paul of Samosata was Grigor Magistros in his response 
to a letter from the Patriarch of the Syrians (in connection with the 
problem of the Tonrakians). The Tonrakians of the middle of the 
eleventh century, he said, were descendants of the Paulicians, who in 
turn acquired their doctrines from the sect of Paul of Samosata. The 
reference to Paul of Samosata was a current expression and simply 
indicated that Syriac adoptionism was considered the origin of most 
heretical teachings. About eight centuries later, Grigor Magistros re- 
confirmed this link in his Epistles.” There is no contradiction in the 
view that both sects had common origins. In another respect, their 
connection with the Apostle Paul in turn may have had grounds. 
However, their opponents refused to relate the sect with the latter 
and instead they condemned them for “claiming to be the followers 


'S For the specific details see K. Yuzbashian, “De Origine du Nom ‘Pauliciens’”, 
356-357. 

16 Tbid., 355. 

17 The Epistles of Grigor Magistros [Grigor Magistrosi Teghtere], (ed., introd., notes) 
K. Kostaniants, (Alexandrapol, 1910), 161. 

18 K. Yuzbashian, “De Origine du Nom ‘Pauliciens’”, 367. 
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of the Apostle Paul” while being “the followers of Paul of Samosata, 
their heresiarch”.'® 

At any rate, the veneration of the Apostle Paul was most probably 
part of the Paulician tradition. Their version of the Bible included 
the Gospel of Luke and the Epistles of Paul." Paulician heresiarchs 
added the name of one of Paul’s companions and associates to their 
own. Their villages were renamed for the locations of Paul’s journeys. 
Article 6 of the Abjuration Formula addressed anathema to those who 
“reject or distort the four Gospels of our Lord and the Epistles of 
the Apostle Paul, and instead of God, the creator of all existence, 
venerate the so-called Demiurge of this lower world”. According to 
the same text, it was a certain Paul, the son of Kallinke, that the 
Paulicians followed and not the Apostle Paul.” 

The most common identification of the sect was with the Mani- 
chaeans. “The Paulicians who are also Manichaeans”, wrote Petrus 
Higumenus, “were called by a new name: Paulicians instead of Mani- 
chaeans from a certain Paul of Samosata, the son of a Manichaean 
woman named Kallinke who had two sons, this Paul and John. She 
taught them the Manichaean heresy and sent them as missionaries 
of their heresy from Samosata to Armeniakon; they, coming to a certain 
village of Phanaroia, sowed their heresy in it... the village changed 
its name to Episparis, and their followers were called Paulicians”.% 

A historical personality, Paul the son of Kallinke appeared in the 
beginning of the seventh century and was followed by Constantine- 
Sylvanus as next heresiarch of the sect in Mananaghi. Based on simi- 
larities of doctrines, some scholars (like K. Ter Mekertchian) traced 
the origin of the sect to the Marcionites. The view certainly brought 
up the significance of studying the sectarian problem in Armenian 
history in a single broad perspective, but failed to account for the 
name Paulician. In any case, research into the origin of the name 
will present value only if it leads to shedding some light on the his- 
tory of the sect itself. In this respect, the two descriptions found in 
the Book of Heresies (nos. 153, 154) are of special interest: 

Heresy no. 153“Kaghertakan means (sect of the] bloodthirsty. A cer- 
tain king from the land of the Greeks chanced on the profane sect of 
the Polikeans and was not able to turn them away from their heresy. 


9 E. Ter Minassian, From the History of the Medieval, 117. 

2 Op. cit. 

*l M. Loos, “Origin du Nom des Pauliciens”, Byzantio Slavica, 18 (1957), 206. 

** The passage is from N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 112. The source as given: 
Petrus Higumenus, Treatise (in Greek, Gottingen, 1849), I, 60-61. 
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He pursued them beyond the mountain of Koukas. A bald sorceress 
named Mare was their leader. She rewarded the evil deeds and pun- 
ished the good; she taught that women were common [to all] and 
that the five appointed days—which we call ordinary—were Satanic. 
She [also] taught that it was good to spill human blood and just to 
eat and drink it. By demonic inspiration, she had visions upon which 
she slaughtered children, who, she said, appeared in witches’ dreams”. 

Heresy no. 154—“A woman named Sheti of this sect, came from 
the [side] of the Turks [Muslims] to Armenia. A man named Paul, 
a student of Saint Ephrem, from the region of Ayrarat abducted this 
woman, and her sect [Islam] mingled with Christianity. They called 
the sun Christ and said that He neither died nor resurrected . . ., 
they fasted on Sunday. Saint Ephrem went to them but unable to 
curb their heresy, anathematized them and left”. 

The figure of the female Paulician bald heresiarch Marê estab- 
lishes a direct link with the Heretics of Sivas, whom the canons of 
the Council of Gangra anathematized. Sexual communalism was not 
a novelty but indiscriminate and probably ritualistic bloodshed was. 
Sun worship, adoptionism, rejection of Christian sacraments were 
other basic aspects of their faith. Islamic sympathies were suggested 
through the legend of Muslim Sheti and Armenian Paul. 

In the middle of the seventh century, encouraged by the presence 
of Muslim authorities, and said to be in alliance with them, Sargis, 
the bishop of the Armenians of Edessa, reorganized the iconoclastic 
factions there. He was a follower and probably a brother of icono- 
clastic Hovhan of Mayragom, who was exiled from Dvin to Gardman, 
northeast of Lake Sevan.* In the year 667, the sectarians led by 
Hovhan of Mayragom and Sargis were active as Docetists or Phan- 
tasiasts.™î Of these haresiarchs no writings have survived, but polemi- 
cal literature by Theodoros Kertenavor™® and his disciple Catholicos 
Hovhan of Ozun provide some data about them.” 


?3 Book of Heresies, 113, Matenadaran Ms. no. 687, see Appendix II. In this con- 
nection also see H. Bartikian, “About the Evaluation of some Sources on the Paulician 
Movement” [Pavlikean sharjman mi kani aghbürneri gnahatman shurje], Bulletin 
of the Academy of Sciences of the Arm. SSR, (Izvestia Akademii Nauk Armianskoi SSR), 
6 (1957), 85-97. 

* B. Sargissian, Study of the Manichaean, 51. 

25 Tbid., 53. 

* Theodoros Kertenavor, Treatise against the Mayragomians [Astvazaban Vardapet 
Kertenavor, Jar enddem Mayragometsuo], (Venice, 1833). 

7” Hovhan of OzZun, “Against the Paulicians”, “Against the Phantasiasts” in the 
Writings [“Norin enddëm Pavghikeants”, “Norin çnddëm Yerevutakanats”]. 
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The Paulicians allied themselves with the iconoclasts of Aghvank 
and grew in power and influence. The Church of Aghvank was con- 
stantly, and from the earliest times, involved in problems of dogma 
and heresy with the Armenian Church. The letters of Catholicos 
Hovhan II Gabeghean (557-574) to the churches of Aghvank and 
Siunik indicated to the existence of Aghvanian iconoclasts during 
the seventh century. In this connection an epistle has reached us, 
attributed to Vertanês Kertogh, who had a short term in office as 
“locum tenens” from 604 to 607, preceding the election of Catholicos 
Abraham I. Much of this man’s career was devoted to regulating 
relations between the Georgian and the Armenian Churches.*# 

The History of the Aghvantan world attributed to Movsës of Kaghan- 
katuk or Taskhuran (started in the eighth century and completed at 
the end of the tenth by Mekhitar Gosh) is a major source about the 
Church of Aghvank. In this work there is a text attributed to Hovhan 
of Mayragom in which he accuses the Greeks as “the source of all 
evils to whom the origin of every heresy must be attributed”. The 
document also bridges the gap between the Paulicians mentioned in 
the “Oath of Union” and the sectarians of Aghvank. The canons 
issued by the Council of the Aghvanians during the term of Catho- 
licos Yeghia (703-717) in turn suggest Paulician expansion in the 
region. Almost identifying Chalcedonianism with Paulician heresy, 
the Council warned the people against following the heresies of the 
Chalcedonians, that of Hovhan of Mayragom and the Paulicians. The 
resolutions were signed by patrician and lord of Gartman Prince of 
Aghvanians Shiroy Apihi and a number of Aghvanian dignitaries. 

Sectarian expansion in the eastern part of Armenia was an old 
problem facing the Armenian church. According to Vertanes Kertogh, 
some “iconoclasts existed in his time under the leadership of Thaddeus 
and Isaiah.” Hovhan of Mayragom put the origin of Aghvanian icono- 
clasts in apostolic times; he related that three monks known as Thad- 


* N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 87. See Vertanës Kertogh, “Traité contre les Icono- 
clasts”, in Sirarbi Der Nersessian, “Une apologie des images du septième siècle”, 
Byzantion, XVII (1944-1945), 58-87. See 58-69. 

9 N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 91-92. 

3% “Canons and constitution of the council of Aghvanians held at the time of 
Yeghia, catholicos of Armenians, who was the XXXIst see holder after St. Grigor”. 
The document is preserved in Matenadaran Ms. no. 2966, f. 120 r-v, no. 3062, 
f. s. 251-252. See H. Bartikian, “About the Evaluation ...”, 96. The passage as 
quoted by Bartikian is: [Ard yes Shiroy Apihi-Patrik Gardmana ter yev Aghvanits 
ishkhan . . . te horjam duk Zernarkek haghags kaghkedonakan aghanduyn, yev kam 
Mayragometsuyn, yet€ vasn Paylikeants, yev te vasn kharn amusnutyan . . .]. 
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deus, Hesu and Grigor were such preachers in Armenia and that 
they were compelled to return to Aghvank where they eventually 
joined the Armenian Apostolic church.™" According to the eleventh 
century historian Aristakës of Lastivert, Tonrakian heresiarch Kunzik 
(early eleventh century) learned his heresy from a certain monk who 
was said to have come from Aghvank.* During the ninth century 
the Persian-Muslim heresiarch Babak and his followers found favour- 
able conditions in Aghvank and joined with the sectarians of Upper 
Mesopotamia. Persian-Majian influences were often ascribed to the 
sectarians of Lesser Armenia and Upper Mesopotamia. 


Poltticization: the Muslim alliance and Byzantine deportations 


Two factors contributed to the formation and growth of Paulician- 
ism: the Byzantine deportations which practically spread the Paulician 
communities throughout the Empire, and the Arab occupation of 
Armenia which politicized and militarized these factions. As a conse- 
quence of both factors, the Paulicians gathered in Melitene, Lesser 
Armenia, from the upper reaches of the Euphrates to Nerpkert or 
Mayyafariqın in the south; they settled around the marshes and lakes 
north of the Tigris River. Around the year 717, a pact was signed 
between the Paulicians and the Arab governor of Armenia, and the 
Paulicians became the “auxiliaries of the Kingdom of the Tayaye”, 
wrote Michael the Syrian, and were eventually involved in the Arab- 
Byzantine wars.* 

These developments between the Arab authorities and the oppo- 
nents of the Armenian establishment may have prompted the visit 
to Damascus by Catholicos Hovhan of Ozun (717-728) within the 
same period. For the first time, the Paulicians were directly referred 
to in the Canons issued from the Council of Dvin, summoned in 
719 to study the sectarian problem and other matters of the Church. 
Canon 32 considered the Paulicians the descendants of the ancient 
Mezghnëeans, and the allies of the “oppressors” or the Arabs. In his 


31 N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 133. 

3* Aristakës of Lastivert, History [Aristakës Lastiverdtsi, Patmutyurn], (trans., notes) 
V. Gevorgian, (Yerevan, 197l}, 91. 

3 B. Sargissian, Study of the Manichaean-Paulician, 54. 

3* Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Il, 482. N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 149. 

3A Gheldejian, Book qf Canons, 148-149. 
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“Treatise against the Paulicians” Hovhan explained that the Pauli- 
cians “shrewdly” struck an “alliance with the despots . . . finding in 
them weapons to bring evils upon the Christians”. Furthermore, he 
added, “they studied the false and obscure scriptures (of the Mus- 
lims) and taught them to their ignorant followers . . . it comes as no 
surprise to us to find them sharing similar notions with those whose 
satellites they are”.%ئ‎ 

Perhaps to isolate the Paulicians, both politically and doctrinally, 
Hovhan summoned another council in Manazkert in 726 to reconcile 
the Syrian and Armenian churches. According to Sargissian, during 
the term of Catholicos Yeghia I (703-717), the governor Walid was 
himself a Paulician sympathizer but changed his attitude because of 
Hovhan’s persecutions, and probably the support the latter found in 
Damascus.” It must, however, be remembered that the change in the 
Paulician status was due to the change in Byzantine politics in favour 
of iconoclasm and not so much to Hovhan’s persecutions. 

The role and effectiveness of Hovhan’s measures in the events of 
the region may be minor, but his treatises against the Paulicians and 
Phantasiasts are of irreplaceable value. Most of what we know about 
the Paulicians of the eighth century is based on Hovhan’s polemical 
works. He considered the sectarian problem as a single and continu- 
ous historical-ideological phenomenon. ‘The Paulicians were the “rem- 
nants” of the Mezghneans he wrote; they claim to have “initiated 
something new”, but in fact they are the followers of an “old and 
worn out” trend.® Hovhan located the traditional homeland of the 
sectarians in Jerka in Nerpkert, the lakes and marshes around Mayya- 
fariqîn and the Tigris, and Aghznik in general.®* This is the region, 
incidentally, inhabited by the semi-nomadic Christians of Khut, about 
whom Tovma of Arzrun spoke. 

In the introductory passage of the “Treatise against the Paulicians”, 
Hovhan defined iconoclasm as the origin of their faith: “Starting from 


3% Tbid., 34-35. The passage: [Ayl yev khoramankeal gtin charutyan yuryants zen 
yev khoghkhoghich kristosirats anZants, dashnakits linelov bernakalats . . . yev i 
hemtutyun azyal notsun gestveragir arasbelapatum matenitsçn zhambakatsen yuryants 
khembavorutyun ... voch inch yen zarmank të yev arbanekats norun entanastsin 
hamakhohutyamb]. 

37 B. Sargissian, Study of the Manichaean, 57. 

3 Hovhan of OzZun, “Against the Paulicians”, 39. The passage: [Nakhkin mez- 
ghnêyutyan payghakenutyan khesherank . . . Isk horjam aysmik vorpês mezaguni inch 
yev noro hnatseluys yev aghotatselo hasanel karzetsin]. 


3 Op. cit. 
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iconoclasm they moved to fighting the Cross, then to hating Christ, 
and ended up in atheism and-devil worship”. “Hatred of Christ”, 
was a reference to Islam, while “atheism” and “devil worship” refer 
to the gnostic doctrine of the Demiurge or the evil creator-god. The 
passage in a way summarizes a view about the development of Arme- 
nian sectarian doctrines from basic iconoclasm to a level that lay 
between and brought together early gnosticism, a loose Manichaean 
theology, and a liberal and sympathetic disposition toward Islam. 
Naturally, a good deal of ancient paganism, Persian Mithraism and 
sun worship was assimilated through the syncretistic nature of secta- 
rian doctrines. Reminding the reader of biblical warnings against 
false prophets, Hovhan described the heresiarchs as “Ner”s or Anti- 
Christs.*" The word Nër was often used in reference to non-orthodox, 
heretical figures. Matthew of Edessa called the heretic Philaretus the 
Armenian (d. 1086) a “Nër”.* 

In connection with the doctrines of the Paulicians, Hovhan’s trea- 
tises provide very rare and direct accounts of some basic tenets of 
the Paulicians of his time. Some of these are special rites of com- 
munion and mass, iconoclasm, sun worship, veneration of some ani- 
mals, “Persian incest”, generally a promiscuous communal lifestyle, 
violent and bloody rituals, and the worship of their heresiarchs. 

With a tacit confirmation that considerably great numbers of people 
followed the Paulician faith, Canon 19 of the Council of Dvin stated: 
“It is forbidden to take communion indiscriminately from the here- 
tics; it is imperative to avoid and not to communicate and associate 
with them spiritually or physically” although they “claim to be loyal 
to the orthodox teachings and traditions”. Like many polemical writ- 
ers who used the same arguments, Hovhan was particularly concerned 
with the persistence of iconoclastic Christianity throughout Armenia. 
In this respect, he found the Paulicians similar to the iconoclasts of 


“ Tbid., 34. The passage: [I1 patkeramartutëênë i khachamartutyun, yev andust 
hanastvazutyun yev i divapashtutyun]. 

* Op. cit. The reference is to the Gospel of John: “Bazumk yen yelyal hashkharh 
nerink vorov martemk imanal të hetin jamanak e”. 

*^ Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle [Mateos Urhayetsi, Jamanakagrutyun], (Vag- 
harshapat, 1898), 248. 

4 “Canons of Hovhan the Philosopher [Imastaser] of Ozun”, Book of Canons, 135 
149. Canon 29, 147: [Voch € part amenevin ankhtir linel yev haghordutyunen arnel 
çend herzvazoghatses, ayl khorshil notsanê yev voch havasaril çend nosa i hogekan 
yev i marmnakan seghanen zi patkarestsin papakestsin miabanil end ughghaparutyan 
avandiches]. 
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Aghvank.* In answer to Paulician accusations of “idolatry” and 
“worship of material signs” and objects, he drew their attention to 
the radical difference between the image or the icon and the theo- 
logical meaning in relation to which it stood as a symbol. Christ and 
the cross were “symbols of victory” and iconoclasm was as primitive 
as pagan idolatry, he concluded.*% 

Sun worship as a pagan relic, was perhaps the most general and 
ambiguous doctrine ascribed to all sectarians. The Paulicians, said 
Hovhan, “swear by raising their faces upwards and saying, that which 
is high above knows”.% Not only the sun but other forms of pagan 
worship seem to have survived among the Paulicians. According to 
Hovhan, the Paulicians worshipped “mouse-catching animals” thus 
falling into primitive paganism where dogs, horses and other animals 
were worshipped.” 

As early as the times of the Hcretics of Sivas in the second half of 
the fourth century, and since then, promiscuous communal lifestyles 
were ascribed not only to the Armenian sects but to others in the 
region as well. “They are inclined to obscenities and other evil deeds; 
sinful and uninhibited behavior is common among them”, said Hov- 
han.® “Precipitating into the darkest of the dark (sins)”, he added, 
“they fell into Persian mother-corruption” (i.e., incest).® In a rare 
and direct reference to Paulician cult rituals, Hovhan related that 
“like pigs they devoured their own offspring”; according to him, the 
Paulicians ate bread mixed with the blood of sacrificed infants. The 
election of the heresiarch involved the sacrifice of the first born baby 
of irregular relations among the members. This infant was thrown 
from hand to hand until the poor creature died; he/she in whose 
hands the baby died, was proclaimed the next heresiarch.® The 
worship of heresiarchs for being “inhabited by God” was another 
accusation Hovhan addressed to them: “Certain men were seen as 


* Hovhan of OzZun, “Against the Paulicians”, 39. 

4 Tbid., 34-35. 

* Tbid., 38. 

* Tbid., 37. The passage: [Aregakan yergir paganelov, norayumn lezaktsi yer- 
kerpaguats, meknorsatsen linelov pashtonamatuyts, haynotsik meghyal ankanin 
khorkhorat, vork zzZi yev zshun çntretsin yuryants linel astvazes]. 

* Ibid., 38. The passage: [Teghmasërk yev jantagorzk, ar mimiyanes anpat- 
karatsuytsk yen peghzutyan]. 

4 Ibid., 37. The passage: [End khavar zkhavarayinsn katarelov zanakutyuns, i 
parskakan mayrapakanutyantsen vayr vetangyal kherin khohers]. 

5° Ibid., 38. The passage: [Duynpês yev zasatsyal zarajnazin knoch zmanuken i 
zerbazegutënëê ar iryarçs charamah arnelov, zayn huyr Zers vogespar yeghyal sataki 
haghandapetakan kargeal patvi mezaren]. 
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elect and worthy of being inhabited by God and claimed to have 
authority over men”. 

After the Council of Dvin in 719 and later on, a change in Byzan- 
tine policy in favour of iconoclasm drove the Paulicians to the west. 
Referring to their exodus to the southwest, Hovhan says that they 
returned to their “original homeland” in Jjerka or Nerpkert. Melitene 
became a Paulician center during the middle of the eighth century 
and Paulician political history started around these decades. Byzan- 
tine sources mention the name of a Genesius (or Gegnesius), son of 
a certain Paul who fled from persecutions and arrived in the village 
of Episparis in Pharanoia where he took over the leadership of the 
sect in 716. The iconoclastic sympathies of Emperor Leo III the 
Isaurian granted the Paulicians a considerable amount of freedom 
until the reign of Constantine V Copronymus (741-775). Genesius, 
also known by his Pauline name Timothy, moved his community to 
the home province of Constantine-Sylvanus in Mananaghi, where he 
died of the bubonic plague in 746.%* 

The eighth and ninth centuries in Armenia were times of great 
devastation. Heavy taxation imposed by the Arab authorities caused 
waves of uprisings from 748 to 750. Large communities and many 
Armenian nobles moved to Byzantine territories. As temporary allies 
of the Greeks, the Paulicians supported the revolts by the Armenian 
nobility against the Arabs during these years. The military prowess 
of the Paulicians and their growing numbers on Byzantine territories 
drove Emperor Constantine V to deport great numbers of Paulicians 
in the year 747 to Thrace and the Bulgarian frontiers. In 755, during 
his raids on Melitene, Erzrum and Germanica, Emperor Coprony- 
mus again “gathered thousands of Armenians and Monophysitic 
Syrians” and transplanted them in Thrace. These militant Paulician 
communities received fresh additions in 778, when Leo IV moved 
Paulicians from the same areas to Thrace.* 


51 Ibid., 34. The passage: [Entryalk i mardkanê yev astvazayin bnakutyan arjanavor 
linel getyalk, vork i vera yerkri zerknaynotsen handisanan katarel vars]. 

5 B. Sargissian, Study of the Manichaean, 54. 

33 Hovhan of Ozun, “Against the Paulicians”, 39. The passage: [Nakhkin mez- 
ghnêutyan payghakenutyan khesherank vork khratyalk, yev voch imastnatsyalk i Ner- 
sisê katoghikosê, zkni norunn mahvanen khusyalk chogan ghoghetsin urëk ashkharhis 
mero ... 1 hegheghakan heghZzutsich Jurtsen masen hasyal nema, Jerka anvanelov]. 

5*4 N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 118. 

55 P. Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, 16. 

36 Jordan Inavow, The Bogomil Books and Legends [Pokomilian girkern u hëkyatnere- 
Hatvazner], (Sofia, The Bulgarian Academy, 1925). Excerpts published in: G. Mesrop, 
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Led by their dignitaries, another wave of Armenians, fleeing from 
heavy taxation by the Arab authorities, moved to the Byzantine side 
during the years 775 and 778. But the re-establishment of ortho- 
doxy at the Byzantine court put all movement on the eastern borders 
in an extremely unfavourable light. Suspicious of Paulician pene- 
tration, in 782 Constantine VI (780-797) summoned a thousand of 
the immigrant Armenian dignitaries to Constantinople. He branded 
their foreheads with the fox-sign and exiled them to various parts of 
the empire.” 

Deportations continued in western Armenia and Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, while in 782 Armenia completely surrendered to the ‘Abbasids. 
The History of Ghevond is the most elaborate account of these times 
in Armenia. In 792 “an unsuccessful revolt” by Armenian soldiers in 
the Byzantine army, “led to the settlement of a thousand of them in 
Sicily and other islands”.® The origin of the Muslim Armenians of 
Hamshên, or the Hamshenahayk, goes back to these events at the 
end of the eighth century. Refugees from Armenia established them- 
selves in Pontus, a little over a hundred kilometers southeast of 
Trepizond and they eventually embraced Islam. Today there is still 
a large community of Muslim Armenians of Hamshên in the Republic 
of Armenia and other parts of the ex-Soviet Union. 

Before the end of the century, in 794, the Emperor Constantine VI 
settled great numbers of Armenian sectarians in Sicily. According to 
Y. Ivanow, these Paulicians gradually spread into the Italian main- 
land “in armed and militant legions” and from there they dispersed 
into many parts of Europe. These deported Paulician communities 
may have played a role in the origination of European sects known 
as Manichaeans, Cathars, Albigenses, Patarenes, Poplicani and others. 

Constant conflict and changing alliances during the eighth century 
granted the Paulicians a high degree of military and political prepared- 


“The Origin of the Ancient Armenian Community in Bulgaria” [Bulkarahay hin 
gaghutin zagume], Haykaran (Pavlovo-Sofia, 1931), 42-51, 47. 

37 Arshak Alboyajian, Histoy of Armenian Emigrations [Patmutyun hay gaghtaka- 
nutyan], (Cairo, 1941), 233. 

5% Theophanes, Chronographia, (ed.) De Boor, (Leipzig, 1883). Also see P. Charanis, 
Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, 16. 

3 For the history of the Muslim Armenians of Hamshën see: L. Khachikian, 
Pages of the History of the Armenians of Hamshën, (Yerevan, 1969). L. Petrossian, “Arme- 
nians of Hamshëên”, The Armenian Encyclopaedia, Vol. VI, (Yerevan, 1980), 119. 
A. Alboyajian, History of Armenian Emigrations, 233. 

® Y. Ivanow, “Excerpts” from Bogomil Books and Legends, 50. 
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ness and a land of their own during the ninth century. Some of their 
heresiarchs of the eighth century were Zacharias son of Timothy, 
and a foundling named Joseph-Epaphroditus. The latter was followed 
by Sergius-T'ychitus and Baanes (or Vahan) who was “overshadowed 
by his brilliant competitor”, Sergius (or Sargis)." “About the middle 
of the eighth century”, writes Gibbon, “Constantine, surnamed Copro- 
nymus by the worshippers of images, had made an expedition into 
Armenia, and found in the cities of Melitene and Theodosopolis 
(modern Erzrum or Karin), a great number of Paulicians, his kindred 
heretics. As a favour or punishment, he transplanted them from the 
banks of the Euphrates to Constantinople and Thrace; and by emi- 
gration their doctrine was introduced and diffused in Europe ... The 
Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms of persecution, maintained a 
secret correspondence with their Armenian brcthrcn and gave aid 
and comfort to their preachers, who solicited not without success, 
the infant faith of the Bulgarians”. 


Tephrike: the akritic state of the Paulicians in the ninth century 


The persecutions of Michael I, Leo and Theodora in particular to 
restore the worship of images cost the Paulicians and all iconoclasts 
in the east of the Empire over a hundred thousand victims.® The 
ruthlessness of Theodora caused the revolt of Carbeas (or Karbeas) 
“a valiant Paulician, who commanded the guards. In retaliation for 
the slaying of his father, Carbeas led five thousand of his ‘brethren’ 
to the east around 843-844.“ “A Saracen emir introduced him to 
the caliph; and the commander of the faithful extended his sceptre 
to the implacable enemy of the Greeks”. In addition to Arcaous, 
Tephrike between Sivas and Trepizond became a Paulician center, 
or what we call an akritic state. Carbeas became a close ally of the 
Amır of Melitene, and the other Arab amîrs on the frontiers with 
the Greeks, from the Upper Euphrates to Tarsus in general. The 


61 N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 118-119. 

6 Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, (New York, 1932), 
887. 

6 Tbid., 885. 

6% N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 126-127. 

6 E. Gibbon, The Decline, 885. 
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“disciples of St. Paul were joined with those of Mohammed”, and 
during the next three decades the two sides of the borders between the 
empires turned into battlefields for “domestic and foreign” wars. The 
forces of Carbeas showed definite superiority; “dissolute” Michael I, 
Theodora’s son, was defeated under the walls of Samosata.® Chry- 
socheir, a more violent and fanatical figure, took over the leadership 
of the sect after the death of Carbeas in 863/4. “In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems”, at the head of “the servants of the Lord”, he 
devastated Nicaea, Nicomedia, Ancyra and Ephesus, the cathedral 
of which was “turned into a stable of mules and horses”. 

After two raids, the Emperor Basil I the Macedonian destroyed 
Tephrike, the capital of the Paulician state in 872. The refugees took 
new positions further east in the mountainous areas, always maintain- 
ing their “perpetual alliance with the enemies of the empire and the 
Gospel”. During the last quarter of the tenth century, as mentioned 
earlier, Emperor John Tsimisces (969-976), himself an Armenian, 
created a strong Paulician colony on the southeastern borders of the 
empire by settling these militant communities in the fortresses on 
the Euphrates, in ‘Ayntab, Membij and Dalük.”® Paulician activity in 
the region of Antioch and their alliance with the Arabs, alarmed the 
religious authorities. Upon complaints by the patriarch of Antioch, 
Tsimisces deported some of them to Philippopolis in Bulgaria." 

Anna Comnena referred to the hostile disposition and activity of 
the deported Paulicians—known as the Bogomils—on the Danube, 
Thrace and Philippopolis.” The Bogomils must have been quite 
notorious communities. Catholicos Nerses IV Klayetsi-Shnorhali or 
Graceful (1100-1173) drew a close analogy between the Arevordik 
or the Sun Worshippers of Samosata (another name by which the 
sects were known) and the Bogomils of the Balkans.” In general 
however, there is a conspicuous silence in medieval Armenian litera- 


% Op. cit. 

67 Tbid., 886. 

68 Op. cit. 

° Ibid., 887. 

* A. Alboyajian, History of Armenian Emigrations, 240. 

"' See E. Gibbon, The Decline, 887. N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 130. The source 
of both is: Zonaras, Annales, Tome H, 1, xvii, 209. E. Tachella, “Les Anciens Pauliciens 
et les Modernes Bulgares Catholiques de la Philippopolitaine”, Le Museon, XVI (1897), 
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73 Nersës Shnorhali, Encyclical Letters [Endhanrakan tughtk], (Jerusalem, 1871). 
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ture about Paulician history during the ninth century. But the memory 
of Carbeas, Chrysocheir and life in the border regions of the two 
empires survived in the tenth century Byzantine epic of Digenes Akrites.* 

The Arab-Byzantine wars which lasted from the end of the sev- 
enth to the end of the tenth century, created the Arab epic popularly 
known as Delhemma, otherwise entitled “The Life of Amira Dhat al- 
Himma, mother of champions of Islam, of her son the Amîr ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, of the Amır Abu Muhammad al-Battal, the master of 
error “Uqba and of astute Sumadris.”” So far five manuscripts in 
verse are available of the epic of Digenes Akirites, as well as a Rus- 
sian version of the twelfth-thirteenth centuries. 

The characters in the epic of Digenes Akriltes, the geographical loca- 
tions, and the events contain a good deal of surprisingly accurate 
historical data. Paulician leaders and well-knowrıı characters are de- 
scribed as “Muslims”. The heroes and heroines move between Islam 
and Christianity by easy conversions. The hero, Basil Digenes Akrites, 
is born of a Muslim mother and Christian father. The wife of Digenes 
defines her homeland as Mayyafariqîn, her father as the Amîr Haplor- 
rabdis. According to Bartikian, this is Qaysite Amîr Abu’[]-Ward, a 
contemporary of Carbeas and Chrysocheir. He is particularly famil- 
iar to medieval Armenian authors for having executed the famous 
Tonrakian heresiarch Smbat of Zarehavan in 834.7 

H. Bartikian has interesting analyses of the locations referred to in 
the epic, such as Mananaghi, Mayyafariqîn, in particular Angilene 
(or Angegh Tun), and the relations they implied to the sectarians whose 
homeland these places were. He also traces the close connections of 
the Byzantine epic with the famous Armenian national epic of Davitt 
of Sassun. The latter originated during the same periods and in the 
same regions. These epics share common elements and are distinctly 


* First published in 1875: Les Explots de Basile Digenis Akritas: Epopée Byzantine du 
Dixiême Siêcle, (ed.) C. Salthas and E. Legrand (Paris, 1875); Digenes Akrites, (ed., trans., 
notes) John Mavrogordato, (Oxford, 1956). 

7” Marius Canard, “Delhemma: Epopée Arabe des Guèrres Arabo-Byzantines”, 
Byzantion, X (1935), 283-300. Same article was published in Marius Canard, Byzance 
et les Musulmans du Proche Orient, (London, 1973). 

7% H. M. Bartikian, “The Byzantine Epic of ‘Digenis Akritas’ and its Significance 
in Armenology” [Büzandakan Digenis Akritas vipergutyune yev nra nshanakutyune 
hayagitutyan hamar], Patma-Banasirakan Handzs, I11 (1963), 185-194, 185. 

7 H. M. Bartikian, “Notes sur Pepopée Byzantine ‘Digenis Akritas”, Revue des Etudes 
Arméniennes, Nouvelle Série, I11 (1966), 147-166. 

* Tbid., 172. 
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different from other epics in the three cultures (that is, Byzantine, 
Arab and Armenian). Consequently, the conditions which generated 
them should be sought in extra-conventional and extra-orthodox 
levels of social-political life in the regions between the two empires. 
These epics indeed reflected akritic patterns and ideals of life on 
the borders between different worlds. This was a manner of exist- 
ence that simultaneously absorbed conflicts as well as affinities and 
generated a unique cultural spirit, an ethos that by its origin perhaps, 
was bound to be “unorthodox” and “heretical” from the perspec- 
tives of the “orthodox” establishments on both sides of the borders. 
The ideals, concepts and folklore in three epics are at the same time 
syntheses of their national origins and antitheses as far as their strictly 
national loyalties were concerned. Attempts to nationalize these epics 
have so far distorted the unique historical and philosophical signifi- 
cance of their content. What distinguishes these epics is the con- 
spicuous absence of national and religious fanaticism so typical of 
sectarian thought and politics during those periods. The folkloric 
and epic concepts and images in turn reflect primarily and perhaps 
exclusively a sectarian culture in an akritic or marcher homeland. 
The first translators of the epic of Digenes Akrites, Salthas and Legrand 
remark that “all the identifiable figures in the poem are connected 
by family and by locality to a Paulician milieu”. This peculiarity of 
the epic and other comments by J. Mavrogordato are equally rele- 
vant to the other two epics. I share his criticism of all attempts to 
politicize the epic in favour of Greek nationalism. “It is difficult to 
see”, says Mavrogordato, “how anybody capable of reading the poem 
from beginning to end, could be expected to swallow this, seeing 
that the hero is ex Aypothesi a happy fusion of Christian and Moham- 
medan blood. There is little religious fanaticism in the poem, and 
only the most perfunctory expressions of Christianity. There is in 
fact little sign of any real religious feeling at all.”%® In all three we 
find no “theological passion”, as Mavrogordato puts it." Conversions 
back and forth between Islam and Christianity take place in a folk- 
loric fashion and without scruples. Neither Byzantine nor Armenian 
orthodoxy are issues with which the poem concerns itself. The term 
Paulician never appears in the epic, although the hero is the grand- 


7° J. Mavrogordato, Introduction to Digenes Akrites, Ixv. 
9% Tbid., Ixv 
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son of “Chrysocherpes” (or Chrysocheir) the famous and last Paulician 
heresiarch of the ninth century. Instead, there is a passion for horses, 
wealth, hunting, love, war, as natural contexts for a heroic life, and 
a peculiar longing for independence. 

Mavrogordato also points to dangers in attempts to read Armenian 
nationalism into the epic. It is true that “everybody mentioned in the 
poem was more or less an Armenian”,%® rather Paulician-Armenian, 
but, according to him, during the ninth and tenth. centuries, there 
had already developed something called “Byzantine nationality”. Thus 
attempts by N. Adonts®%® to draw parallels between Digenes Akrites and 
Davit of Sassun—as two versions of the same epic entity—~shed no 
light on the essential problems these epics suggest for further research. 

One of the objectives of this study was to bring out the typically 
“sectarian” manner in which “nationalism” and “orthodoxy” were 
conceived and balanced on the popular level during and after the 
ninth century in the Muslim world. The unscrupulous fashion in which 
nationalities and religions are treated in the epic of Digenes Akrites is 
an indication of this effect. The heroes do not belong to any estab- 
lishment, their style of life in a particular geographic-military posi- 
tion turns into a vehicle for heroic ideals. The absence of conscious 
nationalism, religious and political “urgency”®* give the epic a float- 
ing nature, linked as it were by an umbilical cord to its sectarian 
identity. Mavrogordato believes that the initial poem, the Digeneid, was 
the work of a learned monk or scribe from the district of Comagene 
(around Marash in Cilicia, north of Syria). This author may have 
wanted to “make out of a floating folkstory something permanent 
like ‘Tart des musées’, . .. We know that it was written when there had 
been for some time a ‘Roman peace’ on the frontiers of the Empire 
and when there was a possibility and a prospect of that peace being 
maintained. The author is telling a story of the past and not record- 
ing contemporary events. He has heard of Paulician rebellions but 
knows little about them, in spite of the fact that he appears to be 
writing in their own country on the Euphrates”.% 


82 Tbid., Ixvii. 

83 N. Adonts, “Les Fonds Historiques de Epopée Byzantine Digenes Akritas”, 
Byzantion Seitschrif, XXIX (1930), 198-227. 

%* J. Mavrogordato, Introduction to Digenes Akrites, Ixxix. 

85 Op. cit. 
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ARMENIAN SECTARIANS IN UPPER MESOPOTAMIA AND 
SYRIA FROM THE NINTH TO ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


The Tonrakians and Grigor Magistros 


Decades before the fall of Tephrike in 872 and the exodus of Paulicians 
to the east and south, other sectarian factions were active there and 
involved in social uprisings. In Aghvank and Siunik the Khurramids 
and Babakians were already cause for concern both for the Arme- 
nian and the Islamic establishments. During the term of Catholicos 
Hovhannes of Ovayek (833-855) most parts of Upper Mesopotamia 
and the province of Apahunik in particular saw wide-spread unrest. 
These dissidents were identified as Tonrakians (after the small town 
of Tonrak or Tondrak or Tondurak) just south of Manazkert in the 
province of Apahunik. Their heresiarch was Smbat, a native of Zare- 
havan who had established himself in Tonrak, within Muslim con- 
trolled territory. 

The earliest account of heresiarch Smbat of Zarehavan and his 
followers is an “Epistle to the Abbot of the Monastery of Kjav” by 
Grigor of Narek (951-1003). The Monastery of Narek was situated 
south of Lake Van in the province of Mogk. Narek briefly refers to 
the subject in his Book of Lamentation [Matyan voghbergutyan]. He 


' See Ashot Hovhannisian, “Smbat of Zarehavan: His Times and Contempora- 
ries” [Sempat Zarehavantsi, nra jamanakn u jamanakakitsnere], Barber Matenadarani, 
3 (1956), 7-30. 

? Grigor of Narek, “Epistle of the Most Blessed Vardapet Grigor of Narek to the 
Magnificent and Great Order of Kjav, Concerning the Beliefs of the Cursed 
Tonrakians” [Tught amenashnorh vardapetin Grigori Narekatsvo zor gryats i hoyakap 
hakanavor ukhten Kjava, vasn karzyatsen anizelo Tonrakyants], Book of Letters, xcii, 
498-502. 

— An English translation, by F. C. Conybeare, The Key of Truth. A4 Manual of the 
Paulician Church in Armenia (Oxford, 1898). Appendix i, 125-130. 

— A modern west-Armenian translation in: Arsën A. Gueorguizian, The Movement 
of the Paulictan- Tondrakians in the Armenian Apostolic Church— From the Seventh to the Twelfth 
Centuries [Pavghikean-T'ondraketsineru sharjume hayastanyats arakelakan yekeghetsvo 
mêJ], (Beirut, 1970), 90-94. 

3 Grigor of Narek, Book of Lamentation [Matyan voghbergutyan], (Venice, 1926). 
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himself, his father Khosrov of Anzev, and his uncle Anania of Narek, 
(d. 990) were all suspected of the Tonrakian heresy. Persecutions of 
all sorts of dissidents took massive dimensions during the tenth cen- 
tury. Expressions of dissatisfaction or reformist attitudes became tar- 
gets for the establishment and the Church. Members of different classes 
were accused of the Tonrakian heresy. The first polemical treatise 
was “Confession of Faith” by Anania of Narek who wrote it upon 
the instruction of Catholicos Anania of Mogk (943-965). This epistle, 
now lost, contained a detailed exposé of Tonrakian doctrines and 
their refutation. In the course of time, it became a reference for all 
subsequent literature on the subject. Grigor’s epistle was based on 
Anania’s treatise and summarized the main tenets of the Tonrakians, 
as expounded there. 

According to Narek, the Tonrakian heresy had many followers 
both among the populace and the clergy. Some monastic orders, 
like that of Kjav, followed the “heretical” line after a certain “scholar” 
named Mushegh arrived there. According to Narek’s summary, Tonra-=- 
kians rejected ordination and the hierarchy of the Church. Smbat of 
Zarehavan considered the Eucharist an ordinary meal and the bap- 
tismal water simply bath water. For him the “blessed day of the 
Lord” was just a day of the week; Smbat also ridiculed genuflexion 
in prayer and the baptismal fount. Grigor also accused the T'onrakians 
of “indiscriminate Mezghnëean relations” and promiscuity while, he 
said, “Christ prevented even the eye from looking”. Furthermore, 
according to him, they considered the Cross a material and man- 
made object, and the sacrament of marriage superfluous since mu- 
tual sympathy and the commandment of love were sufficient to bring 
two people into a union. Religious traditions like offerings of animals 
to the church and similar obligations were seen as briberies. 

As it was in the case of all previous sects, radical adoptionism 
constituted the core of T'onrakian doctrines. Christ was considered 
an ordinary mortal; their “anthropolatrous apostasy”, said Narek, 
“led them to call their heresiarchs Christs, reminding us of Christ’s 
warning against the false prophets”. Smbat’s followers, “dared to call 


“^ A medieval manuscript under the same title, i.e., “Confession of Faith” [Gir 
khostovanutyan] was published in Ararat, III (1892) by Miaban (Galust Têr Mekert- 
chian), but is at present considered unauthentic. 

3 Grigor of Narek, “Letter to the Abbot of Kjav”, Book of Letters, 498-502, 500. 
The phrase: [bazmaherzvaz joghovuyn dases]. 

6 See Appendix III for the passage in Narek’s letter. 
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the leader of their detestable sect, Christ”. According to Poghos of 
Taron, Tonrakians believed that “Christ was a mere man”, conse- 
quently, anyone and especially their heresiarchs, could be chosen to 
be in Christ’s position.® Describing Tonrakian worship of heresiarchs 
as a form of “man-worship”, Narek saw it as inferior to and worse 
than pagan idolatry. 

Smbat’s execution by the ruler of Apahunik, Amir Abu’l]-Ward (in 
medieval Armenian texts written as Abelbard or Abelard) has intrigued 
historians. If Smbat’s teachings were “close” and “akin” to the faith 
of Abu’l]-Ward, as Narek said in the same letter, why would Abu’l- 
Ward suddenly change his attitude towards an ally?" For a Muslim 
who did not recognize the divinity of Christ anyway, Smbat’s claims 
could not be cause for concern and execution. Before executing him, 
according to Narek, Abu’l]-Ward told Smbat that just as Christ resur- 
rected, he too could do the same if his claim was true.'' The reasons 
for the position of this Qaysite Amir towards Smbat were purely 
political. Abu’l-Ward was a vassal prince subject to Ashot Bagratuni, 
“Prince of Princes” and one of the earliest founders of the Bagratuni 
Dynasty (885-1045). The elimination of a powerful heresiarch and 
an enemy to the Armenian establishment, was a service he was ren- 
dering to the Bagratunis. Smbat was also particularly dangerous for 
his connections with the sectarians in Aghvank. During the same 
decades when the Paulicians were lords of an independent land in 
Mananaghi and T'ulayl under the leadership of Sergius, east of these 
regions, Smbat was busy organizing the sectarians. Magistros says 
that he “gathered the poisonous mischievers in one location and the 
latter consented to follow the orders of this theoclastic, lewd, lawless 
and devil-loving Smbat”.'® 


'G. of Narek, “Letter to the Abbot of the Order of Kjav”, A. Gueorguizian, 
“The Movement of the Paulician . . .”, 96. The passage: [. . . zgelkhavor aghandin yuryants 
garshutyann handegnyal Kristos anvanen]. 

° Poghos of Taron, Matenadaran Ms. no. 5787, f. 294b. Also see partial trans- 
lation in F. Conybeare, Key of Truth, Appendix viii. The passage: [Asen te lok mard 
er Kristos]. 

3 “Book of Letters”, 499. The passage: [mardapasht uratsutyun, vor garsheli ë yev 
anizyal kan zkrapashtutyun]. 

' Tbid., 500. The passage: [... merz ër yev dratsnoghatsen molegnutyan]. 

11 See A. Hovhannissian, “Smbat of Zarehavan...”, 15. 

* The passage is from the letter of Grigor Magistros to the Syrian Patriarch 
entitled: “Response to the letter of the Catholicos of the Syrians, as Duke of Vaspu- 
rakan and Taron, concerning the activities of the Manichaeans from the Greek 
world, and the remnants of the Tonrakians there. These (sectarians) went to the 
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Peasant uprisings in Aghvank were often led by militant heresiarchs. 
Earlier, the Khurramids of the eighth century led by Abü Muslim 
had their Armenian sympathizers. After the death of Javitan Ibn 
Sahl—their Mahdt, Babak for Baban in Armenian texts), led the sect 
claiming to be the reincarnation of the latter. At some periods, he 
found Armenian allies, among the local Armenian princes, like Sahl 
b. Smbat and Vassak prince of Siunik, whose provinces he joined to 
his territories. During the tenth century, there were still Babakian 
communities in Armenia, in addition to several regions of Iraq, Persia 
and the western shores of the Caspian Sea.'* Babak was eventually 
captured by Aghvanian Prince Sahl b. Smbat (or Isahak Smbatian, 
term started in 821), in retaliation for Babak’s raping members of 
Smbat’s family. Babak was executed by Afshin in 837/838.“ 

Like Babak, Smbat claimed to be a mahdî or paraclete. According 
to Peter of Sicily, Paulician heresiarch Sergius, a contemporary of 
Smbat and Babak, asked his followers to worship him as paraclete.' 
Judging from the reports of the medieval polemicists, Smbat stood 
very close to these Persian trends. The link between Smbat and Per- 
sian pagan religions was made by Magistros in his letter to the 
Patriarch of the Syrians. Smbat acquired his heresy, he said, from a 
“Persian physician-astrologer-priest”, or a “meJusik” (majist or Zoroas- 
trian).'® Eleventh century historian Aristakës of Lastivert ascribed a 


Catholicos of the Syrians in Amid, and tried to persuade him (in favour of their 
doctrines). Inquiring about the matter, the latter wrote a letter to Grigor Magistros 
Arshakuni, and this is the reply”. The Epistles of Grigor Magistros, (Alexandrapol, 1910), 
148-164. [Pataskhani asorvots i jamanaki horjam ër duks i Vaspurakan yev i Taron, 
zkni barnaluyn zmaniketsisen hashkharhen Hunats, yev i Tondrekats menatsyalsen 
notsa korzanyal azgen. Chokan katughikosen asorvots i kaghakn Amid, zi terevs 
khabêutyamb havanetsutsanen zna, zor na gryal tught i Grigor Magistrosen 
hArshakunin. Yev ays ë pataskhan nmin]. 

— ‘The passage, ibid., 160: [Ztuynes charutyan i mi vayr joghovyal herzvazes, hava- 
netsan aynem astvazamart yev tsankapatar divamoli anorinin Smbata orengs dnel]. 

'’ The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. V (Leiden, 1986), 65. 

14 For the history of Sahl b. Smbat and Babak see: H. Kurdian, “Babak and Sahl 
Ibn Smbat—A Page from Ninth Century History”, in three parts [Babak yev Sahel 
ibn Smbat-Ej me mer innerord daru patmutenên], Bazmavep, 1-2, 3-5, 6-7 (1958), 
9-22, 72-82, 132-9. 

15 Petrus Sicilus, Historia utilis et refutatio atque eversio haereseos Manichaeorum qui et 
Pauliciani dicuntur, Bulgariae archiepiscopo nuncupata, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
Series Graeco-Latina, ed. J. B. Migne (Paris, 1855), CIV, 1239/40-1303/4. 

1 G. Magistros, “Letter to the Syrian Catholicos”, Epistles, 153. The passage: 
[Usyal zchar molutyun humemê parskakan bjishkë yev hastghabashkhë mogë, zor 
Mrjusik kochaek]. 
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similar doctrinal background to another Tonrakian heresiarch called 
Kunzik in the province of Mananaghi. The latter claimed that he 
was the disciple of certain monk who “spread news that he was from 
Aghvank”.’ 

In his KZistory of the Caucasian Aghvanians Movses of Kaghankatuk 
traced close links between sectarian unrest and peasant uprisings in 
Aghvank; he also spoke of alliances between these dissident Arme- 
nians, the Khurramids, Babakians and other Persian-Shî‘T subsects.'® 
The followers of Babak were persecuted by the ‘Abbasids, and since 
the Bagratunis were in the process of establishing their kingdom 
with an understanding with the ‘Abbasids, the removal of a leading 
heresiarch was particularly appreciated by both sides. Smbat of 
Zarehavan died around the year 835 shortly before the execution of 
Babak in 837/8 in the east. Babak was on his way to the west when 
he fell captive to Sahl b. Smbat, once his ally. 

To my knowledge, the existence of common doctrines and history 
between the Armenian and Muslim sects was first suggested by 
W. Ivanow. In the texts of Ahl-i Haqq or the Truth-Worshippers of 
Kurdistan (twelfth century), he considered Paulicianism as one of the 
elements which constituted their doctrines. He traced “strong and 
comparatively recent traces of Christian beliefs, which may perhaps 
be recognized as akin to the Paulician or Thontraki sectarianism in 
Upper Mesopotamia and Armenia in the medieval period”. Based 
on similarities between Ahl-i Haqq and Paulician/ Tonrakian beliefs, 
he suggested that Christian and other non-Muslim elements in the 
faith of this ‘Alid sect were primarily Paulician. In his Introduction 
there is a very interesting remark about Sultan Sahak, one of the 
five Incarnations of ‘Alî, the “real founder of the sect”, Bahus and 
Benyamin, the two other figures in Ahl-i Haqq theology. “It is note- 
worthy”, said Ivanow, “that ‘Sahak’ can only be an Armenian form 


'’ Aristakës of Lastivert [Aristakëes Lastivertsi, Patmutyun, History, (trans., ed., notes)] 
V. D. Gevorgian, (Yerevan, 1971), 91. The passage: [Sa sovorel ër shnabaro mi 
abeghayits vore ir masin tarazel ër té Aghvankits ê]. 

18 Movsës of Kaghankatuk (or Daskhuran), History of the Caucasian Albanians, (trans. 
ed.) C. F. J. Dowsett, (London, 1961). See also a modern east-Armenian edition by 
the translation of and notes by Varag Arakelian (Yerevan, 1969). [Movsës Kaghan- 
katvatsi, patmutyun aghvanits ashkharhi]. 

1 W. Ivanow, The Truth-Worshippers of Kurdistan and Ahl-i Haqq Texts, (Leiden, 1953), 
32. 
* Tbid., 48-57. 
2 Tbid., 12. 
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of the Islamic name Ishaq or Isaac. Similarly Bahus is obviously the 
Armenian name Boghos, Paul. Benyamin is also an Armenian form 
of Benjamin, and we may add Nuy, i.e., Nuh, Noah, also of the 
same origin. Thus we apparently have to deal here with compara- 
tively fresh traces of an Armenian, perhaps Thonraki, or generally 
Paulician phase in the evolution of the tribal milieu in which the 
Ahl-i Haqq sect sprang”. 

Ivanow defended the view that the Paulician/T'onrakian elements 
that eventually embraced Islam, carried their faith with them and 
participated in the development of new syncretistic sects in the re- 
mote mountainous areas of eastern Asia Minor. To support the case 
that several surviving tribes preserved their Paulician origins, he 
brought a testimony by E. S. Soane about a “Balaki” tribe in the 
district of Darsim. The tribe lived among the Kurds and the Zaza 
and its members spoke a language which was a “mixture of Kurdish, 
Armenian and Arabic”. The Paulicians were called Bayalika by the 
Arabs, and the word “Balaki” seems to be a distorted version of the 
Arabic word. 

In medieval Armenian history while Paulicianism was connected 
to religious heresies, later on the trends known as Tonrakians were 
closely linked with peasant and reformist movements. Violence against 
the Church and the nobility was often triggered by otherwise “regu- 
lar” practices. In one case, for example, the cause of attacks was the 
donation of villages by the prince of the province to the monastery 
of Tatev.* The move provoked peasant (shinakan) uprisings in pro- 
test. S. Orbelian put the date of the first wave of peasant revolts at 
915.5 In general, the riots started during the second decade of the 
tenth century in the region of Tamaleks, but they were soon brought 
under control. The second phase lasted from 918 to 958 and in- 
volved the peasants of Aveladasht. The peasants of Gureghaberd, 
the earlier rebels, supported the new “brigands” or the “mischievous” 
factions, as they were described. The monastery of Tatev was attacked 


” Tbid., 8-9. 

?3 W. Ivanow, The Truth Worshippers, 9. The source: E. B. Soane, Grammar of the 
Kurmanfi or Kurdish Language, (Leiden, 1913), v. 

4 T. Sahakian, “La Révolte Paysanne en Siwnie au X° Siècle”, Revue des Etudes 
Arméniennes, Nouvelle Série, vol. I (1964), 243-252, 243. 

5 Stepanos Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie, (trans.) Brosset, (St. Petersburg, 1864), 
136-137. 

* T. Sahakian, “La Révolte Paysanne...”, 250. 
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and parts of it were pillaged and destroyed. The last decade of the 
century saw a final phase of acts of violence against the ecclesiastical 
establishments.” 

According to Aristakës of Lastivert,# over 160 years after the exe- 
cution of Smbat of Zarehavan, the provinces of Apahunik, the dis- 
tricts of Hark and Khnus (Hinis), saw extremely serious events within 
the Church and involved members of the aristocracy, the clergy and 
the peasants. The events of the province of Hark constitute the theme 
of two chapters in the History of Aristakës.® The figure at the center 
of these troubles was Bishop Hakobos, the head of the churches of 
the province of Hark. He was described as an ascetic and saintly 
figure surrounded by sympathizers who emulated him. Aristakês, 
however, considered the virtues of Hakobos mere appearance and 
shrewd deception to mislead the public and conceal the heretical 
nature of his teachings. 

By the testimony of Aristakës again, Bishop Hakobos was a critic 
of the church and the clergy in particular. In the churches under his 
jurisdiction, he introduced several modifications, which alienated the 
conservatives. Hakobos chose the “worthiest” among the priests and 
allowed them to perform mass only three times a year. The rest he 
condemned to silence, and preached that the only way to seek God’s 
grace was through repentance and prayer.® The mediating roles of 
the church and the clergy were in turn cancelled; the sacrifice of 
animals, as innocent victims, was banned as superfluous: the followers 
of Hakobos devoted themselves to monastic life, and refused to sur- 
render even under threat of harsh punishment.” 

After two church councils, at which he absented himself, Hakobos 
was betrayed by one his followers, a certain Yessayi from Erzrum. He 
was brought to Catholicos Sargis of Sevan (992-1016), was branded 
by the sign of the fox and thrown into prison. According to Aristakês, 
after breaking out of prison, Hakobos went to Tonrak in Apahunik, 
“the den of the beasts”, where his “people lived in farms and remote 
places”. He spent his last days in MayyafariqIn.* Some sources speak 
of his conversion to Islam. 


7 Tbid., 251. 

® AristakëEs of Lastivert, Histor, 86. 
7 Tbid., 86-91. 

3% Tbid., 91-98. 

3" Tbid., 89-90. 

3 Tbid., 91. 
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Aristakës devoted another chapter to a different series of events in 
Mananaghi during the first decade of the eleventh century.%* The 
heresiarch of these sectarians was the monk Kunzik whose closest 
associates and co-heresiarchs were three women from the nobility 
and a prince. In addition to female heresiarch Simplicia of Sivas, 
Paulicians Sheti and Mare, three more women join the list of female 
Armenian heresiarchs. These were a noble lady called Hranush and 
two sisters, Akhni and Qamara; a prince named Verver became their 
“obedient” “brother”; the latter not only converted to the “heresy”, 
but also joined these women in spreading it and supporting the sec- 
tarians financially. Following their example, he withdrew his gener- 
ous contributions to the church and after evacuating the priests, he 
donated his estates to the sectarian communities. 

The economic support the nobility provided to the sectarians, in- 
creased their numbers and regulated their presence in Mananaghi. 
Aristakës described in detail assaults on the local churches and mon- 
asteries, the destruction of the famous cross of the village of Baz- 
maghbür, near the villages of Kashë and Aghüso (both estates of the 
aristocratic heresiarchs). Mutual acts of violence followed and a Byzan- 
tine royal delegate appeared as arbitrator and judge. Aristakëes ended 
his narrative by the story of Verver’s painful death, probably of lep- 
rosy. “Fear of misleading innocent minds”, prevented Aristakës from 
describing the beliefs and practices of these heretics. He mentioned, 
however that they rejected the “church, its canons, baptism, com- 
munion, the holy mass, the cross and fasting”, and that they had a 
“silent and artless” way of praying in contrast to the ceremonious 
manner in which the faithful raised their songs and prayers to God.* 

As far as the doctrines of the Tonrakians were concerned, Aristakës 
added nothing new to Narek’s letter, but for the first and only time 
his history revealed the social dimensions of Tonrakian unrest. Fur- 
thermore, it unclosed the reformist and not “heretical” objectives of 
some of the clergy involved in the events. What Aristakês ascribed 
to Bishop Hakobos was remotely and superficially related to classic 
sectarian principles. Hakobos refused to give communion to members 


3 Tbid., 91-98. 

34 Tbid., 98. The passage in the classical version: [Ayl vor haytni ë i nosa, yev 
mez aseli €, aysokik yen zekeghetsi yev zekeghetsvo kargavorutyun bnav voch 
çnduneyin voch zmegekertutyunen yev voch zmez yev zsarsarsapeli khorhurd pataragin, 
voch zkhach yev voch zkargavorutyun pahots]. 

35 Tbid., 96. 
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of the community because, as Aristakës explained, “if the sinner did 
not repent himself, neither sacrifice nor mass could help him to attain 
salvation”. The followers of Hakobos ridiculed those who slaughtered 
animals as offerings, and they addressed the poor beast saying “O 
wretched animal, if he [the sinner] went astray and deserved death, 
what sin have you committed to die with him?”.3’” If anything at all, 
these attitudes reflected radically different religious and social atti- 
tudes from the so far known sectarian beliefs and in a sense antici- 
pated the European Reformation. Similar to Narek who presented the 
Tonrakians as a majority, Aristakëes estimated that “half” the popula- 
tion followed these doctrines; in other words, the dissidents were not 
minorities that stood apart from the rest of the “orthodox” majority. 
Acts of violence were committed, he says, between the “two halves” 
of the population, and both sides included members of all classes.*# 

The incident of Bishop Hakobos is particularly important as the 
most direct revelation of internal strife within the Armenian Church. 
Hakobos was isolating the “unworthy” and corrupt elements and 
allowing only the “worthy” to perform liturgy. A few decades earlier, 
Narek, his father Khosrov of Anzev and his uncle Anania were vic- 
tims of corruption within the church and were treated as suspects. 
Their polemical writings were in fact “confessions of faith” addressed 
to their accusers in place of apologies. 

About fifty years later and in the same locations, large scale per- 
secutions were carried out against the sectarians. The figure directly 
involved in this phase of Tonrakian history was Grigor Pahlavuni- 
Magistros (d. 1058/9), Byzantine-appointed Duke of Taron and Vas- 
purakan. Persecutions of the sectarians constituted the highlights of 
the political and military career of Magistros and at least four other 
members of his immediate family, the last of whom was his grandson 
Bahram, the vizier of Fatimid caliph al-Hafiz. In preparation for 
Byzantine occupation of Armenia, the Pahlavunis and the other aris- 
tocratic houses were evacuated from their home estates in Armenia 
and given vast territories in Upper Mesopotamia and north Syria in 
exchange. To clear the region of all dissident elements, Grigor 
Magistros was charged by Emperor Constantine IX Monomachus 


3% Tbid., 96. The passage in the classical version: [Të vor inken yurov anzZamben, 
vorov meghaven yev novimb chapashkharyats, nma voch hishatakek ognen yev voch 
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with organizing military campaigns in the whole region. These opera- 
tions lasted from 1051 to 1054. In a letter to the Syrian Patriarch, 
Magistros described the Mesopotamian world as part of the “holy” 
Byzantine Empire and himself as the Emperor’s representative in every 
sense. The sects will not be allowed, he said, to spread their teach- 
ings there. He bluntly held the patriarch personally responsible for 
any “blood” that might be spilled as a consequence of negligence or 
defiance of orders not to support or give refuge to the sectarians. 
The letter ended in a stern warning: “Abolish their [sectarians’] name, 
literature and activity, otherwise, you will find yourself facing divine 
wrath”. 

. Much of what we know about sectarian-related events in the middle 
of the eleventh century is based on the epistles of Magistros.® It is 
in these letters that we read about seven Tonrakian heresiarchs: Thodros, 
Ananës, Arka, Sargis, Küregh, Hesu, and the “red-haired dog Ghazar”.* Like 
the founder of their sect, Smbat of Zarehavan, these figures claimed 
to be “priests” without being ordained by the church, as Magistros 
put it. In general, it seems that the movements of the heresiarchs, 
their literature and religious activities were not made public and 
easily detectable. Like the Pythagoreans, said Magistros, some of the 
Tonrakians would commit suicide rather than betray their fellow 
sectarians. By pleasant manners and “sweet speech” they misled and 
deceived the investigators, and it was through spies that the men of 
Magistros were led to their centers. 

Over two centuries after the execution of Smbat, his headquarters, 
the town of Tonrak had still maintained its importance. Following 
the direction of “contaminated waters . .. I1 reached their source in 


3 G. Magistros, “Letter to the Syrian Catholicos”, 167-168. The passage: [Bayts 
patvirem Zez, tuyl tvêk mez yev ashkharhin mer MiJagetats yev amenayn vork çend 
ishkhanutyamb horomots surb tagavorutyan mi teghtovk yev patvirelov zchar herzvaz 
Zer usutsanëêk kam hastatek yev aha aryun aynotsik yev Zern i glukh zer. Tapaletsëek 
aysuhetev zanun Zer yev zban yev zgorz, apa yetê voch, zorutyunën Astuzo yerevestsi 
i zez yev barkutyamb yurov kherovestsutsë Zez]. 

“ Grigor Magistros, “Epistle in reply to the letter of the Tulaylans, the remnants 
of the New Manichaeans and Tonrakians, who had come to the Catholicos of the 
Syrians, in an attempt to deceive him”, Epistles, 165-168. The title: [Pataskhani 
teghtuyn Tulayletseats, menatseluyn i norots Maniketsvots Tondraketsatsn, vork 
yekeal ëin ar katughikosn asorvots yev kamein khabel zna]. 

*“ G. Magistros, “Letter to the Syrian Patriarch”, 154. Hovhan of Mayragom 
speaks of three Aghvanian iconoclastics called Thaddeus, Hesu and Grigor, see 
S. Der Nersëssian, “Une Apologie des Images du Septième Siêcle”, Byzantion, XVII 
(1944-1945), 58-87. 

* Tbid., 154. 
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Tonrak”, said Magistros, where “the fire of the evil heresy raged” in 
their “temple”. By “divine providence” and faithful to the legacy of 
his “ancestor” (i.e., Grigor the Illuminator), he continued, “I eradi- 
cated the seeds of evil and heresy” during the reign of Emperor 
Constantine Monomachus.® By the help of two informers called 
Policarpos and Nicanor, he was led to the locations of the sectarians, 
which he called “dog habitats” (“shenavank”), where lived “men clad 
as priests and multitudes of whorish women”. During these raids, he 
confiscated, read and then destroyed their literature. Villages were 
burnt and their inhabitants evacuated. “I drove them outside the 
borders”, wrote Magistros, “without inflicting any bodily harm to 
anyone”, unlike other military men “who slayed the old and young 
without mercy”, “branded them with the fox-sign”; some even “blinded 
them”. Magistros claimed to have refrained from inflicting physical 
harm on anyone, even though the law stated that capital punish- 
ment be applied to these groups.“ 

Three trends were distinguished among the Tonrakians by Magis- 
tros: the first group he likened to the Epicureans and its members 
were “most evil” and atheistic, he said. They preached hopelessness 
and were “capable of taking deadly poison and ending their own 
lives”. The second group, according to him, cursed the Manichaeans 
but was in fact identical with them both in deeds and thoughts. The 
last group seems to be the largest and the most familiar. Its members, 
he said, lived in mixed communities; their bishops and priests were 
not ordained by the Armenian Church; although they claimed to be 
Armenian Christians, he added,“ they adhered to distorted beliefs 
which had nothing in common with the orthodox faith. Magistros 
described these “Christians” as “dogs”, repeated thrice.” 


* Tbid., “Letter to the Syrian Patriarch”, 158. The passage: [Apa tesyal im 
peghtorumen makraguyn Jruyn, vor zavalër, yev hetevyal atrushanin Tondrakats, 
horum taghyal kayr khemoren saduketsvots yev borboker taghyal anteghen charutyan, 
zor zorutyamben Astuzo yev aghotivk mero surb kahanayapetin yev Lusavorchin 
yev nakhahorn hraman enkalyal i Tiarnê zavurs mero surb yev kristosapsakyal ink- 
nakal arkayin Kostandea Monomakhin makretsi zamenayn voromen charutyan 
yev peghzutyan]. 

* Tbid., 162. 

% Tbid., 158. 

*% Tbid., 159. 

7 Op. cit. The passage: [Aylandak imn kargats yev kronits kristoneits . . . voroshyalk 
yen anepiskoposunges yev ankahanays sherjin yev asen banivk, yetê mek hAramyan 
gendëen yemk yev havatov hamemat notsa. Bayts voch yen hamemat voch miov ivik, 
ayl hakarak yev neshanakyal miyayn hamanun Zaynen, vorpës shun yev shun yev 
shun]. 
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The operations of Magistros contributed to broadening the circle 
of sectarian expansion, but failed to achieve their initial objectives. 
Poghos of Taron (d. 11253) referred to the sectarians of his time as 
the inheritors of the Manichaeans, Marcionites, Paulicians and Ton- 
rakians. Like the earlier sects, he said, they were adoptionistic, i.e., 
in their opinion, Christ was a mere man. The testimony of Poghos 
added almost nothing new except establishing the continuation of 
the sects and their doctrines.® The sectarians had their own reli- 
gious life independent of and in opposition to the national church. 
Heresiarchs claimed to be priests “without really being” such® and 
sought to “eliminate all functions of the clergy”. According to 
Magistros, Smbat refused all ordinations by the higher clergy, and 
considered them frauds designed to “deceive the populace”, while he 
resided in “fakeness, vainly claiming to be head-priest”.® Indirectly 
confirming the rapport heresiarchs managed to establish with the 
public, Magistros warned: “Their words are smooth as olive oil but 
lethal as arrows”. 

Indulgence in unrestricted pleasures were accusations directed to 
most sects, and Magistros explained sectarian hedonism as a bait to 
attract converts. Most of all he accused the heresiarchs of indiscrimi- 
nate promiscuity and Smbat of Zarehavan of homosexuality. Ico- 
noclasm and refusal of all images, liturgy, mass and sacraments, as 
material phenomena were other aspects of sectarian beliefs that 
magistors discussed in his letter to the Patriarch of the Syrians. “I 
heard them and with my own eyes saw those who have no knowl- 
edge of our holy scriptures . . . uttering blasphemy that I have read 
in no religious scripture or in any other language. They said that 
they were not worshippers of matter but of God, [consequently] in 
their opinion, the cross, the church, the rituals, ceremonial costumes 
of the mass, the clergy, the sacraments and all such matters amounted 
to nothing . . . they addressed many foul words to the Holy Virgin the 
God-Bearer”. To demonstrate that religious rites were deceptions, 


* See Meliksêt-Bek, “Poghos of Taron and the Tonrakians”, EJmiazin, IV (1960), 
38. Also see Boghos of Taron, Matenadaran Ms. no. 5787, f. 294b. 

* Grigor Magistros, “Letter to the Syrian Patriarch”, 154. The passage: [. .. arants 
kahanayutyan kerbiv kahanayi]. 

5° Op. cit. The passage: [... yev karozëer zbolor kahanayakan nergorzutyunes 
vochenchatsutsanel yev manavand yetê snoti varkanel, yev nestëer baghbaghanok ibrev 
kahanayapet]. 

31 Tbid., 155. The passage: [Yev kakugh yen bank notsa kan zzZët yev inkeank 
vorpês zselak]. 

5* Ibid., 156-157. The passage: [. .. merovin isk akanjJok levyal yev achok tesyal 
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and to make a parody of the symbolism of the Holy Mass and the 
Eucharist, heresiarch Küregh once took a handful of the bread of 
communion, dipped it in the wine and threw it away before the eyes 
of the congregation. Always according to Magistros, Küregh dismissed 
all Christian doctrines as hallucinations and myths. On another occa- 
sion, Küregh addressed the public, exclaiming, “O vain hopes of the 
Christians, what do you expect to gain?”, and the people replied, 
says Magistros, “that which is worthiest for man”. 

Tracing their origin to the Paulicians, who in turn originated from 
the sect of Paul of Samosata, Magistros believed that the Tonrakians 
rejected both the Old and the New Laws, but in public they swore 
to be true Christians and followers of the scriptures, the Apostles 
and the Psalms; they anathematized the heretics. When asked— 
apparently by him—why they rejected Christian baptism, since it 
was made obligatory by Christ and his disciples, they said that 
baptism “meant death”. Furthermore, according to Magistros, they 
considered all meals “agape”s and rejected the mass; they declared 
allegiance to Paul and anathematized Peter. The most intriguing point 
Magistros made was the worship of the Creator-Demiurge: “They 
say that Moses saw not God but the Devil, who according to them 
is the creator of the heavens, the earth, the human race and all the 
creatures, and still consider themselves Christians”.5* Finally, the re- 


zbazumegs i notsun vork voch kaskazingn gitel mez zgirgs surbes. AraJi yepiskoposats 
yev bazmutyan joghoverdyanen hayhoyutyun yel i berano notsa, zores voch yemk 
entertsyal i bolor matyanes astvazeghenes yev voch haylots hayhoyich lezvats. Vork 
asëyin yetê mek voch yemk nütapasht ayl astvazapashtk. yev zkhach yev zekeghetsi 
yev zgest kahanayi yev zpataragagorzutyun, zaysosik vochinch hamarimk, ayl 
zkhorhurd notsa, yev ayl bazums ... Yev ayl bazum hayhoyutyun i surb kuysen 
Astvazazin]. 

53 Op. cit. The passage: [... voch yetë mi yev mi inch chehamarin i merots 
kristosavand davanutyantses patshaj gol, ayl araspeles yev baJaghmunes imen, zorgs 
vomen i notsunts haytnapës sut kahana hakarakyal end merots, asér bazmutyan 
joghovuyn: O snoti huysk kristoneits, ardeok zinch huys unik duk? Yev noka pataskhani 
tevyal asen zpatshajaguynes mer. Isk na asër ambarisht barbarov aşyal khemor 
koghoves arnêr Zerarnben yev tatsyal i gini artaks Zegër yev asêr: Ayd ë khabeutyun 
kristoneits. Yev ays êr Küregh anizyal arajnorden Tondrakats]. 

5* Ibid., 161. The passage: [. .. ayl zamenaynen zagher arnen zhin yev znor orênes 
yev horjam haytni hartsyalk linin, anizen sastik, uranan yev yerdnun, yev ayspisi 
khabeutyan voch yem teghyak? avagik Poghikyantked, vork i Poghosëê Samosattsevo 
deghyal, horjam Zernarkyal hartsanemk, asen yetë kristonyayk yemk, zavetaranen 
zarakyalen saghmosen hamenayn jam yev horjam hartsanemk yetê ender voch 
mekertik zor hramayyats Kristos yev arakyalken? Asen, “Voch gitek duk zkhorhurd 
mekertutyan, mez voch ë puyt mekertel, kanzi mekertelen mah €, yev Hisus voch 
asats hentrisen vasn pataragi, ayl vasn amenayn seghano”. Yev asen zPoghos siremk 
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jection of the family as a sacred unit and a free communal style of 
life was also ascribed to them by Magistros: “They never refrained 
from committing obscenities without discrimination between mem- 
bers of the family or between men and women”. 

About a hundred years later, and upon the request of Prince Arüz 
of Amayk in Telkuran, a great-grandson of Magistros, Catholicos 
Shnorhali, wrote a treatise as arbiter in a christological dispute among 
theologians. On this occasion he traced signs of a renewed Tonrakism 
or the teachings of Smbat in the positions of the sides involved in the 
dispute and warned them against falling into the Manichaean heresy, 
or Arianism, Nestorianism, Paulianism, etc. The orthodox position 
of the church, he clarified, was that the Word, or the Logos, became 
body or man in the physical sense of the word.5” In the same text, 
Nersës also referred to the radical rejection of the sacraments by the 
Tonrakians. 

The subject of sectarians was again raised in another letter by 
Shnorhali concerning the conversion of Armenian Sun Worshippers 
or Arevordik in Samosata; he had read, as he said, their scriptures 
and was well informed about their faith. The Arevodik, he said, wor- 
shipped the Demiurge or the “Devil”, and they were in many ways 
similar to the “Bogomils” or Paulicians in the Balkans. According to 
him, the Armenian Sun Worshippers of Samosota had preserved some 
elements of nature-worship, like the veneration of the poplar and the 
beech tree as holy trees (relics of ancient Armenian pagan religion). 

The polemical works of Grigor of Tatev (1346-1409) constituted 
the last and perhaps the most academic pages in medieval Armenian 
polemical literature. The first volume of Grigor’s Book of Questions? 
was devoted completely to the fatalists, the Manichaeans, natural 
theologians, Jews, followers of the heresy of Arius, Nestorians, and 


yev zPetros anizemk yev Movsës zAstvaz voch yetes ayl zsatana yev asen ararich 
yerkni yev yerkri zsatana yev amenayn mardkayin seri yev amenayn steghzvazots, 
yev zinkeanes anvanen kristonyays]. 

5 Tbid., 160. The passage: [Yev ays inch yen anorënutyunk charagorzatsen aynotsik 
voch pahk notsa, yetê voch yerkenchin, haytni yev voch khetrutyunk arants yev 
kanants yev voch entanyats]. 

6 See Nersês Shnorhali, Encyclical Letters, 240-289. 

57 Tbid., 269-271. The passages where he refers to Christ then to the Tonrakians: 
[Banen marmin yeghev]; [Levak darzyal, zi vomank i molar kahanayits zzazkyal 
garshahot peghzutyun anizeluyn Sembata Tondraketsvo verstin sharjen i korzanumen 
lesoghatsen]. 

3 Tbid., 223-229. 

3 Grigor of Tatev, Book of Questions (Constantinople, 1729-30). 
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the Tajiks (or the Muslims). The importance which the sectarian 
problem was given and the range of issues that came within the 
scope of the author, point to the active presence of non-orthodox 
factions in Armenia and all regions inhabited by Armenians. One of 
the longest chapters in this first volume was devoted to the Tajîks. 
Sharply diverging from tradition, he explained the origination of sects 
as the natural consequence of rationalism applied to matters of faith. 
“While natural cognition may wander off and fall into skepticism”, 
he observed, “faith never errs concerning its object, the Truth”. 
The Persian-speaking Tajiks stood very close to the Armenian sectar- 
ians, at least with respect to what they rejected: the Trinity, the divinity 
of Christ, the holy sacraments, the sacred icons, the Old and New 
Testaments, etc. In line with most medieval polemicists who defined 
Islam as a Christian heresy, Grigor traced the teachings of the Prophet 
Muhammad to a period of study he spent with an Arian monk called 
Bekhira Sargis from the Sinai.® Obviously, by relating the origina- 
tion of Islam to Christian heresies of Arius and Cerinthus, he was 
tracing common doctrinal points between the Armenian sects and 
the Muslims, with whom they established an alliance. In another 
respect, the Treatise was an indication of the active presence of sec- 
tarians who shared some doctrines with Muslims of Persian nation- 
ality, or language, and who, judging from Grigor’s text, belonged to 
a sub-Sht'T sect. There is also a good possibility that Grigor’s oppo- 
nents belonged to a syncretistic sect of Armenian origin established 
in Persian Armenia, just south of Armenia. 

After Grigor’s Book of Questions, and to the end of the eighteenth 
century, no reference is made to the sectarians that we are aware of. 
In 1837, the Synodus of EjJmiazin was informed of a Tonrakian 
community in Arkhvelli (presently Mantash in the province of Shirak, 
northwest of Armenia). These sectarians had originally arrived there 
from the district of Hinis in the province of Hark. Eventually, the 
investigators discovered a text entitled The Key of Truth compiled by 


® Grigor of Tatev, “Treatise against the Tajiks”, Book of Questions, 173. The pas- 
sage: [Bnakanen molori i jeshmartutenë yev tarakusi, yev havaten anmolar yev 
antarakuys ë i jeshmartutyun]. 

61 For the list of questions, see Ibid., 49-51. 

6 Tbid., 120-121. 

63 Tbid., 50. 

&* See S. B. Dadoyan, “Grigor of Tatev: Treatise against the Tajiks”, Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations, 7, 2 July (1996), 193-204, initially paper read at the “Work- 
shop on Muslim perceptions of Christianity; Christian perceptions of Islam of The Royal Insti- 
tute for Inter-Faith Studies” (Amman, Aug. 21-24, 1995). 
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a certain Deacon Hovhannês during the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century, who later on was said to have converted to Islam. 
The Key of Truth bore strong traces of medieval sectarian doctrines, 
but neither the language nor the style and the doctrines expounded 
there provide ground to consider it a direct copy of some original 
Paulician-Tonrakian religious text of the eighth or ninth centuries. 
Whatever its circumstances, the text is the only sectarian scripture 
available as a document for students of sectarian history. 


Sectarians in Upper Mesopotamia and Syria— 10th to 11th centuries 


Armenian emigrations to north Syria constitute the immediate back- 
ground of the Armenians in Egypt during the eleventh century. The 
southern parts of Upper Mesopotamia and north Syria frequently 
received large Armenian communities. Syrian Patriarch Bar Salibi of 
Amida (d. 1171) put the date of the southward flow of Armenians 
and their occupation of Syrian monasteries in the late 720’s, as a 
direct outcome of the Council of Manazkert summoned by Catholicos 
Hovhan of Ozun in 726 to reconcile the Syriac and Armenian 
churches.ئ‎ 

The Pahlavunis and the other aristocratic houses had their interest 
in clearing their newly acquired estates of all dissident elements, but 
prior to the expulsion of the Tonrakians into north Syria, the exodus 
of Armenians had already started before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury. In 962, Emperor John Tsimisces settled large sectarian communi- 
ties in the province of Sivas and the fortresses on the Euphrates, in 
Membij and Dalük near ‘Ayntab. A few years later, Tarsus in Cilicia, 
Melitene and Antioch saw similar moves.” The Armenian emigrations 
reached their height in the year 990, according to Michael the 


65 For the subject of the new Tonrakians of Arkhvelli see: 

—- F. Conybeare, The Key of Truth: A Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia. 

— E. Ter Minassian, From the History of the Origin and Development of the Medieval Sects. 

— N. Taghavarian, The Origin of Christian Protestantism and the Qijzilbashis [Kristoneakan 
boghokakanutyan yev gçzelpashneru aghandin zenunde], (Constantinople, 1914). 

¬ V. Grigorian, “New Information on the Author of Key qf Truth, Deacon Hov- 
hannêës”, (“Nor teghekutyunner ‘Banali Jeshmartutyan’ yerki heghinak Hovhannês 
Yerëtsi masin”], Banber Matenadarani, 5 (1969), 333-344. 

6% Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. II, 133. 

f See A. Alboyajian, History of Armenian Emigrations, 240; M. Chamchian, Histoy 
of the Armenians [Patmutyun Hayots], (Venice, 1784), vol. II, 858-859. 
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Syrian, when the Greeks occupied almost all Arab occupied lands in 
Greater Armenia, Cappadocia and north Syria.® “Some Armenians”, 
said Michael the Syrian, “penetrated into the fortresses situated in 
the mountains and established themselves in these positions”, others 
moved to Constantinople and Egypt.* During the reign of Basil II 
(976-1025), Armenians were transplanted in the Syrian Shayzar and 
throughout the valley of the Orontes.® A century later some for- 
tresses on the Euphrates were still held by Armenian sectarians. The 
chroniclers of the Crusades speak of “heretics” in these fortresses. 
One of the earliest references is of the year 1097: on their way from 
Comana to southeast of Coxon (Goksun) some knights passed by a 
castle “not far from the valley of Orontes” and that was “held by 
Paulician heretics”." Though exaggerated there is some truth in 
Laurent’s remark that the southeastern frontiers of the Empire were 
left to the Armenians of all sorts, I1 may add, in the face of the 
Seljuks.” 

Large Armenian communities inhabited Syria during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, according to Surmeyan.”® Most of these Armenians 
eventually mixed with the local population; villages in the region of 
the Wadî al-Naşara and east of Latakieh in the north, preserved 
some relics of their Armenian past and distinguishable features of 
their origin (like language, customs, names, folklore, etc.).* In Upper 
Mesopotamia, north Syria and several regions of Kurdistan, the ori- 
gins of the Afshars, YezIdîs and Qjzilbashs are traced to Paulician 
communities that adopted sectarian and syncretistic Islam and found 
safety in the tribal areas of Kurdistan. 

Byzantine attempts to gather the dissident Armenian Christians of 
Syria and Palestine under the control of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
failed and antagonized them. Instead of being resisted, the Seljuks 
were allowed an easy passage to Syria.” There is a very intriguing 


6 Chronique de Michel le Syrien, I, 133. 

® Tbid., 198. 

"° G. Schlumberger, L’Epopée Byzantine û la Fin du Dixième Siècle, vol. II, 151. 

7" S. Runciman, History of the Crusades, vol. I1 (Cambridge, 1954), 191-192. 

” M. J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs Seldjoucides dans Asie Occidentale jusqu’en 1081 
(Paris, 1914), 67. 

3 Artavazd Surmeyan, History of the Armenians of Aleppo [Patmutyun Halepi hayots], 
939. 

* A. Alboyajian, Histoy of Armenian Emigrations, 362. 

5 M. J. Laurent, Byzance, 4-6. Also see A. Alboyajian, History of Armenian Emigra- 
fons, 252-254. 
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yet unconfirmed report related to the Armenians of Syria during 
the early eleventh century. In the midst of his brutal persecutions 
of the Christians, in the year 1015, the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim 
bi-Amr Allah (996-1021) decreed that Bishop Mesrop of Jerusalem 
be appointed head of the community and be in charge of church 
properties there. Furthermore, he is said to have granted the Arme- 
nians complete freedom to pursue their faith exempting them from 
persecution and additional taxes.” 

In the middle of the century, between the years 1051 and 1054 
Magistros drove the Tonrakians to the south and southwest. With 
the exception of one specific reference, I have not been able to find 
any direct account of the whereabouts of these communities. In the 
context of his narration of the events of the years 1097 and 1098, 
Michael the Syrian speaks of the siege of Antioch by the Crusaders. 
After the nine month siege of the city he says, the “chiefs of the 
Turks who were Qashean and Aghoussian”, having reached an impos- 
sible situation, left the city to go to Aleppo. But “some Armenians 
attacked him” (now in singular) and took his head to the Franks.” 
The so called “Qashean” and “Aghoussian” Muslim Turks in Antioch, 
in my opinion, were Armenian sectarians, who were natives of the 
two villages of Kashëê and Aghüso, which both Aristakëes and Magistros 
spoke of as Tonrakian strongholds and properties of the nobility who 
donated them to the sectarians. Magistros himself used the two terms, 
i.e., Kash€ans and Aghüsians, to refer to the sectarians of those regions. 
It is possible that after being driven to the south, some of them joined 
the Seljuks. On their way to Seljuk-held Aleppo, the Armenians who 
attacked the Kasheans and Aghusians were most probably “orthodox” 
Armenians who fought in alliance with the Crusaders, during the 
early stages of the Frankish penetration. Vizier Bahram was on very 
good terms with the Franks and was involved in the battles on their 
side. The Armenians looked upon the Crusaders as their rescuers, 
only to learn the contrary the hard way. According to Runciman, 
around the year 1077, “an Armenian bishop had travelled to Rome 
to secure his interest”. Medieval Armenian historians included Rome 


* Astvazatur H. Hovhannesiants, History qf Jerusalem [Patmutyun Yerusaghemi], 
vol. I (Jerusalem, ?), 123; A. Alboyajian, History of Armenian Emigrations, 380. 

7 Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. IU, 187. 

* S. Runciman, History qf the Crusades, vol. I, 202-203. The source is: “Letter of 
Gregory in Jaffe”, Monumenta Gregoriana, VIII, i, Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, 
vol. II, 423-424. 
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in the Mediterranean journey of Grigor Martyrophil, son of Magistros, 
during the early 1070’s. Since very little is written about the details 
of this journey, and in view of the discrepancy of the dates, nothing 
can be established about the identity of this “Armenian bishop”. 

Michael the Syrian has a story that indicates a case of Armenian 
sectarian-Seljuk cooperation. According to him, a group of Arme- 
nians, whom he calls “Bene Bogousag”, were the masters of Siberek, 
north of Edessa. During the first invasion of the Turks “their father” 
travelled to Baghdad and Khurasan. There he converted to Islam 
and obtained “certificates” from the Caliph and the great Sultan in 
terms of which the Bene Bogousag were allowed mastery over these 
regions. “This is the reason why”, explains Michael the Syrian, “they 
(the Bene Bogousag) had all become Muslims since then”. As the 
allies of the Turks, the Bene Bogousag fought against the Crusaders. 
In 1144, when a certain Zangid general Şalah ed-dîn besieged the 
city of Edessa, these Muslim Armenians or the Bene Bogousag took 
part in the operation.®? The sectarian nature of this community can 
be related to their name, i.e., Bogousag. The word is the distorted 
transliteration of Poghosak or Poghosik which is the diminutive of 
Poghos, i.e., Paul. The Paulicians were also known as Poghikian or short 
form of Poghosikian, and it seems that the connection of the Bene 
Bogousag to a sectarian background can be assumed with reasonable 
certainty. 


The Arevordik or the Shamsiyya al-Arman 1n Syria 


The Armenian Sun Worshippers, or the Arevordik (“Children of the 
Sun”) or the Shamstyya al-Arman, and the akrttas or the marcher state 
of Philaretus the Armenian around Germanica, are two more themes 
related to the history of the Armenians in Syria during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Arevordik is one of the last names under which 
sectarians were known during the eleventh century. Few studies have 
so far been made of the subject. It is generally accepted that Grigor 
Magistros was the first author to use the term; over three centuries 
earlier, without using the term Arevordik, Hovhan of Ozun included 


° Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. III, 247. Also see: J. B. Chabot, “Une Epi- 
sode de PHistoire des Croisades”, Mélanges Qferts û M. Gustave Schlumberger, (Paris, 
1924. 
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the worship of the sun, the moon and other heavenly bodies in gen- 
eral, as part of Paulician doctrines. 

In the Book qf Heresies the Paulicians were said to worship the sun 
as Christ, and in the epic of Digenes Akrites the heroes swore “by the 
sweet Lord Sun and his sweet mother”, identifying Christ with the 
sun." Magistros saw the origin of sun worship among the Armenian 
Arevordk in Zoroastrian religion. In public they claim to be “true 
Christians”, he said, but “we are aware of the sort of heresy and 
impudence they are involved in”.* Overlooking previous references 
to sun worship among the Armenian sects, H. Bartikian believes that 
the “movement” of the Arevordik started during the eleventh century 
and survived during the next. Indeed, it was after the middle of the 
twelfth century that Shnorhali was involved in problems related to 
a community of Armenian Arevordik in the city of Samosata. These 
sectarians applied to be readmitted to the Armenian church and the 
authorities of Samosata wrote to Nersês to inquire about the con- 
ditions and procedures for their conversion. 

According to Shnorhali, and Magistros earlier, the Arevordik were 
Armenians; however, some historians, like G. Vantsian (the first to 
deal with this sect) adopted the hypothesis that these were not Arme- 
nians.®* I find it strange that he should have overlooked the case of 
the Arevordik of Samosata and Shnorhali. Why would the latter express 
his pleasure at the news of the conversion of non-Armenians? In his 
instructions, Shnorhali urged the people in charge to show leniency 
toward these sectarians, who, he said, “belonged to the Armenian 

2 85 


race by birth and language”. 


8° Hovhan of OzZun, “Treatise against the Paulicians”, 38. The passage: [Isk 
zaregaken aghachel kametsyal asen arevik, lusik yev i zazuk zodayin yev zvernavor 
devsen kochen est Manya yev Simovni kakhardi molutyantsen]. 

81 V, Nersêssian, The Tondrakian Movement, 67. 

8? G. Magistros, “Letter to the Syrian Patriarch”, 161. The passage: [Aha yev ayl 
vomank i zradasht mogë, mog parskakank yev ayjem i notsunts deghyal arega- 
knapashtk, zor arevordisen anvanen yev aha yen haydem gavari bazumk yev inkeank 
kristonyayk zinkeanes haytnapês kochen. Bayts yetê vorpisi molorutyamb yev anara- 
kutyamb varin, gitemk zi voch yes anteghyak]. 

8 H. Bartikian, “Les Arevordi (Fils du Soleil) en Armenie et Mesopotamie et 
I'épitre du Catholicos Nerses le Gracieux”, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, Nouvelle Série, 
V (1968), 271-288, esp. 271-272. 

% Grigor Vantsian, “The Problem of the Arevordik” [Arevordots khendire], Handês 
Amsorya, 1 (1896), 12-19. 

8’ Nersës IV Snorhali (Clajensis), Encyclical Letters [Endhanrakan Tughtk], (Jerusa- 
lem, 1871), 223. Translation: Sancti Nersetis Clajensis Armeniorum Catholici Opera, (trans.) 
J. Cappeletti, 2 vols. (Venice, 1833). The French translation of “Letter addressed to 
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In addition to Shnorhali, two of his contemporaries also referred 
to militant Sun Worshippers in Syria. In his Chronicle, Matthew of 
Edessa or Matteos Urhayetsi (d. 1138/1144), told that Seljuk chieftain 
Balak was killed in the year 1124/5 by the arrow of an “Arevapasht” 
(literally “sun-worshipper”) positioned in the fortress of Membij.®%® 
During the last decade of the tenth century and later on as well, 
many fortresses in Membij, Daluk, ‘Ayntab, and others on the Eu- 
phrates were in the hands of Paulicians,®” and it seems that these 
“heretics” were still holding some of the strategic positions and were 
involved in local conflicts. In his Damascus Chronicle, or Dhayl Ta’ rtkh 
Dimashq, Ibn al-Qalanisî (d. 1160) spoke of Armenian “Shamsiyya”s in 
the citadel of Damascus, who were the collaborators of Bürid Amîr 
Shihab ed-dîn Mahmüd Tughtekîn (1135-1139) in a plot against the 
latter’s commander Bazwag. ® 

During the twelfth century, Poghos of Taron complained about 
the destructive activities of sectarians who according to him were 
Sun Worshippers.® Davit son of Alavik in turn wrote: “The Paulicians 
or the Mezghneans are of the race of Arevordik”. The next series of 
references to militant Arevordiks belong to the fourteenth century. In 
his “Epistle to the Pope”, Catholicos Mekhitar of Aparan spoke of 
Armenian Arevordik in Manazkert, who also worshipped various trees 
and flowers; according to him, their faith was derived from Zoroastrian 
religion." Magistros made similar connections between the latter 
and Tonrakian beliefs." So-called “Persian customs”, nocturnal orgies 
and cult rituals were also ascribed to the Sun Worshippers in the 
same text by Mekhitar.* Finally, there is an intriguing testimony about 


the city of Samosata concerning the conversion of the Arevordik”, is Appendix to 
H. Bartikian, “Les Arevordi...”, 282-288. 

% Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle (Yerevan, 1973), 148. 

° A. Alboyajian, Hislop, 240. 

8% Tbn al-Qalanisî, Abû Yala Hamzah b. Asad b. ‘Alî b. Muhammad, Damascus 
Chronicle (Ta?rıkh Ibn al-Qalanisî or Dhayl Ta’rıkh Dimashq), (Beirut, 1908), 264. 

8 For the text of Poghos of Taron, see F. Conybeare, Key of Truth, Appendix viii. 

% The information is from Ghevond Alishan, “The Ancient Faiths of the Arme- 
nians” [Hin Havatk Hayots], Bazmavep, 52 (1894). Alishan takes up the same theme 
in: The Ancient Faiths or the Pagan Religion of the Armenians, (Venice, 1910). In a third 
work, he makes references to the Arevordik: Nerszs Shnorhali and his Time [Nersës 
Shnorhalin yev yur jamanke], (Venice, 1873), 399-404. 

° G. Magistros, “Letter to Syrian Patriarch”, 161. The phrase: [Zradasht mogê, 
mogk parskakank]. 

* Gh. Alishan, The Ancient Faiths, 102. The passage: [Yev vomank haykazyank 
yev hay lezvav, arevapashtk, yev kochin Arevordik. Soka chunin voch gir yev 
deprutyun, ayl avandutyamb usutsanen harken zordisen yuryants, zor nakhnik notsa 
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the fourteenth century Sun Worshippers: at the end of the fourteenth 
century, according to historian Tovma of Mezop, Tamerlane (Timur 
Lang) completely destroyed the villages of the “Armenian Arevordiks”, 
which he names as Sogh, Shimrah, Safari, and Marash. However, 
these Sun Worshippers, always according to Tovma, soon regained 
their power and positions and flourished again in Amida and Mardin 
as well.* 


The akritic state of Philaretus the Armenian in Germanica 


A peculiar phenomenon in Cilicia and parts of Upper Mesopotamia 
and north Syria during the second half of the eleventh century marked 
anothcr phase in sectarian political-military history. It was the State 
of Vahram Varajnuni, better known as Philaretus the Armenian, a 
figure familiar to students of eleventh century history and of the 
early Crusades.* The State of Philaretus followed the Byzantine 
occupation of Greater Armenia (Vaspuragan in 1021, the Bagratuni 
Kingdom and Ani in 1045, the principality of Kars in 1064). The 
fall of Manazkert (1071), Edessa and other Byzantine-controlled lands 
to the Turks virtually separated eastern Anatolia and left the region 
open before the Turks. Byzantine allowed the border regions the 
status of semi-independent principalities. During this transitional period 
Philaretus took advantage of the temporary power vacuum and in 


usyalk êin i zradasht mogë, andrushanin petë, yev çend vor koghmen yertal aregakn 
end aynem yerkerpagen yev patven zzaren barti yev zshushan zaghiken yev... yev 
zaylsen, vor zdemsen yuryants sherjetsutsanen enddëm aregakanen yev nmanetsut- 
sanen zinkeanes notsa havatov yev gorzov ... yev arnen matagh nenjJetselots yev tan 
zamenayn hases hay yeritsu. Sotsa arajnorden kochi hazerpet yev yurakanchür ami 
yerku angam kam aveli amenekyan ayr yev kin usder yev dusder, joghovin i gub mi 
huyj khavarin yev. ..]. 

9 Tovma of Mezop, History of Timur and his Successors, (ed.) K. Shahnazarian, (Paris, 
1860), 45. This source was not available to me; the reference is from H. Bartikian, 
“Les Arevordik”, 274. 

%* In addition to the several references we find in Bar Hebraeus, Michael the 
Syrian, the Arab and Armenian historians, to which I shall refer gradually, the fol- 
lowing studies of Philaretus are useful: Yeghia Kasuni-Commagenatsi, Philaretus the 
Armenian [Pilardos haye], (Aleppo, 1930); Joseph Laurent, “Byzance et Antioche sous 
le Curopalate Philarète”, Revue des tudes Arméniennes, IX. (1929), 61-72. The article 
was then published in a volume of collected articles by J. Laurent, Etudes d'Histoire 
Arménienne, (Louvain, 1971), 148-158; C. J. Yarnley, “Philaretos: Armenian Bandit 
or Byzantine General?”, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, IX (1972), 331-353; N. Adonts 
has a brief section: “La famille de Philarète” in “Notes Armeno-Byzantines”, Byzantion, 
IX (1934), 377-382. 
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collaboration with the militant sectarian Armenians, created a marcher 
state in and around Germanica (province of modern Marash). Ac- 
cording to Michael the Syrian, Philaretus was not taking territories 
and cities from the Turks, rather, it was the Greeks who allowed 
him to establish himself to protect these regions.™ In the deserted 
Byzantine territories and in the face of the dangers of Turkish rule, 
the Christian population welcomed Philaretus as a lesser evil. In 
the north, and for a short while, Armenian princes evacuated from 
Armenia maintained the lands they were given in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia by Byzantium: Gagik of Ani, the last Bagratuni king, was in 
Cappadocia, Atom and Abü Sahl Arzruni were in Sivas, Tornik Mami- 
konian in Sassun, Gagik of Kars in Comana.* Between the years 
1073 and 1078, Gagik, Tornik, and Vassak (son of Magistros) died 
in circumstances in which Philaretus was involved. 

Between the years 1070 and 1074, the state of Philaretus extended 
over Zovk, Melitene, Kessun, Birejik, Arevendan (Ravendel), Tall Bashir, 
and Germanica; in the year 1078, Antioch was added to it.” As 
renegade and heretic, Philaretus was a despised figure in the region. 
He led an uprising in the Byzantine army by Armenian soldiers “who 
objected to the Byzantine church”*. In 1069, shortly after his appoint- 
ment as Curopalete, he betrayed the empire by allowing the Turks 
to pass through the lands he was given to protect. Runciman de- 
scribes his associates as “separated by their religion from the rest of 
their compatriots”, “hated by the Syrian Christians . .. and distrusted 
by the Turks, whose disunion alone enabled them to survive”.'%® 
M. Canard in turn considered Philaretus a “renegade” of his nation 
and faith.'®" Tall Bashir, the native town of Pahlavuni prince vizier 
Bahram, fell within the control of Philaretus, and it seems that his 
expulsion was related to obvious conflicts with the men of Philaretus.'™ 

The terms and contexts in which Matthew of Edessa presented 
Philaretus, leave little doubt concerning his non-orthodox background. 


35 Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. II, 174. 

% C. J. Yarnley, “Philaretos”, 333. 

*7 A. Alboyajian, Histoy of Armenian Emigrations, 410. 

*% J. Laurent, Byzance et Antioche, 148. 

°3 M. Ormanian, Azgapatum, vol. I (Constantinople, 1914), 1296. 

10%0 §. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, vol. I, 196. 

1' M. Canard, “Un Vizier Chrétien a YÊpoque Fatimide”, Miscellanaea Orientalia, 
(London, 1973), 90. 

1 M. Canard, “Les Arméniens en Êgypte a Êpoque Fatimide”, Miscellanaea 157. 
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He was a “faithless Christian, neither Armenian (in faith) nor Greek”, 
said Matthew; he was “a lawless and most evil prince, first born of 
the Devil, precursor of corruption, the Ner (or Anti-Christ) inhabited 
by evil spirits”.'*% “He held his Christian faith in corruption”, and 
“denounced Christ, hoping to gain glory and favours from the Per- 
sians, but gained none”.'* Philaretus inspired fear in almost every- 
one. On his return from Egypt around the year 1078/9, Catholicos 
Vahram-Grigor Martyrophil (or Vkayasêr) declined to come back to 
his original see that fell within the territories under the control of 
Philaretus.'’ Bar Hebraeus in turn described him as a “very unjust” 
man who “laid his hands on the princes of Antioch, took their riches 
and divided it among the troops who were with him”.'%* The mili- 
tary successes of Philaretus were to an important degree due to the 
expansion of his sectarian associates in a vast geographical region. 
Philaretus acquired a unique position of power that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Armenian princes could never attain. 

A good guide to the study of this second sectarian state after the 
fall of Paulician Tephrike in 872, is its timing. The persecutions of 
Magistros took place between 1051 and 1054; ten years after the 
latter’s death, in 1068, Philaretus started working toward the crea- 
tion of his state precisely in the regions into which Magistros had 
driven the T'onrakians. One of his victims was a Pahlavuni and the 
other, Tornik Mamikonian was a close relative and associate of the 
Pahlavunis. In both cases Philaretus had a direct interest in vacating 
their positions and occupying the lands under their control. Gradu- 
ally, and in alliance with the Muslims, “heretical” rule replaced that 
of the “establishment”. The most picturesque yet the harshest image 
of the rivalry between Philaretus and the Armenian aristocracy, was 
Tornik’s assassination. The latter’s head was shared as a prize by 
Philaretus and the Arab Amîr of Mayyafariqın: the upper part of 
the skull served as a drinking flask for the former, the latter got the 
lower jaw." After the liquidation of Tornik (1073-1075), Philaretus 


13 Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle ( Jerusalem, 1869), 248. The passage: [Êr anhavat 
kristonya, voch hay gitelov zna yev voch horom ... anorën amenachar ishkhan, 
andranik vordi satanayi karapet peghzuyn yev Neren divabnak]. 

1% [bid., 282. The passage: [. . . yeghev uratsogh Kristosi . . . karzër aynu paravoryal 
i parsits, zor voch paravoretsav]. 

1%: M. Ormanian, Azgapatum, vol. I1, 1303, 1313. 

1% The Chronography of Gregory Abul Faraj, (trans.) E. A. W. Budge (Oxford, 
1932), 228. 

107 Y. Kasuni, Philarelus the Armenian, 28-29. 
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turned to Antioch, the last Byzantine-held city in the region. Follow- 
ing the assassination of Vassak Pahlavuni, the Byzantine-appointed 
Duke, he annexed it to his state. According to Matthew of Edessa 
Vassak Pahlavuni was attacked by two “Ahatat”s in the market place 
of Antioch. The word “hatat”, as it appears in the manuscript, is 
meaningless in Armenian. Modern editors of Matthew’s Chronicle “cor- 
rected” the word as “hastat” (i.e., stable) suggesting an equally mean- 
ingless term in the context. The rest of the story, however, reveals the 
identity of these “hatat”s. After the assassination of Vassak, Philaretus 
was “invited” by the people of Antioch to take over the governorship 
of the city. He immediately eliminated about seven hundred of these 
“hatat”s. The mystery of the word at this point dissipates. I believe 
“hatat” is the Armenian transliterated form of the Arabic fadath, the 
singular of ahdath, or the urban youth militia in Syrian cities.'® These 
militant Muslim organizations were naturally opposed to Byzantine 
rule and its representatives in Syria and were active against them. 

While on the subject of militant urban organizations, a brief re- 
mark is in order about a so far unexplored yet very important issue 
concerning the possible link between the Armenian sectarians and 
the medieval Armenian youth organizations or the brotherhoods. The 
issue is similar to the possible yet unestablished relations between the 
Islamic Youth or Futuwwa organizations and the Isma‘1lıs and Sufism. 
The earliest reference to Armenian youth organizations was made 
by Matthew of Edessa, who for the first time used the word “mankgt:”, 
the equivalent of the Arabic fata, and for their leader, the term 
“manktavag”, the equivalent of the Arabic muqaddam, or major. Matthew 
related that in the year 1140, Armenian “mankti”s arrived in Antioch 
as armed escorts of a caravan of dried fish from Lake Van. As they 
were feasting in the market place, a quarrel broke out between them 
and local people. Judging from Matthew’s account of violence that 
followed, the “ketrj”s (braves) or the mankgtis were well trained for 
such confrontations and reacted swiftly to any perceived insult or 
mistreatment.''® During the same periods in Syria, there were local 
youth organizations known as ahdath or the “Jeunes Gens” that formed 
local “urban militant organizatons”.''" These youths were led by their 


18 Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 140. 

109 See Thierry Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la Domination Fatimide, 2 vols., 
(Damascus, 1969). 

110 Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 226. 

'1 Thierry Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie, vol. I1, XXI. 
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muqaddams'' and were quite similar to the Fityan of Baghdad and the 
Akhî organizations of Anatolia. 

The Armenian Sun Worshippers in Syria seem to have been such 
groups of militant youths involved in local conflicts with vague yet 
anti-establishment ideals and bizarre customs. But although an intel- 
lectual intuition suggests the inevitability of links between the mili- 
tant sectarians and the medieval Armenian Youth organizations, little 
material proof is available at this stage of my research to formulate 
a hypothesis. After Matthew’s reference to Armenian Youths in north 
Syria, and during the same periods, we have accounts of a group of 
“Armenian militant kgtrjjs” that were in charge of guarding the royal 
palaces in Fatimid Egypt. In 1171, when Şalah ed-dîn’s troops sieged 
the palace, these Ketrjs eventually perished during the violent battles 
and the fire that destroyed the buildings." 

If this information is accurate, we can establish for the first time 
a link between the Armenian militant factions that arrived in Fatimid 
Egypt with Badr al-Jamalî (at the end of 1073) and the medieval 
Armenian youth organizations in Upper Mesopotamia and Syria. The 
private army of Badr was formed mostly of Muslim Armenians from 
Syria, where there may also have been Muslim Armenian youth 
organizations. But in general, the career and objectives of such youth 
organizations were never made explicit, through conventional chan- 
nels at least. The historian Ter Mikaelian wonders about the “secret 
objectives” in the activities of these factions.''* The main and most 
explicit indication of the expansion of the Brotherhoods or Youth 
organizations in Upper Mesopotamia was the “Constitution of the 
Brotherhood of the City of Erzenka” (or Arzinjan) in two parts, written 
in 1280 by Hovhannês of Erzenka.'" 


12 Tbid., vol. Il, 679. 

1# H. Sufian, The Armenian Princes and Mamluks during the Fatimid Period [Yegiptosi 
hay memlukneren u ishkhannere fatimiakan sherJanin], (Cairo, 1928). 

'1* Nupar Têr Mikaelian, The Armenian Community in Egypt during the Tenth to Fif- 
teenth Centuries [Yegiptahay gaghute 10-15 darerum], (Beirut, 1980), 221. 

1'15 The question of medieval Armenian brotherhoods was first raised by Levon 
Khachikian in two articles: “The Brotherhood of Erzenka organized in 1280” [1280 
Tvakanin Yerzenkayum kazmakerpvaz yeghbayrutyune], Newsletter of the Academy of 
Sciences qf the ASSR [Teghekagir HSSR Gitutyunneri Academiayi], 12 (1951), 73-84. 
“The Constitution of the Brotherhood of the city of Erzenka——1280” [Yerzenka 
kaghaki yeghbarts miyutyan kanonadrutyune], Banber Matenadaranî, 6 (1962), 365- 
377. Also see S. B. Dadoyan, Hovhan of Erzenka’s “Views from the Writings of Islamic 
Philosophers” and his Philosophical Treatises in the Light of Islamic Sources; also, “A Thir- 
teenth Century Armenian Summary of the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity”. 
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Hovhannês of Erzenka’s “Constitution” is in many ways reminis- 
cent of a similar reformist text prepared at the court of ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Naşir li-dın Allah in Baghdad for the Futuwwa organiza- 
tions of Baghdad. Isma‘Tlı scholars were involved in these reformist 
projects. Hovhannês is also the author of a brief summary of the 
Epistles of the Brethren of Purity which became an inspiration for medi- 
eval Islamic brotherhood organizations. Through the books of Hovhan 
which were used as textbooks, some doctrines of the Brethren found 
their way to Armenian philosophy. The subject of youth organizations 
in particular constitutes a bridge between medieval Armenian and 
Muslim social history. To mention an example of many points of 
similarity: the gathering places of the Armenian Youth organizations 
were called “Houses of good news”, almost the equivalent of bupyit 
al-dawa.''* The closest model of a community in which traces of a 
sectarian and communal traditions have survived was the city of Guerla 
in Transylvania. These Armenians were said to have been “persecuted 
for their religion” and “customs”. It was in this purely “Armenian 
city” of Guerla that very elaborate brotherhoods and sisterhoods were 
formed. Striking similarities can be traced between the constitution 
of these brotherhoods and the initial text of Hovhan of Erzenka. 
Their legends put their origin in Ani which they left in 1239. They 
moved from Crimea, to Poland and then to Moldavia. Finally, in 
1672, prince Michael Abafi of Transylvania invited them to settle in 
his county, where they bought estates on which the city of Guerla 
was built. According to G. Govrikian, by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century these Armenians had acquired Hungarian citizenship.’ 


'% “Organizations of Braves” [Ketrijavorats kazmakerputyunnere], (no author 
stated) fartork, 12 March (1968); G. B. Atoyan, The Wrestling and Military Sports in 
Ammenia [Razma-Sbortayin menamartere Hayastanum], (Yerevan, 1965). 

17 Grigor V. Govrikian, The Metropolis of the Armenians of Transylvania [Dransilvanio 
hayots medropolise kam nkaragir Kerla hayakaghaki], (Vienna, 1896). 
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THE ARMENIAN ESTABLISHMENT IN FATIMID EGYPT: 
GRIGOR MARTYROPHIL AND VIZIER BAHRAM 
AL-ARMANI 


Notes on the Armenians in Pre-Fatimid Egypt 


After the Council of Chalcedon in 451, Byzantine pressure to impose 
Chalcedonianism on all Christians of the Empire, and the anti- 
Chalcedonian position of the Coptic Church attracted many Arme- 
nians and Monophysitic Syrians to Egypt. Medieval Armenian sources 
mention an “Armenian Monastery” there, though without specifying 
any details." Armenian students came to the School of Alexandria; 
between the years 406 and 415 and following the invention of the 
Armenian Alphabet, a first group was there; it was followed by another 
in 430s. 

Very little is known about Armenian communities in Egypt during 
the Roman and Byzantine periods. A Greek text in Armenian letters, 
known as the “Fayyum Papyrus” (date undetermined) generated sev- 
eral hypotheses about Armenian presence during those periods. This 
relic was apparently written by someone trying to learn Greek. Another 
Greek inscription in ancient Thebes-Luxor referred to some Arme- 
nians in Egypt. With a change in punctuation, the sentence could 
mean “I, Khosrov the Armenian, was astonished at what I saw”, 
and/or “I, Khosrov, seeing Armenian(s) was astonished”. Either way, 
as evidence of the presence of Armenian communities in Roman or 
Byzantine Egypt, the inscription has negligible relevance. In the armies 
of both empires there were many Armenians and it is not at all 
surprising to find Armenians not only in Egypt but in the whole 
region. Benefiting from the transitional period from Byzantine to 
Islamic rule, and around 646, a military figure of Armenian origin 


' N. Ter Mikaelian, The Armenian Community in Egypt, 43-44. See the bibliography 
for sources on the subject, 43. 

? Bishop Aghavnuni, “Monastic Life in Egypt’ [Anapatakan keanke Yegiptosi mêj], 
Tatev Yearbook (1929), 39-50. 

3 N. Têr Mikaelian, 7he Armenian Community in Egypt, 47-48. 
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called Gerger (Grigor) proclaimed himself ruler over some parts of 
North Africa. He even issued coins that bore his name.“ Two typical 
Armenian tombstones or Ahachkars found in Cairo from the tenth 
century, can be taken as indications of some Armenian presence there. 

During the early years of the Islamic expansion in Syria and Pales- 
tine, the Byzantine army commander was an Armenian called Vahan, 
who had many compatriots among his troops. After the Byzan- 
tine defeat these Armenians fell into slavery and became part of the 
Islamic armies; with the other Christian military slaves they were 
called rimîs. During the invasion of Egypt, it is estimated that about 
one hundred and fifty of these Armenian military slaves were part of 
the Islamic armies. 

This is the background of Wardan (Vardan) al-Rümî al-Armanî who 
was a freedman and flag-bearer (“hamil liwa?’”) of ‘Amru b. al-‘Aş.” 
He became a close companion of the latter, actively participating in 
the battles of Alexandria (640-641) and the founding of the city of 
Fustat. Through his eloquence and knowledge of Greek, this shrewd 
“mawla” of ‘Amru saved his master from certain death when with a 
group of soldiers they fell into the hands of the Greeks in Alexan- 
dria. Wardan is believed to have built the palace of Dar al-Nehãs in 
Fustat, where there also was a market called Süq Wardan.? He fell 
in a battle with the Byzantine armies which landed on Borolles in 
673/53." 

Al-Amır ‘Alı b. Yahya Abu’l-Hasan al-Armanî was the most impor- 
tant figure of Armenian origin in the ‘Abbasid administration." Like 
Wardan he was a freed mamlük who rose in rank to be appointed 
twice as Governor of Egypt (in 841 for a term of two years and 
three months, and again briefly in 849). According to Ibn Taghrı 
Birdî, in 853 Yahya al-Armanî was sent by the caliph Mutawakkil 
bi’llah to the western frontiers with Byzantium. It was during these 


* A. Alboyajian, The Egyptian Province of the UAR and the Armenians [A. M. H. 
Yegiptosi nahange yev hayere], (Cairo, 1960), 8-9. 

5 Tbid., 15. Also see N. Ter Mikaelian, The Armenian Community in Egypt, 59. 

6 Gevorg Messerlian, Prominent Armenians in Egypt [Akanavor hayer Yegiptosi mej], 
(Cairo, 1947), 13-14. 

” Taqiyy ed-dîn Ahmad b. ‘Alî al-Maqrîzî, Kîtab al-Mawatz wa’ l-I‘tibar bi-Dhikr 
al-Khitat wa’l-Ãthar, (ed.) Sh. Ahmad ‘Alî al-Malîgî, (Cairo, 1908), vol. IL, 75. 

8 Tbid., vol. I, 264-266. 

° Op. cit. 

1 Tbid., vol. III, 309. 

'' Ibid., vol. II, 101. 
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times that he was in close contact with his compatriots. The Paulicians 
were at the apex of their military power around their strongholds in 
Tephrike and Arcaous and fought against the Greeks in alliance with 
the Arab amîrs of Melitene, Manazkert and Tarsus. Yahya al-Armanr 
acted as governor in various parts of Greater and Lesser Armenia. 
He was killed in an ambush in the region of Mayyafariqîn in 863. 
It is generally assumed that it was due to Yahya’s influence at the 
‘Abbasid court, that Mutawakkil granted Ashot Bagratuni the title of 
“Prince of Princes” as governor of Armenia in 860. Eventually, 457 
years after the fall of the Arshakuni Dynasty (in 428) the Bagratids 
established the third Armenian dynasty in 885 which lasted until 1045. 

Of the early years of the establishment of Fatimid rule in Egypt, 
Jawhar al-Rümî is thought to have been of Armenian descent. Ile 
was a “freedman of the Fatimids”, “carried various epithets such as 
al-ŞaqlabI, al-Şiqillî, and al-Rumrı?”. He acted as the secretary of caliphs 
al-Manşür and al-Mu‘izz, then became a general in the latter’s army, 
hence his other epithet al-qad.'* In addition to him and Wardan, 
vizier Yanis and the two Karaküshs (or Qaraqüshs) of the Ayyübid 
period were also known as riumîs. In Fustat, the Greek and Arme- 
nian mamlüks lived in a special sector called HZayy al-Rimî. Perhaps 
the background of Jawhar in Sicily (whence he was brought as a 
slave), his career, and style in administration, led some Armenian 
historians to consider him of Paulician-Armenian extraction. Sicily 
was one of the regions where rebels and heretics were sent into 
exile.'* In 648 the Emperor Constans II sent rebel Armenian troops 
to Syracuse in Sicily. A rebellion by Armenian soldiers against the 
Empress Irene in 792/3, caused the branding of thousands of them 
and their forced settlement in Sicily in 794.'® Less than a century 
later, around 885, militant Paulician communities were active in many 
parts of Italy." 

Jawhar played an important role in the pacification of the west 
(in Africa); in 969 he was sent by the caliph al-Mufizz li-Dîn Allah 
(953-975) to Egypt. It was due to his diplomatic skills that the peaceful 


1? Jamal ed-dîn b. Taghrî Birdî, al-Mijiüm al-{ahirah ft mulüak Mişr wa’l-Qğhira, (First 
vol. in Leiden, 1851-55, remaining nine in Cairo, 1929-1952), vol. IH, 245, 278. 

13 Farhad Daftary, The Ismatls: Their History and Doctrines (Cambridge, 1992), 169. 

4 E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall qf the Roman Empire (New York, 1932), 889. 

' A. Alboyajian, History of Armenian Emigrations, 331-332. Also see Peter Charanis, 
The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, 14-16. Theophanes, Chronographia, I, De Boor 
ed., (Leipzig, 1883), 469. 

' See J. Ivanow, Bogomil Books and Legends. 
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conquest of mainly Sunnîi-Shafi'1T and Coptic Egypt was achieved 
by the Fatimids.'” Jawhar’s famous “Covenant” (ahd) to the Egyp- 
tians is preserved in al-Maqrızr’s Itti‘ag.'®* Within a few years Jawhar 
laid the foundations of al-Qahira or Cairo, and the Mosque of al- 
Azhar. The latter “played a crucial role ...in the dissemination of 
Isma‘îlî doctrines, with numerous Isma‘îlr scholars, jurists and stu- 
dents constantly participating in its seminars”. Jawhar also ordered 
the construction of the church and the monastery of St. George 
of al-Khandaq (in the southern suburbs of modern Cairo or Misr 
al-Qgdîma).® Like the Fatimids (and incidentally the Armenian sec- 
tarians), Jawhar took astrology seriously. The locations of al-Qghira 
and al-Azhar, for example, were decided upon consultations with 
astrologers." If Jawhar was buried in the cemetery of the Church of 
St. George of al-Khandaq, he must have adhered to his old faith. 
As a Fatimid official, however, he worked for the consolidation of 
Fatimid Isma‘îlism in Ikhshîdid Egypt. He introduced Shî‘î pecu- 
liarities into the adhan (“Come to the excellent work”), he forbade 
“the black livery of the ‘Abbasids ... and instructed the Ahatîbs to 
wear white vestments”. He succeeded in controlling the famine and 
epidemics in Egypt, and played a key role in putting down Qar- 
matian resistance in Syria and extending Fatimid rule over the Hijaz.* 
But despite these achievements, on his arrival in Egypt in 974, the 
caliph al-Mufizz replaced Jawhar with Ibn Killis as his vizier.” During 
the persecutions of the Christians Jawhar’s family in turn was slaugh- 
tered by the caliph al-Hakim in 1010/1.% 


’ F. Daftary, The Ismatlîs, 171-173. 

18 Al-Maqrîzî, Itt'az al-Hunafë? bi-Akhbûr al-A’imma al-Fatimiyyîn al-Khulafî’, vol. I, 
(Cairo, 1948), 67-70. 

9 F. Daftary, The Ismatlîs, 173. 

2° Abü Şaãlih the Armenian, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, (trans.) B. T. A. Evetts, 
(notes) Alfred J. Butler, (Oxford, 1969), 271. 

°" Hasan Ibrahîm Hasan, The History of the Fatimid State in the Maghreb, Egypt and 
Syria [Ta’rikh al-dawla al-fitimiyya f’l-Maghrib ...], (Cairo, 1981), 155. 

* Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-Ayûn, (trans., ed.) I. ‘Abbas, (Beirut, 1968-1971), 
8 vols., vol. I, 344. 

3 Stanley Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt (London, 1968), 103-108. 

* F. Daftary, The Ismatks, 174. 

2 Tbid., 176. 

* Ibn Khallikan, Wafayûat, vol. I, 345. 
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Catholicos Grigor Martyrophal- Pahlavuni 


The peculiarity of the so-called “Armenian period” in Fatimid Egypt 
lay in the involvement of both the Armenian establishment and the 
unorthodox factions there. While the visit of Catholicos Grigor Vkayaser 
(or Martyrophil, elected in 1066) in 1075 marked the beginning of 
the involvement of the Armenian establishment in Fatimid Egypt, 
the death of vizier Bahram in 1140 marked its end. The arrival 
of Badr al-Jamalı in Dumyat at the end of the year 1073 was the 
beginning of the Muslim Armenian political career in Egypt and the 
assassination of the last vizier, Ruzzık b. Tala’, in 1163 its end. 
Were it not for the “orthodox” interval of Bahram’s two years in 
office (1135-1137) and its bloody aftermath, it would have been much 
harder to trace the simultaneous development of two opposed levels 
of Armenian involvement there. 

Between the final falls of Ani in 1065 and Manazkert in 1071 to 
the Seljuks, the representatives of the Armenian nobility, or the “Arme- 
nian world”, as Kirakos of Ganzak put it, “gathered in one place 
and appointed Father Vahram to the chair of the catholicosate re- 
naming him Grigoris. A wise and virtuous man from the city of 
Bjni, he was the son of Grigor Magistros and the grand-son of Vassak 
the Martyr”. Catholicos Grigoris, better known as Grigor Vkayaser, 
began his career with two major initiatives: the delegation of a per- 
sonal representative, Bishop Petros Islantatsi (or Icelandic), to Crimea, 
Poland and Transylvania, and a Mediterranean journey he made 
from 1070 to 1078/9. 

Bishop Petros, in my opinion, was sent with a special mission to 
inspect locations where Paulician communities were systematically 
settled starting from the end of the sixth century. It seems that the 
reason for Martyrophil’s interest in the Armenians of Transylvania 
and Egypt was to study the possibility of drawing them back to the 


?7 Kirakos of Ganzak, History of the Armenians [Kirakos Ganzaketsi, Hamarot 
patmutyun i srbuyn Grigorê havures yur lusabanyal], (Yerevan, 1961), 95. The pas- 
sage: [Apa ashkharhes hayots joghovyal i mi vayr, katsutsanen hatoregn hayrapetakan 
ztér Vahram, zor anvanetsin Grigoris, zordin Grigori Magistrosi, i kaghaken Bejno, 
ztoren Vasaka Martirosi, zayr imastun yev arakini]. 

#8 H. Turshian, “From the History of the Armenian Community in Egypt during 
the 11th and 12th c.s” [XI yev XII dareri yegiptahay gaghuti patmutyunits], Collectanea 
Orientalia [Arevelagitutyan Joghovazu], II (1964), (Yerevan), 301-317, 306. 

? For the subject of the Bogomils see J. Ivanow, Excerpts from Bogomil Books and 
Legends. 
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Armenian Church. As he himself was beginning his journey to Con- 
stantinople, Rome (probably) and Egypt, two Muslim Armenians were 
making significant progress in the region: Philaretus the heretic in 
Martyrophil’s own homebase and a little later, another “renegade”, 
Muslim Badr al-Jamalî in Egypt. 

Martyrophil’s Egyptian visit and the ordination of his nephew, as 
Catholicos Grigor of the Armenians of Egypt, is recorded in most 
medieval Arab histories of Egypt. But in Armenian history we have 
the following from Matthew of Edessa (in literal translation): “In the 
year 1075 Father Grigoris travelled to Constantinople, from there [he 
went] to Rome; he then came to Egypt, where he visited the monas- 
teries of the early fathers and fulfilled his heart’s desires. [ There] he 
established his see and renovated the holy church. While in Egypt, 
Father Grigoris was granted great honors by the King of Egypt [i.e., 
caliph al-Mustanşir billah, 1035-1094], [a treatment far] better than 
that of the king of the Horoms (i.e., the Byzantine emperor]. At this 
time multitudes [“zork”],° about thirty thousand people, gathered in 
Egypt. Father Grigoris [then] ordained his nephew [sister’s son] Father 
Grigor as Catholicos and returned to the Armenian World where his 
mother was still alive”. 

Most Arab sources, over an extended period, have estimated the 
number of Armenians in Fatimid Egypt at thirty thousand. Accord- 
ing to Alishan, based on Kirakos of GanZak’s Htstory, in reply to 
“repeated” pleas by al-Mustanşir to establish his see (i.e., the Catho- 
licosate of All the Armenians) in Egypt, Martyrophil replied to the 
caliph that he could not comply with the kings wishes and “the 
reason he gave was that there were no members of his own nation 
there, and that his office in Egypt would be vacuous”. Always accord- 


3° The word zork ordinarily means armies, but is here used to mean “multitude” 
with reference to active and massive groups. In the Bible we read, “multitudes of 
(angels) in heaven” [amenayn zork yerknits] or the “multitudes of devils” [haghages 
zorutsen satanayi]. See New Dictionary of the Haigazian Language [Nor Bargirk Haykazian 
Lezvi], (Yerevan, 1979), vol. I, 754. 

31 The passage: [Yev êr tvakanutyans hayots 1075 yev apa zkni aysorik gnats Ter 
Grigoris i Costandnupolis yev andust i Hrom, yev yekyal hEgiptos. SherJetsav end 
anapatsgn amenayn arajin sçrbots hartsçen yev kataryats zamenayn papakumen sertin 
yuro, yev hastatyats zantgn yur zator yev kangyal anden, norogyats zamenayn karg 
surb yekeghetsvo yev bazum park yev mezutyun çnkalav ter Grigoris i tagavorên 
Yegiptosi aravel kan i tagavoren Horomots. Yev bazum zork joghovetsan hEgiptos 
ibrev yeresun hazarats yev Ter Grigoris zkni jamanakats Zernadryal katughikos zT'er 
Grigor zkurordin yur yev inken yelyal gayr hashkharhen hayots, vasn zi der kendani 
kayr mayren nora]. 
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ing to Alishan, al-Mustanşir promised Martyrophil to “fill the world 
(i.e., Egypt) with the Armenian nation, a promise that he kept and 
their numbers were greatly multiplied”. One may therefore con- 
clude that as a result of al-Mustanşir’s promise, great waves of immi- 
gration brought thirty thousand Armenians into Egypt. Completely 
overlooking the powerful military presence of another Armenian Badr 
al-Jamalî and his Armenian troops, the testimony gives the credit to 
Martyrophil for finding a safe haven for thousands of Armenians, 
driven out of Armenia by the Greeks and fleeing before the advanc- 
ing Seljuk Turks. 

Whatever their background, many Armenians seem to have en- 
rolled in Badr’s private army. At the time, says G. Wiet, the defense 
of Egypt was entrusted to the Armenians. Badr’s militant Armenians 
were mostly the Muslim converts or the unorthodox Armenians of 
Syria. A community of “orthodox” Armenian immigrants grew paral- 
lel to Badr’s Muslim Armenians. According to H. Turshian, by the 
end of the eleventh century, the number of the Armenians rose to 
one hundred thousand.* The date of Martyrophil’s return from Egypt 
coincided with the assassination of his brother Vassak, the Byzantine 
Duke of Antioch. Sources are silent about or unaware of this connec- 
tion, as they are of the motives of Martyrophil’s visit to Egypt. But 
the refusal of Martyrophil to return to his original see now in the 
state of Philaretus, revealed his deep alienation from Philaretus. He 
settled temporarily in Mudarras, in the kingdom of Zamndav.3™5 Within 
the same year, in 1078/9, Gagik Ashotian, the last Bagratuni King, 
was murdered and the dynasty came to an end.* The only sover- 
eign Armenian land in the region and the period was the state of 
Philaretus the heretic, a man despised by the Armenian Church and 
the aristocracy. 

Since it was customary to have the Catholicosate in the midst 
of the nation, and to give himself the status of a national leader, 


3 Ghevond Alishan, Hayapatum (Venice, 1901), 351. The passages: [Hognaki 
khosaktsutyamb . . . dnër yev ayl patjarçs bani haghags voch linelo and hazgêën hayots 
unayn zhovvelen yur ... isk na barnayr zpatjares yev yerdmamb hastatel lenul 
zashkharhen hayastanyayts azgok, zor yev arar isk, yev bazmatsuyts and bazmutyun 
huyj]. Also see Kirakos of GanzZak, History, 96-98. 

3 Gaston Wiet, L Egypte Musulmane de la Conquête Arabe û la Conquête Ottomane, see 
“Precis de PHistoire d°Egypte” (Cairo, 1932), 173. 

3* See H. Turshian, “From the History of the Armenian Community in Egypt”. 

3 Tbid., 308. 

36 Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 265. 
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Philaretus asked the return of Martyrophil; but the latter “was terrified 
of the evil-spirited beast”, and was well aware of the “evil ways of 
Philaretus”, as Matthew explained.* In addition, Philaretus was an 
associate of the Muslims, and for a while he was the protégé of the 
Seljuks.? Furthermore, he had officially converted to Islam.“ 

This apparently ordinary dispute between the establishment and 
an heretical dissident, became a turning point in the history of the 
Armenian Church. According to M. Ormanian, Martyrophil was an 
“involuntary Catholicos”.*" Indeed, when he found himself too afraid 
to face a powerful figure like Philaretus, he allowed the appointment 
of another catholicos, thus dividing the chair and creating a prece- 
dent. He recommended a certain Father Sargis from the city of Hon 
near Germanica and through his own consent and blessing a new 
catholicosate was created there. A few years later, that is, during 
the first years of 1080’s, there were at least four catholicoi. At a later 
period, two more were added. According to Ormanian, in Armenia 
proper and outside, there were eight patriarchs who claimed to be 
catholicoi and as such, acted independently. Samuel of Ani put the 
division of the catholicosate in the year 1082.* Matthew in turn 
complained about the disintegration of this one remaining national 
institution. In 1086 there were six catholicoi, he said, four in Arme- 
nia and two others in Egypt. Each one of these catholicoi functioned 
independent of the other; “this was cause for great mourning over 
the Lord’s Church, because when in the single barn shepherdhood 
divided into four, the wolves became the guardians of Christ’s lambs”.% 

Two aspects of the history of the Armenian church during this 
period were significant. First, the cause of the division of the chair, 


3 Ibid., 252. The passage: [zarhuryal i charashunj gazanên]. 

3*8 Tbid., 249. The passage: [gitak ër char barutsen Pilartosin]. 

3 M. Ormanian, Azgapatum, vol. II, 1297. 

“ Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 282. The passage: [Yeghev uratsogh Kris- 
tosi . . . karzër aynu paravoril i parsits, zor voch paravoretsav]. 

*“ M. Ormanian, Azgapaum, vol. II, 1297. 

* Ibid., 1297-1298. 

* Tbid., 1311. 

* Samuel of Ani, Collections from the Writings of Historians [Samuel Kahanayi Anetsvo, 
havakmunk grots patmagrats], (Vagharshapat, 1893), 118. 

^ Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 231. The passage: [Haysem jamanaki yeghev azgis 
hayots katughikos vets, yerku hEgiptos, yev chors hamenayn ashkharhes hayots]. 

*“ Tbid., 229-230. The passage: [Yev êr ays amenayn sug mez i vera yekeghetsvuyn 
Astuzo, vasçn zi mi parakhen vochkharats end chors hotapetutyunes bajanetsav, yev 
gaylk yeghen pahapank hotin Kristosi]. 
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because of the refusal or the reluctance of Martyrophil, the only 
representative of the Armenian establishment, to come to terms with 
heretical Philaretus; the second was again the failure of another rep- 
resentative, Patriarch Grigor, to maintain his position in Egypt be- 
cause of the powerful presence of non-orthodox factions there. Grigor 
stayed in office from 1075 to 1117, but soon after his ordination, the 
community was divided between him and another anonymous catho- 
licos. In 1095 a certain Archbishop Anastas is mentioned as catholi- 
cos, whose name is not found in the official documents.” The last 
Catholicos was the anonymous and notorious Patriarch of Itfih, who 
managed to be elected or appointed after the death of Anania“® and 
to maintain his position for more than thirty-five years. He left Egypt 
to settle in Jerusalem only after the fall of the Fatimids. 

On the political level, Martyrophil took a very important step 
that initiated a basic turn of events in Egypt. After his return from 
Egypt, and the division of the chair of the catholicosate, he gath- 
ered together the members of the Pahlavuni House, who had with- 
drawn to Sassun. Turshian assumes that this meeting must have taken 
place in 1090. Based on a reference by Nersës Shnorhali, Turshian 
believes that Martyrophil sent a force of about twenty thousand to 
Egypt under the command of his nephews, i.e., his sister’s sons. The 
first of these was Vassak (or Bassak), the second is an anonymous 
prince whom he “renamed” as Vahram (his own secular name). The 
third of his sister’s sons was the Patriarch Grigor of Egypt, the fourth 
was Shnorhali’s father, Prince Apirat.® 

Thus, in addition to establishing a see in Egypt (still function- 
ing today), Martyrophil sent an army there to support, and perhaps 
to balance and control the Muslim Armenian presence there. The 
exact date of the arrival of this force is not clear. Medieval Armenian 
sources are silent about the whole episode. The only clue is found 
in a poem by Catholicos Nersës Shnorhali, where the objectives and 
actors of this Egyptian expedition are made explicit. Shnorhali’s poem 
presented the two brothers, i.e., his two uncles, as spiritual children 
of Martyrophil. It is by the latter’s deliberation and blessing, said 


* Artashës Gardashian, Data for the History of the Armenians in Egypt [Nüter Yegiptosi 
hayots patmutyan hamar], (Cairo, 1943), 175; also see, N. Ter Mikaelian, The Egyp- 
tian community, 85-88. 

* About Anania’s murder with other clergymen see Gh. Alishan, Shnorhali and his 
Times, 165. 

%9 H. Turshian, “From the History of the Armenian Community in Egypt”, 308. 
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Nerses, that the two brothers, Vahram and Vassak “waged wars 
against (some) races/factions and reigned as conquerors over the land 
of their opponents”, that is, Egypt. 


Pahlazuni Prince, Vizier Bahram al-Armant and Caliph al-Hafz 


The birthplace of Vahram was Tall Bashir! situated on the plains 
that extend between the Taurus mountains and the Euphrates, on the 
river Sajur, northeast of Aleppo. After the Seljuk occupation of much 
of Cappadocia these areas were filled with Armenian immigrants. 
During Martyrophil’s visit to Egypt between 1075 and 1078/9, Tall 
Bashir was within the state of Philaretus, and obviously Vahram was 
not welcome there. Ibn Muyassar’s version of the circumstances that 
drove Vahram from his native town is as follows (in translation): “He 
who ruled the Armenians died and Bahrãm was the worthiest to 
take his place, but a group of Armenians united against him, ... and 
appointed another person; (consequently) Bahram left Tall Bashir 
angered and came to Cairo”. Ibn Muyassar seems to believe that 
Bahrãm’s appointment to the vizierate followed these events, after a 
brief interval during the 1130’s. At that time Tall Bashir was under 
Crusader control, and it is surprising to find Bahram ousted since he 
was on good terms with them. ‘The ambiguity in Ibn Muyassar’s 
report can be explained by a passage in the famous letter of caliph 
al-Hafiz to King Roger II of Sicily (after the overthrow of Bahram 
in 1137); this letter and three other decrees issued by the caliph con- 
stitute the source of most of what we know about Bahram. They 


5° The poem is cited in Ghevond Alishan’s Introduction to the concise Armenian 
edition of Abû Şalih’s Churches and Monasteries af Egypt: Abü Sahl the Armenian, 
History of the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt [Abu Sahl Hay, Patmutyun yekeghyats 
yev vanoreits Yegiptosi], (Venice, St. Lazar, 1933), 44. The passage from the poem 
by Shnorhali where the latter refers to his ancestors: [And i hatorën surb/ Zar i 
kerën vordi zenyal/ ZGrigorios hamanvanyal/. . ./ Vor Hovsepa mezin nmanyal/ 
Zhamazgis zkni Zgyal/ Zari yeghbares yur kajJatsyal / Est Hesova zoravaryal / Voro 
Vahram verazaynyal/ Musuyn Vasak anvanaderyal/ Vork vehaguyn pares enkalyal/ 
Yev mezargi patvo hasyal/ Zpaterazm azants vanyal / Hakarakats haghtogh getyal/ 
Vasn aysorik shekeghatsyal/ Yev ashkharhi notsunts tiryal]. 

51 Or Turbessel in the chronicles of the Crusaders and “Hill of good news” in 
medieval Armenian literature: Auvetyats Blur. 

° Marius Canard, “Un Vizir Chrétien ã Epoque Fatimide” Miscellania Orientalia 
(London, 1973), 88. 

Š3 Ibn Muyassar (Muhammad b. ‘Alî b. Yüsuf b. Jalab), Akhbar Mişr, (ed.) 
M. Henri Masse (Cairo, 1919), vol. II, 78. 
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are preserved in al-Qalqashandî’s Subh al-A‘sha (and in their greater 
part included in Appendix IV). 

In response to Roger II's mediation in the liberation of Bahram, 
al-Hafiz reminded the latter that Bahram arrived in his kingdom as 
a fugitive “banned from his homeland, rejected by his country and 
people, with no money, position, family and men” (or troops). Through 
the “benevolence” of the caliph, he rose from this condition to the 
highest position of the vizierate.™ Al-Hafiz did not specify the time 
of Bahram’s initial arrival. The reference cannot be to his first arri- 
val at the head of an army of twenty thousand Armenians from Sassun 
and Khut; between the first arrival in the last decade of the eleventh 
century, and the second appearance in Egypt as a “poor fugitive”, 
there is a very obscure interval of over thirty years, which all sources, 
both Armenian and Arab, have failed to notice. 

However, the reference to Bahram as “le seigneur Vahram” or 
“le seigneur des Armeniens”, throws some light on Vahram’s where- 
abouts before his appearance in Egypt. In the year 1098 Bahram 
was in ‘Akka; Guillaume of Tyr reports that he was saved by a “divine 
miracle” when the infidels besieged the town. After leaving Tall 
Bashir, he was in the south at the head of an Armenian force and 
was involved in the Frankish-Seljukid conflict. His career in Syria 
and Palestine explains why many Arab sources refer to him as “mugqad- 
dam al-arman”,3" a phrase not too different from the French “seigneur 
des Armeniens”. : 

The letters of al-Hafiz constituted the source of most historians: 
“When Bahram established himself in the vizierate”, says Ibn Muyassar 
obviously based on these documents, “he asked al-Hafiz to be given 
permission to invite his brothers and family (jJama‘atuhu) to come to 
Egypt, and he was allowed to do so. He brought them from Tall 
Bashir and the land of the Armenians until their number in Egypt 


5* Abu’l-“‘Abbãs Ahmad b. “Alr al-Qalqashandî, Subh al-A‘sha ft Sina‘at al-Insha (Cairo, 
1913-1917). These letters are in the following order: The letter to Roger II of 
Sicily: vol. VI, 458-463; The three decrees related to the release and departure of 
Bahram’s relatives and Armenian soldiers: vol. VIII, 260-262, vol. XIII, 325, 326. 
An Armenian translation of these documents is made by G. Messerlian, Prominent 
Armenians in Egypt, 75-84. 

55 Al-Qalqashandî, Subh al-A‘sha, vol. VI, 460. 

5% Gaston Wiet, Grandeur de [Islam (Mayenne, 1961), 180. The source is R. Grousset, 
Histoire des Croisades et du Royaume Franc de jérusalem in 3 vols., vol. 1, 161. 

5” M. Canard, “Un Vizir Chrétien ã PÊpoque Fatimide”, 93. 
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reached thirty thousand; they trespassed the rights of the Muslims 
and subjected them to great injustice”. 

Ibn Muyassar suggested that these thirty thousand Armenians 
immigrated after 1135. Matthew’s estimate of thirty thousand Arme- 
nians and Ibn Muyassar’s report of about thirty thousand new arri- 
vals can be seen as referring to the same group of pro-establishment 
Armenians, but there is no way of confirming this. Ibn Muyassar 
was, however, confused about the time of their arrival and related 
them directly to Bahram, while Matthew’s story clearly suggests 
Martyrophil as the central figure in causing this great exodus many 
decades earlier. But whatever their number, up to the vizierate of 
Bahram in 1135, no friction or injustice by any side was ever reported 
in Egypt between the Armenians and the local Muslims. 

The sharp contrast in conduct and mentality between the asso- 
ciates of Bahram and the other Armenians in all positions, justifies 
the remark of al-Hafiz about the “devilish” plans that Bahram was 
involved in and that these later arrivals were part of that conspiracy. 
Canard was one of the few historians who noticed a discrepancy 
in dates and reports and stated without further elaboration that 
“obscure events” must have followed the death of Philaretus (that he 
puts six years later in 1092) and preceded the arrival of Bahram in 
Egypt, events about which little is known. Al-Hafiz made no refer- 
ence to the events in the north. After Bahram was granted everything 
he asked for, he said, he had a “demonic idea” the “signs and indica- 
tions of which were disclosed to us. He called upon his family, his clan 
and his kind, he corresponded with them through secret messages and 
in Armenian letters, which were discovered. Those whom Bahram con- 
tacted started arriving gradually until their number reached twenty 
thousand; some of them were mounted, others not, and among them, 
there were the two sons of his brother.® Obviously, twenty thousand 
armed men from Sassun where the Pahlavunis were established, could 
not have arrived in Egypt on such short notice and in such a short 
time. There is a strong possibility that most of these men were already 
in the area since Bahram’s initial arrival and only a small number of 
relatives and closer associates came to his assistance after his vizierate. 
At any rate, earlier on Bahram must have been at the head of some 


5 Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Mişr, vol. IL, 79. 
33 M. Canard, “Un Vizir Chrétien ã Epoque Fatimide”, 89. 
® The Letter of al-Hafiz to Roger II, al-Qalqashandî, Subh al-A‘sha, 461. 
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force to be referred to as “mugaddam al-arman” by Ibn al-Qalanisr®'" 
and others. 

Michael the Syrian, describes the whole episode of Bahram as 
follows: “There were in Egypt many Armenians who had arrived 
there after expanding in Cilicia and Syria, when Emperor Basil gave 
them Cappadocia in exchange for Armenia. They multiplied in Egypt, 
had a catholicos and bishops. The Catholicos had a brother called 
Bahram and it was this Bahram who became the chief (or leader) of 
the Armenians”. The passage referred to events of the later decades 
of the eleventh century and not to Bahram’s vizierate much later. 
When early in the year 1135 Prince Hasan, one of the sons of al- 
Hafiz, asked Bahram to intervene from al-Gharbiyya, he entered 
Cairo with his private army to put an end to the clashes between the 
Ghuzz and the Juyüshiyya troops. 

According to Canard, this force was the Armenian army which 
Bahram led to Egypt®* and to which both Shnorhali and Michael 
the Syrian referred. Moreover, he considered Bahrãam’s success a 
victory not for the Fatimid monarchy but another “victoire armé- 
nienne”,* apparently similar to that of Badr al-Jamalî in 1074, and 
Tala’i b. Ruzzîk in 1054. Canard seems not to have perceived major 
differences between these “Armenian victories”. While Badr’s Arme- 
nians brought peace to Egypt and extended the life of a terminally 
decaying dynasty, Bahram’s victory instigated unprecedented violence 
between the Armenians and the Muslims. The latter, that is, the 
“Muslims” about whom al-Hafiz spoke, possibly included the Mus- 
lim Armenians in pursuit of whom Bahram was sent to Egypt in the 
first place. 

There is another detail that should not escape notice: when Mar- 
tyrophil arrived in Egypt there was an Armenian community there 
but when asked by the caliph al-Mustanşir to establish his see in 
Cairo, he found “no community” there, totally ignoring Badr’s Arme- 
nians. It would appear that the latter were not to his liking and the 
ordination of a Pahlavuni prince as catholicos was an insurance for 
future immigrants into Egypt. Furthermore, there must have been 


an Armenian church of some sort that needed “renovation”. 


61 Ibn al-Qalanisî, Dhayl Ta?rtkh Dimashq, 26. 

6? Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, vol. III, 240. 

6 M. Canard, “Un Vizir Chrétien ã Êpoque Fatimide”, 94. 
6% Tbid., 95. 
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If by the time of Bahram’s vizierate, there were about thirty Arme- 
nian churches and monasteries in Cairo and major cities, as estimated 
by the historian Abu Şalih the Armenian, why would the followers 
and associates of Bahram build “a church in every street” and try to 
change Egypt’s Muslim character, as caliph al-Hafiz said in his first 
reply to Bahram’s plea from al-Sham?® Surely Bahram’s men were 
not making the absurd attempt to convert the predominantly Sunnî 
Muslims of Egypt into Armenian Apostolic Christianity. The so-called 
“Muslims” and specifically the “soldiers” that revolted at Bahram’s 
“crusade”, in my opinion, included the Muslim Armenians of Badr’s 
cultural and political background. The opportunity was taken by other 
Muslims dissatisfied with both Bahram and especially al-Hafiz him- 
self. Events provcd that Ibn Walakhshı, the Sunnî figure who led the 
mob, had plans of his own. 

In his letter to Roger II of Sicily, al-Hafiz wrote that public oppo- 
sition formed a homogeneous front and that “Bahram and his asso- 
ciates (or followers) appeared as a stain on a clear surface, and as a 
drop in the waters of the ocean”. The remark, in my opinion, 
referred specifically to Bahram’s partisans and not to all the Arme- 
nians of Egypt. Indeed, during the anti-Armenian atrocities, the dese- 
cration of the grave of Bahram’s brother, Catholicos Grigor, and the 
murder of his brother Bassak the governor of Qüş showed that 
Bahram’s immediate family was targeted. Otherwise, unless there was 
a history of conflict between some of the so-called “Muslims” and 
the Pahlavunis in particular, I find it highly improbable that local 
Muslims would go so far in their hatred as to assault the grave of a 
bishop who died over twenty years earlier. 

The period of ten years between the assassination of the caliph al- 
Amir and that of Bahram saw a series of violent events: the disap- 
pearance of al-Ãmir’s son al-Tayyib, the division in the Musta'lr 
Ismafılrs into HafizIs and TayyibIs, the murder of two Muslim Arme- 
nian viziers by al-Hafiz (Kutayfat and Yanis), the death of two of al- 
Hafiz’s sons (Sulayman and Hasan), revolts in the army and clashes 
between opposite factions. After the liquidation of Kutayfat b. al- 
Afdal (1131) and then vizier Yanis al-Armanî (1132), the caliph tried 
to manage without a vizier, because the prospect of powerful viziers 


% First Decree of al-Hafiz, al-Qalqashandî, Subh al-A‘sha, vol. VII, 261. 
67 Al-Qalqashandî, Subh al-A‘sha, vol. VI, “Letter of al-Hafiz to Roger Il, 461. 
6 Ibid., 461. 
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for a monarch in his condition was fraught with danger. He then 
appointed his eldest son Sulayman as heir and vizier. After the pre- 
mature death of the latter, Haydara, another son was appointed. But 
the jealousy of a third son Hasan and rivalries between a faction of 
the Juyüshî forces loyal to him and Rayhaniyya troops loyal to 
Haydara, led to the massacre of a great number of amırs associated 
with al-Hafiz. “Irritated by Hasan’s behaviour, the army . . . revolted 
and demanded his head. Al-Hafiz was obliged to comply, and had 
Hasan poisoned by his physician”. Bahram, invited by Hasan, reached 
Cairo with his private force a little too late.® 

However, he emerged as the strongest force on the ground. “The 
next step was inevitable; Bahram was nominated as vizier. Al-Hafiz’s 
remarkable adaptability proved itself once again”. Al-Hafiz tried to 
keep this Christian Vizier of the Sword of Islam and of the Pen by 
modifying some customs, like appearing on the Friday pulpit accom- 
panied with the chief Qadî, and personally taking over the manage- 
ment of the Isma‘Tlî dawa, as was the custom, before Badr al-Jamalr 
who changed them in his favour. But the commonly held view that 
the appointment of a Christian vizier triggered the popular uprising 
against Bahram, has no foundation. The objectives of Bahram and 
his manner of dealing with the affairs of the vizierate were directly 
responsible for the events that followed. 

Ibn Muyassar put the episode in a religious-cultural context. In 
his opinion, dissension against Bahram and his people was caused by 
their initiative to fill Cairo with churches and monasteries and their 
attempt to change the faith of the people. “Every leader of his com- 
patriots had a church for himself. The people of Egypt were afraid 
that these people might change the creed of the Muslims and the 
complaints multiplied”. The Muslim theologians found no obstacles 
to the appointment of a Christian executive vizier (wazîr al-tanftdh) 
but refused to accept a Christian as vizier who was delegate on behalf 
of the caliph-imaãm (wazîr al-tafwtd). There seems to have been no 
objection to the creed of the vizier as long as the range of his duties 
was strictly administrative and secular. But, “Bahram fanatically 
adhered to his Armenian origin” and restricted his confidence only 


° F. Daftary, The Ismatls, 269. 

7° Y. Lev, State and Society in Fatimid Egypt (Leiden, 1991), 59. 
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to his kind.” It was his blunt imposition of his clan upon the adminis- 
tration and the public that triggered anti-Armenian acts from 1137 
to 1140. It has been suggested that the episode was an “anti-Christian 
spasm” as a consequence of the rivalry between Bahram and the 
Sunnî governor of al-Gharbiyya, Ridwan b. Walakhshî. “Mocking 
al-Hafiz’s attempts to legitimize his claim to the imamate”, says 
Y. Lev, he even sought to raise one of the sons of the caliph to the 
throne. But the chief dZT “expounded the standard Ismafılî doctrine 
that one of the necessary attributes of an îmam is the designation 
(naşss) conferred upon the future imam by the imãm-father”.'* When 
sent away to Ascalon by Bahram, Ridwan found the opportunity to 
prevent Armenians who travelled by sea from entering Egypt, alleg- 
edly upon Bahram’s invitation. In his letter to Roger II, al-Hafiz 
mentioned these measures for which the citizens of Egypt, he said, 
expressed their gratitude to Ridwan.” 

Ridwan may have had his own plans but events proved that his 
hatred of Bahram became the most efficient weapon in the hands of 
al-Hafiz to get rid of his third Armenian vizier after the death of al- 
Amir. Being a middle-aged man at the time of his term in office, the 
caliph was well aware of the danger of accommodating dictatorial 
viziers in the administration. Popular disenchantment with Bahram’s 
conspicuously anti-Muslim policies granted al-Hafiz the proper oppor- 
tunity to incite the army and populace to depose him. From the 
start, being a Christiai, Bahram was in an unfavourable position, 
and al-Hafiz knew well that this was a weakness he could exploit at 
any time whenever he felt that the powers of the vizier threatened 
his precarious condition as regent rather than heir to the throne. His 
imamate was rejected by the Nizarıs anyway, and half the Musta‘lians, 
who adhered to al-Amir’s son al-Tayyib (in whose disappearance he 
is assumed to have played a role). 

Personally al-Hafiz did not seem to entertain anti-Christian feelings 
and the contrary could be shown to be true. Between the years 1130 
and 1136, four decrees were issued by the Fatimid court on behalf 
of the monks of Mount Sinai. The first of these was issued by al- 
Hafiz when he was acting as regent with Abu ‘Alî Kutayfat as his 


3 A. Majid, The Rise and the Fall, 432. 
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vizier.” The second was by al-Hafız himself, for he had no vizier in 
1134.” The third and the fourth (1135, 1136) were issued during 
Bahram’s term in office and the first of these was issued in the name 
of the vizier and not the caliph, as was customary.” It stated that 
“The vizier Bahram orders the military governor of al- Tur and the 
other officials to leave alone the grain and fruit belonging to the 
monks of Mount Sinai”. The decree was in response to a petition 
by the monks complaining about harassment to which they were 
subjected. It was issued on the third day of Rajab of the year 529, 
about three weeks after Bahrãam’s appointment. In the decree Bahraãm’s 
titles were: “Most Excellent Lord, Commander of the Armies, Sword 
of Islam, Helper of the Imam, Succour of Mankind, Abu’l]-Muzaffar 
Bahram al-Hafiz?”." (These titles were granted, as Stern assumes, tO 
al-Zafir’s viziers, Ibn Maşal and al-“Adil b. Sallãr, and to vizier al- 
‘Abbas as well. IIbn WalakhshI was given additional titles: “Ahaltl qudat 
al-muslimîn wa-hadî duût al-mu minîn” (i.e., “helper of the judges of the 
Muslims and leader of the missionaries of the faithful”). 

In severe style the decree threatened: “Those who dare” to con- 
tinue harassing the monks and their property, “after the present 
expression of our displeasure, wil meet punishment which will teach 
them better and which will be example for others. Let all the amırs, 
the governors ... and the officials who read this, or to whom this is 
read, take cognizance of this order and act accordingly, and beware 
of contravening or transgressing”.® The next decree to the monks 
followed the regular procedure: the caliph issuing the order to the 
vizier who in turn transmitted it through the proper channels. 

Another indication of the tolerance of al-Hafiz towards the Chris- 
tians was his friendship with the anonymous Armenian Patriarch of 
Itfih. After the assassination of the Patriarch Anania of the Arme- 
nians (during the anti-Armenian events following Bahrãm’s deposi- 
tion), Abü Salih the Armenian said that this bishop managed to 


7 §. M. Stern, Fatimid Decrees (London, 1964), 35-45. 

7” Ibid., 46-52. 
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7° Tbid., 53. 

8 Tbid., 55. The titles as they appear in the decree: “al-sayyid al-ajall amîr aljuyish 
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become patriarch “by means of money which he gave in bribes”.®* 
This Patriarch arranged some kind of understanding with al-Hafiz: 
he was to give the caliph instruction during the two weekly visits he 
made to the Emerald Palace. He also appeared on festivals to pay 
his respects and to report to al-Hafiz the results of his researches in 
biographies, histories of wars, chronicles and annals of former rulers. 
These lectures continued until the death of al-Hafiz in 1149/544. 
Abü Şaãlih praises the patriarch’s character, culture and physical 
beauty.® In 1172, the Patriarch of Itfih left Egypt carrying what he 
could of the church treasures.” He established a monastery and a 
church dedicated to St. Sargis just outside Jerusalem, where he spent 
the rest of his life.®® A whole section between folios 3b and 4b, where 
the biography of the Patriarch is supposed to continue, and where 
there is the account of an incident that involved Bahram’s niece 
(Vassak’s daughter) is omitted in Evett’s edition of Abüu Şalih’s 
Churches. Medieval Armenian historians have no knowledge of this 
peculiar figure who not only managed to survive the anti-Armenian 
atrocities but became a patriarch. If he was a regular member of 
the Armenian Apostolic Church, he needed no irregular measures 
like bribery; in addition, he would have been known as “catholicos” 
like the other bishops appointed by the Church and not “patriarch”. 
The speed with which he replaced the murdered Catholicos Anania 
(d. 1137)—an associate of Bahrãam—in extremely dangerous circum- 
stances, point to a man of extraordinary background and means. He 
was accused of “immoral conduct? but was acquitted after a physical 
handicap was established by a court physician." These accusations 
may have had grounds, but either way, they reveal little about this 
obscure figure. Irregularities in his background and career are also 
suggested by the manner in which he built a monastery and a church 
for his men outside Jerusalem and his conflict with the Armenian 
Patriarch of Jerusalem—who eventually killed him by poisoning." 
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The intervention of King Roger of Sicily in favor of Bahram can be 
traced, as Canard maintains, to “raisons politiques plus profondes”. 
Some of these “reasons” were the interests of the administration of 
al-Hafiz in maintaining good relations with the Kingdom of Sicily 
that had a large fleet in the Mediterranean. Other reasons were the 
plans of Roger II in coordination with the pro-Crusader Armenian 
establishment in north Syria. For both sides, Bahram’s role and case 
had instrumental value. 

At the time when Bahram and his Armenians were powerful in 
Egypt, Roger was hoping to annex the principality of Antioch to the 
Kingdom of Sicily. It is possible that he was in contact and corre- 
spondence with Bahram for the support of the Armenian aristocra- 
cies to support his plans in the area. In general, Bahram acted in 
favour of the Crusaders in the Fatimid court. It was due to his irıler- 
vention that a captive knight was released from prison in Egypt. It is 
believed that the latter was Geoffrey of Esch, a native of the vicinity 
of Maestricht, related to Godefrey of Bouillon and brother of Henry 
of Esch. He was captured around 1103-1104 with three hundred of 
his men and was still in prison in 1135. When the Armenian Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem visited Egypt, the Syrian Jacobites asked him to 
seek the liberation of the prisoners. In Egypt where “the Armenians 
were powerful”, the “leader” (chigf) of the Armenians, Bahram, was 
only too happy to oblige, and indeed al-Hafiz issued an order for 
the release of the prisoners.* 

Canard suggests that Roger II needed the support of the Arme- 
nians of Egypt, probably Bahram’s followers, for his future projects 
in north Syria.* The caliph had good reason to suspect Bahram’s 
involvement in the Frankish plans. He bluntly justified his role in 
inviting a Sunnî fanatic, Ridwan b. Walakhshî, and supported him 
in inciting the mob and the army against Bahram. However, in the 
same letter he informed Roger II that Bahram was already granted 
royal pardon and insurances for his life and property in Egypt. 

In addition to Roger’s letter and the reply to it, three more letters 
by al-Hafiz and at least two letters by Bahram (to which we have 
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references only by al-Hafiz), constitute the file of the correspondence 
on the affair of Bahram. The first letter was written by Bahram after 
the “revolt” of Ridwan and his escape to al-Sham or Syria. Al- 
Qalqashandı adds the epithet “al-naşranz” (the Christian) to Bahram’s 
name and presents Ridwan as the defender of Islam and a reformer 
who took upon himself the rectification of an essential error in trust- 
ing a “naşrant” with a key position in the Muslim community or “ahl 
I-millah”. Fleeing before Ridwan, he relates, and avoiding the latter’s 
rule, Bahram went to al-Sham, and from there he wrote to al-Hafiz 
asking permission for his Armenian associates who were with him 
among the army in Egypt, to leave. Cunningly and deceitfully, con- 
tinues al-Qalqashandı, Bahram took on the appearance of having 
repented for his disloyalty and demonstrated obedience to the caliph; 
he claimed to have a wish to withdraw from the world and to retire 
into some monastery in order to devote himself to worship.% 

The first letter of al-Hafiz was a reply to this plea. The caliph 
expressed satisfaction at Bahram’s expressions of loyalty and support 
for his master and in turn reconfirmed his initial commitments to 
him (that Bahrãm must have reminded him of) to safeguard his secu- 
rity. But, added the “amîr al-muslimîin”, his sincere desire to maintain 
this positive attitude towards Bahram, was made impossible by a 
massive uprising by “all the Muslims” after the afflictions they were 
subjected to and the wrongdoings that could neither be forgiven nor 
overlooked. After washing his hands of the consequences of this 
uprising, al-Hafiz found the release of Bahram’s men at the royal 
palace “impossible” under the circumstances, clearly implying that 
he had to follow the tide of social unrest against Bahram and his 
men.* However, in compliance with Bahram’s desire to return, the 
caliph proposed two alternatives: the first was to remain in public 
service and be given a choice between the governorships of Qüş, or 
Ikhmîm (Akhmîm) and Asyüt, on condition of keeping only a private 
guard of fifty or sixty cavalrymen. The other alternative was to with- 
draw into a monastery of Bahram’s choice and be given the owner- 
ship of both the monastery and the area of its location.” If both 
alternatives failed to meet Bahram’s approval, al-Hafiz warned him 
of terrible consequences that would inevitably follow, because, as he 
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said, what all the Muslims intend and will do “is a religious action 
that no secular force can delay or prevent”. The caliph concluded 
by urging Bahram to reflect upon the matter and to inform him of 
his decision.% 

While in Syria, Bahram contacted Roger II, whose letter of media- 
tion followed his. The second and third letters of al-Hafiz to Bahram 
marked a sharp departure from the first. They were essentially letters 
of insurance and/or safety (amar) granted to Bahram and to his rela- 
tives and compatriots. In the second letter three names were men- 
tioned in particular, Basîl and farqga (or Vassill and Shahan) and 
Vahram, the son of their brother. These were Bahram’s assistants, as 
the caliph indicated. They were given assurances by the caliph to 
remain in Egypt as before or depart to their native land, should they 
wish to do so.%* 

Bahram returned upon these guarantees provided by the caliph. 
The Jletter of al-Hafiz to Roger II must have been written immedi- 
ately after Bahram’s return to Egypt because al-Hafiz ended his letter 
by mentioning letters of insurance granted to Bahram and the latter’s 
return to Egypt." But dramatic events followed his return. There is 
no information about Bahram’s choice of alternatives, but he seems 
to have returned with a resolution and preparation for a military 
encounter with his opponents. Ridwan besieged the capital and when 
faced with Bahram’s men, his soldiers raised pages of the Qur’ãn on 
their spears. The Muslims in Bahrãm’s army joined the enemy camp. 
The caliph advised Bahram to leave for Qüş where his brother Bassak 
was the governor. According to Ibn Muyassar, Ridwan entered Cairo 
as soon as Bahram left and was immediately proclaimed vizier with 
an additional title al-Makik al-Afdal.'"" But Ridwan’s term in office 
(1137-1139) was riddled by constant conflict with the caliph and 
ended in his imprisonment. 

When Bahram arrived in Qüş with his Armenian troops, or what 
was left of them, he found his brother’s body mutilated, tied to a 
dog’s cadavre and thrown on a garbage pile. Meanwhile, in Cairo 
the grave of his other brother, the Catholicos Grigor, in the Church 
of al-Zuhr1, was desecrated. The Catholicos Anania along with other 


% Op. cit. 

%9 Tbid., vol. XII, 325-326. 

10 [bid., vol. VI, 463. 
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priests and civilians were massacred, churches and houses of Arme- 
nians in the Husayniyya district of Cairo were pillaged and burnt. In 
Quş Bahram retaliated violently; with his men he then fled to the 
White Monastery near Aswan. Ridwan’s forces besieged them and 
after negotiations Bahram’s men were allowed to leave for Cairo and 
then to their country. 

Several versions are available about the time Bahram spent at the 
White Monastery and his return to Cairo as unofficial consultant of 
al-Hafiz at the palace, where he died in 1140. Al-Hafiz, one of the 
most enigmatic figures in Fatimid history, declared three days of offi- 
cial mourning and led the funeral procession in tears. Bahram was 
buried in the Monastery of al-Khandaq.'™® The death of Bahram 
brought the involvement of the Armenian establishment in Fatimid 
Egypt to a dramatic end. Between the end of hostilities in 1140 and 
the year 1186 (when four Armenian priests were sent by King Leon 
II of Cilicia to reclaim the churches of al-Zuhrî and al-Bustan), we 
hear of no official Armenian figures visiting Egypt.'%* These two 
churches and the monasteries of al-Khandaq and al-Abyad (or the 
White Monastery) in particular belonged to the Armenian commu- 
nity, according to a list prepared by N. Ter Mikaelian that includes 
thirty Armenian churches in Egypt during the so-called Armenian 
period there.'®* 

The study of the history of the Armenian churches will undoubt- 
edly contribute to the study of the distribution of Armenians and 
their number in Egypt. In addition to Abu Şalih the Armenian, Abu’l- 
Husayn ‘Alî b. Muhammad al-Shabushtî, Abu Bakr Muhammad al- 
Khalidi, Abu’l-Faraj al-Isfahanı, Sa‘1d b. al-Bitrıq, al-Maqrîzı, Severus 
Bishop of Ushmunayn and others have written on the subject of the 
Christian churches and monasteries.'% Fragmentary information is 
also found in biographies of patriarchs and monks. Abü Şaãlih says 
that he made use of previous sources, without stating them. The 
originality of Abu Şalih’s Churches is questionable as are many elements 
related to his personality, but his Armenian nationality seems to be 
accepted by most scholars. His eye-witness accounts, however, are of 
great value despite the fact that the book is basically a collection of 
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notes summarized by the scribe whose accuracy leaves a lot to be 
desired. The introductory section of this work would have been very 
interesting for our study, since it was devoted to the Armenians, but 
the first twenty-two pages became separated from the manuscript 
and the section is therefore incomplete. Obviously many of the so- 
called Armenian churches initially belonged to the Copts, but were 
then transferred to the Armenians, who often renovated and expanded 
them. After the persecutions of the Armenians by the Kurds and the 
Ghuzz of Şalah ed-dın, and then by the Mamlüks, the Armenian 
community shrank drastically and the churches were left to the Copts. 
At present it is very common to find typical Armenian motives, archi- 
tectural styles, bell-towers, domes, icons, manuscripts and inscriptions 
in the Coptic churches and monasteries of Egypt. 

A completely neglected detail in this broad arııd poorly researched 
field, imposes itself as one of the rare missing links in the vital con- 
nection that existed between the Armenians of the Euphrates and 
those of Egypt during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is a group 
of three inscriptions on the fresco over the main altar of the sanctuary 
of the White Monastery. The White Monastery is one of two monas- 
teries situated in the south west of the city of Suhaj (or Sohag) in the 
province of Asyüt not far from AkhmıIm. The other one was known 
as the Red Monastery for its red brick structure while the white 
stones of the first gave it its name. The frescos of the great church 
of the White Monastery are in relatively good condition.'% A. Gar- 
tashian, who visited the monastery, has a detailed description of this 
fresco.” Both he and Butler note that the fresco is found in good 
condition because its plaster base belongs to a much more recent 
period than that of the wall and the building. 

On a firm plaster base Christ is painted on a throne, blessing with 
his right hand and holding the Bible in his left. Around him are 
painted the four evangelists and their symbolic signs, the Holy Virgin, 
portraits of the apostles and other ornamentations typical of medi- 
eval Armenian miniatures. On both sides of Christ are the usual 
initials HS (for Hisus) and KS (for Kristos), on top of the first and 
beneath the second are the Greek equivalents. Next to the image of 
Christ the name of Grigor, the first catholicos of the Armenians of 
Egypt, is written as “Tar Grıgoris Katoghikos” (ter means master, lord, in 
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this case, father). There are two boxes in white on each side of the 
great fresco, and on these are the three groups of inscriptions, fifty- 
four words on thirty-three lines.'%® The following is a literal translation: 

“Theodoros, painter and scribe from the province of Kessun, near 
the bridge of Shenje from the village of Makhtelle—My father (is) a 
stone mason named Kristapor, God bless him and you and us all 
the Armenians that are (held) in slavery in Egypt —(completed) dur- 
ing the patriarchate of Father Grigor, nephew (sister’s son) of Grigoris 
who is named Father Vahram”. 

“Christ, spreader of light have mercy on (me) the metagh”, Kha- 
chatur”. 

“Christ have mercy on Sargis .. . the metagh”. 

Obviously we have three Armenians called Theodoros, Khachatur 
and Sargis working at the altar of the church, a fourth person is 
mentioned, he is the father of Theodoros the painter, Kristapor (or 
Christopher). The painter also alludes to the presence of other Arme- 
nians held in slavery in Egypt, and asks Christ’s mercy upon all. 
Khachatur and Sargis call themselves “metagh”. I find it very strange 
that it has escaped the attention of all the historians that anybody 
should describe himself as “metagh” or metal. But the word has 
another meaning which explains the condition of these men perfectly. 
In medieval sources the word “metagh” was used to refer to convicts 
condemned to hard labour and exile in remote mines of silver, cop- 
per, gold, etc.1%® 

The fresco was completed during the term of Catholicos Grigor 
(1075-1117) and the latter was identified as the son of Martyrophil’s 
sister. Theodoros is familiar with Martyrophil’s secular name. The 
renovations of the White Monastery could have been arranged by 
Catholicos Grigor himself, but the identification of the latter through 
his uncle is very peculiar and points to an earlier acquaintance back 
in Kessun. Otherwise, it is not customary to mention the secular 
name of clergymen, and in particular that of a man of the status of 
Martyrophil, unless the person has a message to transmit. 

The village of Makhtellê in the province of Kessun (Kaythun, near 
Marash and north east of Raban, between Behesni and the Euphrates), 
is where Theodoros comes from and this is perhaps the most intri- 
guing piece of information. During the early 1070’s the principality 


1% See Appendix VIII. 
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of Kessun was under the control of Philaretus who in 1082 gave 
Kessun and Raban as vassal principalities to Gogh Vassil, son of a 
certain Bazrig from Ani.''® According to Michael the Syrian, with 
his 300 men Gogh Vassil spread terror in the region looting mostly 
Syriac monasteries and churches in the mountains of Melitene.'"" 
Between the years 1075 and 1082, Gogh Vassil became a close asso- 
ciate of Philaretus. After the death of Philaretus in 1086, says Michael 
the Syrian, Gogh Vassil fortified himself in Kessun and the whole 
region that was deserted by the Arabs." 

According to modern Armenian sources, and based on the inscrip- 
tions, the White Monastery was transferred to the Armenians during 
the term of Catholicos Grigor and probably with the approval of 
Badr al-Jamalî, in other words between 1074 and 1094.''* The murals 
and decorations that are said to be typically Armenian may have 
been added during the renovations to adapt the interior of the church 
to Armenian traditions. The early 1080’s seem to me the closest 
possible period for the painting of the fresco. The question that needs 
to be answered is how and why this highly professional job was trusted 
to Armenian “slaves”, and “criminal-convicts” as part of their “hard 
labour in exile”? If they were made to work for the Armenian Church 
in Egypt and if they were professionals, why would they still be kept 
as slaves and hard labourers, unless the Church had no control over 
the matter and these slaves belonged to some other party, i.e., the 
Fatimid authorities. Badr al-Jamalî employed many Armenian archi- 
tects and builders in the construction of the walls and gates of Cairo, 
as I shall discuss later, but nothing is known of their status. It is hard 
to suggest any hypothesis about the circumstances in which these 
Armenians fell slave to the Fatimids, but judging from their native 
villages, their acquaintance with Martyrophil, and above all, the pious 
tone of the inscriptions, their orthodoxy can be granted with reason- 
able certainty. 


1° A, Alboyajian, Histoy of Armenian Emigrations, vol. IL, 417-418. 

1'1 Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. IH, 162-163. 
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MUSLIM ARMENIAN VIZIERIAL RULE IN EGYPT—THE 
JAMALI HOUSE 


Beginnings in Fatimid Aleppo: ‘Azîz al-Dawla and al-ghulam Badr 


Bahram’s vizierate and its tragic aftermath would have lost much of 
its unique historical importance, had it not been a brief and violent 
interval in an otherwise peaceful century of Muslim and Armenian 
co-existence in Egypt. But taken as a transitory phenomenon in the 
last century of Fatimid history, the “Armenian period” could be 
summarized, as P. Hitti did, in a single paragraph: because of the 
perpetual wars between the Turkish, Berber and Sudanese battalions, 
the caliph al-Mustanşir completely lost control over the situation. 
Drought, famine and epidemics drained the economic and social 
resources of Egypt. “In 1073 the vacillating caliph summoned the 
Armenian Badr al-Jamalî, a former slave, from his military governor- 
ship of ‘“Akka to act as vizier and commander in chief. The new 
Amîr al-Juyüsh took command with such vigour that he brought order 
out of apparent chaos and gave the Fatimid regime a new lease on 
life. But... neither Badr’s efforts nor those of his son and successor, 
al-Malik al-Afdal .. . could check the tide of decline”. 

Six Muslim Armenian viziers, ruling a total of 58 years, consti- 
tuted the highlights of the “Armenian period” in Fatimid Egypt. The 
first three Jamalı’s—Badr, al-Afdal and Kutayfat—, formed a minia- 
ture dynasty. The /ayba (awe-inspiring image) of Badr was very briefly 
renewed in vizier Yanis, a mamlik of al-Afdal. Less than fifteen years 
after Bahram’s death, in 1154, the Banü Ruzzık, i.e., Tala’i', his son 
Ruzzik and other members of their clan took over for seven years, 
from 1154 to the end of 1162. Had everything gone according to 
plan and circumstances permitted, a grandson of Tala’i (son of his 
daughter married to the caliph al-“Adid) would have reached the 
caliphate, similar to Badr’s grandson al-Musta‘l. 


1 Philip K. Hitti, History qf the Arabs, (London, 1964), 622. 
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Abu’l-Nam Badr b. ‘Abdallah al- jamal al-Mustansirî (1074-1094) 


Better known as Amîr al-Juyüsh, Badr was the first and most famous 
among the Fatimids of Muslim Armenian origin. While Arab historians 
referred to him in very positive terms as one of the most important 
figures in the last century of Fatimid history in Egypt, medieval Arme- 
nian historians were completely silent about him. In Arab history his 
biographers start with his being a mamlik of al-Qadı Jamal al-Dawla 
b. Hammar (or ‘Ammar) of Tripoli, hence his epithet al-Jamalı. 
Otherwise, nothing more is known about Badr’s earlier life in Syria, 
before his appointment as Fatimid military governor of Damascus in 
1063. However, in Ibn al-“Adîm’s history of Aleppo, known as fubdat 
al-Halab fi Ta’rtkh Halab, we find a youth called Abu’l-Najm Badr 
(or Abü Najm) who was a ghulam of the Fatimid governor or walî 
of Aleppo al-Amır ‘Azîz al-Dawla Abu Shuja‘ Fatik al-Wahîidı b. 
‘Abdallah al-Rümı. 

In addition to providing possible clues to the earlier life of Badr, 
the personality and career of ‘Azız al-Dawla was the earliest known 
instance in the traditional collaboration between militant Armenians 
and the Muslim powers in Syria during the first quarter of the elev- 
enth century. As such, the phenomenon of ‘Azîz al-Dawla is both an 
introduction to the subject of the Fatimid Armenians and a link 
between Armenian sectarian history and the history of Syria and 
Fatimid Egypt during the eleventh century. 

As indicated in the last chapter, before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, large militant factions were settled in the fortresses on the 
Euphrates and the valley of Orontes by the emperors John T'simisces 
in 962 and Basil II in 999. Almost half a century before the massive 
onslaught ordered by the Emperor Constantine Monomachus and 
executed by Grigor Magistros in Upper Mesopotamia, these sectar- 
ians were active in Syria and Palestine. The persecutions of Magistros 
simply increased their numbers and power in the regions further south 
and west. 

In the context of this study, the significance of ‘AzIz al-Dawla, 
“one of the most important Fatimid governors of Aleppo”,? lay in 
his pursuit of the old sectarian ideal of an independent state. His 
brief career of six years (1016/407-1022/413) concentrated on cre- 
ating a marcher principality in Aleppo, between the Greeks and the 
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Fatimids, similar to the akritic state of the Paulicians in Tephrike in 
the ninth century, and anticipating that of Philaretus in North Syria 
during the last quarter of the eleventh century. 

‘Azîz al-Dawla was an “Armenian ghulam” of Mangütakîn al-“AzîzI, 
the Fatimid governor of Damascus during the reign of the caliph 
al-Hakim. Al-MaqrızI described him as an “intelligent and pious 
Armenian” (“kana dayyinan armaniyyan ‘aqilan”).3 The nature of the piety 
of ‘Azîz al-Dawla is not specified and his Islam seems to be granted. 
But the juxtaposition of the two terms in al-MaqrızI could be indica- 
tive of a religiosity that was not so common. According to Ibn al- 
‘Adîm, Mangütakın was very fond of “Aziz al-Dawla, whom he too 
described as wise, generous and courageous. On Jumada the first of 
the year 1016/407, the caliph al-Hakim honoured the Amir ‘Azîz 
al-Dawla Abu Shuja“ by a “robe of honour”, offered him a sword, a 
saddle embellished with gold ornaments and appointed him governor 
over Aleppo, where he arrived in Ramadan of the same year. In the 
same context, Ibn al-“‘Adîım mentions the two allegorical works that 
the famous poet and thinker Abu’]-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arrı dedicated to the 
Amztr al-Umara? ‘Azîz al-Dawla wa Taj al-Millah: Risalat al-$ahil wa’l- 
Shah and Kıtab al-Qaif* 

On the extremities of the Fatimid Caliphate and in very close 
proximity with the Greeks, ‘Azîz al-Dawla established himself and 
worked on separationist projects. He built a palace and a bath next 
to the citadel of Aleppo, to which they were connected with secret pas- 
sages. To inspire confidence in the populace, which was said to live 
under the constant threat of an invasion by the armies of Basil II, 
he ordered Asad al-Dawla Şalih b. Mirdas to bring his mother, al- 
Rabab or “Umm Şalth” to Aleppo only a year after his appointment. 
The objective was to show to the people that he was in alliance with 
the local Banü Kilab against the Greek enemy. He issued coins and 
had his name mentioned from the pulpits of the mosques. Always 
according to Ibn al-“‘AdIm, on the exterior pediment of the Gate of 
Antioch, or Bab Antakia on the walls of Aleppo, and on the silver 
chandeliers of the Great Mosque of Aleppo there were inscriptions 
bearing his name as “al-Sayyid Amîr al-Umara’ ‘AzIz al-Dawla”.5 


3 Al-Maqrizt, JItt'az al-Hunafa? bi-Akhbar al-A’imma al-Fatimiyyîn al-Khulafa?, (ed.) 
M. H. M. Ahmad, (Cairo, 1971), 129. 

* Ibn al-“‘Adîm, {ubdat al-Halab ft Ta?rtkh Halab, (ed.) Sami al-Dahhan, (Damascus, 
1951-1968), in 3 vols., vol. I, 215-221. Also see T. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie, vol. 1, 
467. 
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In 1020, a short time before his disappearance, the caliph al-Hakim 
sent troops to the dissident north. ‘Azîz struck some kind of agree- 
ment with Basil II to come to his rescue. Previously, in 995 Basil II 
was in Aleppo, when the city was sieged by Fatimid forces under 
Mangütakın.® Emperor Basil II had reached Marj al-Dibaj (present 
Chukur Ava near ‘Ayntab), when news of al-Hakim’s death reached 
the north. ‘AzIz al-Dawla annulled the deal and allied with the Banü 
Kilab; the Greeks withdrew to Manazkert and occupied it. The people 
there, who were mostly Arabs and Armenians, left the city, for they 
were scared of the retaliation of the emperor. Ibn al“Adîm called 
this exodus Şaflat (flight-scare) of ‘Azîz al-Dawla”.” Ibn al-“‘AdIîm does 
not specify the identity of those who were “scared” of the retalia- 
tion of Basil, a violent enemy of the Armenian sectarians known for 
their alliance with the Muslims. But in view of the nationality and 
background of ‘Azîz, and under the circumstances, it is possible that 
among these refugees there were unorthodox Armenians too who for 
centuries lived in Arab-controlled areas. In fact, the remark finds 
some justification in al-Maqrız'’s accounts of the year 1030, nine 
years after the death of al-“Azîz. During one of the small wars against 
the Greeks, a group of two thousand Armenian horsemen chase the 
Greeks and confiscate about four hundred mules, which they put up 
for sale in Aleppo for two dinars each.® Later in this study, in the 
context of the poet Usama b. Munqidh, we find similar accounts of 
Armenian militant factions in the same areas. 

Risalat al-Sahil wa’l-Shahy of Abu’] ‘Ala? al-Ma‘arrî is a very impor- 
tant source about “Azîz al-Dawla and his times in the province of 
Aleppo; but unfortunately neither this figure nor the text have found 
interest among historians. It seems that the poet was on good terms 
with ‘Azîz al-Dawla, himself a lover of poetry. The allegory was writ- 
ten upon the pleas of al-Ma‘arrî’s nephews, who were being urged 
to pay property tax for a barren piece of land they owned in Ma‘arra. 
The characters in the allegory are a hard working and blindfolded 
mule called al-Shahij in Ma‘arra, a horse called al-Şahil, a devious 
pigeon called Fakhîta, a camel and a fox. Al-Shahi] the mule works 
hard on a barren and difficult land and depends on the fox to bring 
him news and rumours from Aleppo, the capital of the province. 
The reader is led to suspect the objectives of the negotiations and 


6 F. Daftary, The Ismatlîs, 183. 
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correspondence between ‘Aziz al-Dawla and Basil II, who were 
also exchanging presents. In the allegory, it is said that a gift of over 
thirty Greek ghulams was sent by the emperor to please ‘Azîz al- 
Dawla.? In the same context we read that rumours were circulating 
among the people of Aleppo that “the Sulfan—may God prolong his 
life— ordered that these ghulams be purified (i.e., circumcized) . . . as 
it was required by his faith . . . their case being similar to certain 
syllables in poetry, that cannot be used unless something is omitted 
of them”. 

In the last parts of the book, al-Ma‘arrî depicts the condition of 
the people of Aleppo who lived in a state of perpetual fear. They 
often left the city scared of another Greek invasion similar to that of 
the year 968/358, when massacres, pillaging and other acts of vio- 
lence were committed by the Byzantine armies. The collaboration of 
‘AzIz al-Dawla with Asad al-Dawla Şalih b. Mirdas was another cause 
for concern for al-Shahij (al-Ma‘arrî himself ?). Five years before the 
arrival of ‘AzıIz al-Dawla, the Banu Mirdas entered Aleppo and were 
it not for the Fatimid conquest of Aleppo, they would have estab- 
lished themselves. In 1024/415, two years after the death of ‘AzIz 
al-Dawla, the Mirdasids returned to Aleppo." 

‘Azız al-Dawla’s Aleppine principality flourished until the year 
1021; al-Hakim’s sister Sitt al-Mulk who, following her brother’s death, 
took control for four years, temporarily tolerated the shrewd walî of 
Aleppo. In the name of the young caliph al-Zahir, she even sent him 
a “robe of honour” (khil'a), which was traditionally granted to “valued 
members of the caliph’s entourage”. In the spring of 1022, ‘Azîz was 
the victim of an assassination plot masterminded by the Fatimid court 
and executed by two of his favourite ghulams, an Indian called “Tuzün” 
or “Teedhun” and another known as Abu’l-Najm Badr. Ibn al-“‘AdIm 
briefly relates that ‘Azız al-Dawla was stabbed while asleep after a 
drinking session, by the Indian ghulam, who in turn was killed by the 
second youth, Abu’l]-Najm Badr. In Kuniz al-Dhahab, Abu’l-Najm Badr 


is said to be “an Armenian ghulãm and mamlik of Mangütakîn”.'* 
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Ibn Taghrı Birdî gave a somehow different version of ‘“AzIz al- 
Dawla Fatik al-Wahıdı and his tragic end. Towards the last days of 
al-Hakim’s term, and before his disappearance, he wrote, “Aziz al- 
Dawla had become powerful in his province and rebelled against 
the caliphate. After al-Hakim’s death, his sister Sitt al-Mulk sent the 
wûlî occasional rewards while working on plans to remove him and 
appoint a more loyal Fatimid governor in north Syria. In prepara- 
tion, she bribed the ghulam Abu’l-Najm and was even said to have 
promised him his master’s position in the case of the latter’s liquida- 
tion. Always according to Ibn Taghrı Birdî, Badr first warned the 
Indian of his master’s ill intentions towards him, then gained the 
poor ghulam’s confidence and even sympathy through material rewards 
and possibility of greater honours. The assassination plot to be exe- 
cuted folowing a pleasure and drinking session, was planned by Badr. 
After the decapitation of ‘Azîz al-Dawla, Badr managed to have the 
Indian killed by the other ghulams of the palace. He then informed 
Sitt al-Mulk of the matter. In the name of the caliph al-Zahir, she 
bestowed upon him all the honours that belonged to his master as 
well as the latter’s possessions, as Ibn Taghrî BirdI puts it, and sent 
him robes of honour. The same story, in greater detail is found in 
al-Maqrizr’s Itti'ag.'* We find the rest of the story in Ibn al-“‘Adîm’s 
history of Aleppo. As a reward for his service to the caliphate, Badr 
was granted the titles of “Wafyy al-Dawla wa-Amînuha” and briefly 
stayed in charge of the citadel. However, Fatimid troops were soon 
dispatched to Aleppo led by Sa‘1d al-Dawla ‘Alî b. Ahmad al-Dayf. 
The latter captured Abu’l-Najm Badr and brought him out of the 
citadel in chains. He was then transferred to Şafiyy al-Dawla Abî 
‘Abdallah Muhammad, the son of Abu’]-Hasan ‘Alı b. Jafar b. Fallah 
al-Kutamıî (who was a man of letters). After Şafiyy al-Dawla left Aleppo 
in 1022, nothing is heard of this ambitious Armenian ghulam and 
mamlik of ‘AzIz al-Dawla. According to al-Maqrızî, Badr stayed two 
years in the citadel of Aleppo as governor, replacing ‘Azîz al-Dawla 
whose position he was promised by Sitt al-Mulk, as a reward for 
eliminating his master. 


* Ibn Taghrî Birdî al-Atabekî, Jamal ed-dın Abu’l-Mahasin Yüsuf, al-Mujiam 
al-fahirah ft muliüuk Misr wa’l-Qahira, in 10 vols. (Cairo, 1929-1972) and (Dar al-Kutub 
al-Timiyyah, Beirut, 1992). From the latter ed., vol. IV, 195; also see T. Bianquis, 
Damas et la Syrie, vol. Il, 399-400. 

' Ibn al-“Adım, Ta’rtkh Halab, vol. I1, 220-221; al-Maqrîzî, Jtt'az, vol. Il, 131. 
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So far, no other Armenian Abu’l-Najm Badr is known in Syria at 
that particular time, and the identity of the two Badrs seems quite 
possible. Badr was in his eighties when he died in 1094, he must 
have been born around 1010 and been a ghulam in 1022. Further- 
more, it is not difficult to trace the seeds of the political personal- 
ity of the Amîr al-Juyüsh in this ambitious and ruthless Armenian 
adolescent. The career of Badr in Syria would have remained in 
obscurity, like that of many Muslim Armenians there, if it were 
confined to Syria. 

As far as historians were concerned, Badr’s political career started 
on April 1063/455, when he, or “Taj allUmara? al-Muzafar, Muqaddam 
al-fuyiüsh Sharaf al-Mulk’ Abu’l-Najm Badr al-Jamalî, a mamliak of 
al-Qadî Jamal al-Dawla b. Hammar arrived in Damascus as walî. He 
settled in Mizza, near Damascus, with a [nancial administrator, whom 
Ibn al-Qalanisı mentions as “al-Shartf al-Qgdt Thiqat al-Dawla dhu’l- 
Jalalayn Abu’l-Hasan Yahya b. Zayd al-Husnî al-Zaydî”.' Before 
his arrival to this very important post, the Fatimids were already 
involved in difficult confrontations in Syria with both the local fac- 
tions and the Seljuk Turks. Badr was always known for his loyalty to 
the Fatimids and a supporter of their cause in Syria. 

After a little over a year as military governor of Damascus, war 
broke out between his troops and the “people” and the afhdath of 
Damascus. Badr left, but after three years, in July of 1066/458, he 
was reappointed as governor of Damascus and the whole of al-Sham 
(Ibn al-Qalanisî mentions his titles as Amzr al-fupiüsh and Sayf al- 
Islam). He settled in the Palace of Saltana on the plain of Bab 
al-HadîId. The news of his son Sha ban’s death in Ascalon reached 
him during this period.’ 

To underline the loyalty of Badr to the Fatimids and the contrary 
in the case of the Turks, Ibn al-Qalanisî compared him with Naşir 
al-Dawla b. Hamdan, the previous governor of Damascus. Enmity 
between these figures had deeper political reasons. While in Syria, 
Ibn Hamdan made several attempts to liquidate Badr using bedouin 
and urban forces opposed to the Fatimids. In turn, Badr executed 
many of Ibn Hamdan’s supporters." In 1068 Ibn Hamdan led an 
uprising against al-Mustanşir in Egypt with a group of Turkish chief- 


' Ibn al-Qalanisî, Dhayl Ta’rîkh Dimashq, S. Zakkar, ed., (Damascus, 1983), 154. 
7 [bid., 157. 
8 T. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie, vol. Il, p. 636. 
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tains and amîrs, with whom he divided the great sums of money he 
made the caliph pay him. In Syria, the “Amır al-Juyüsh showed his 
allegiance, partisanship and sympathy to al-Mustanşir blah”, says 
Ibn al-Qalanisî, “but he was unable to reach for the latter’s assistance 
or find ways to support him”. In Cairo, the rebels increased their 
pressure on the royal treasury and on the officer in charge, a man 
called Ibn Kudayna, in particular; they refused to believe that the 
treasury was completely bankrupt.'® By the year 1070 the Seljuks had 
overrun Aleppo and compelled the predominantly ShI‘1 popula- 
tion to declare its allegiance to the ‘Abbasids. Opposition to Fatimid 
rule and Seljuk presence in the north, made control over Syria and 
Damascus in particular extremely difficult. The “militant” factions of 
the city, or the “‘askariyya”, as Ibn al-Qalanisî puts it, revolted and 
after a fierce confrontation, Badr was again obliged to leave the palace 
of al-Saltana.' 

In Egypt, the Turkish chieftains sought the eradication of the Fati- 
mid caliphate to ease the Turkish penetration into Egypt and north 
Africa. Syria was practically lost to them in March 1068, when Badr 
left Qaşr al-Saltana as the last symbol of Fatimid power there. (In 
the same year a great earthquake shook Jerusalem, Palestine and 
the coast up to Banyas.)% In his new position as military governor 
of ‘Akka, Badr’s primary role was to control the coastal towns up to 
Sidon and to ensure open roads of communication between the latter 
and Egypt. When his troops put a siege on Tyre in 1069, the gover- 
nor of the city, qadı-prince al-Naşih Thiqat al-Thiqat ‘Ayn al-Dawla 
Abu’l-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah b. Abî ‘Aqîl asked the assistance of the 
Turks.” For a while Badr had to ease the siege to defend Sidon 
against a Turkish expedition led by Qaralu (or Qorlu). The siege of 
Tyre was resumed in 1070/462. The Turkish garrison led by Ibn 
Khan eventually joined Badr, when their leader was murdered by 
Ibn Abî ‘Aqıl.* By the occupation of Tyre, Badr practically imposed 
a maritime siege on the Turks inland. Fortified in ‘Akka he was 
still administratively speaking—the governor of Syria and from his 
strategic position he led the resistance against the Turks who kept 


1 Ibn al-Qalanisî, Dhayl Ta’rîkh Dimashq, 159-160. 
* F. Daftary, The Ismatlîs, 204. 

21 Ibn al-Qalanisî, Dhayl Ta’rîkh Dimashq, 157. 

*” Ibid., 159. 

3 Al-Maqrizî, al-Khitat, vol. IL, 47. 

* T'. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie, 643-644. 
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crossing the Taurus into Syria. Locally, he had to deal with the afdath 
and the Sunnî population of Damascus. 

During the period between the execution of Yazürî (1058) and 
Badr’s vizierate (1074), rivalries between the Maghribî Kutama tribes, 
the Zuwayla, the Berbers, and the Sicilians led to civil war in Egypt 
for the next decade.® The military factions that accompanied al- 
Mufizz from al-Maghrib to Egypt felt themselves in a special posi- 
tion in relation to the Fatimid throne and maintained this position 
to the end. The Kutamaã factions that the caliph al-“Azîz had intro- 
duced, were in constant conflict with the Turkish forces. Generally, 
both the Maghartba (westerners) and the Mashariqa (easterners) were 
involved in perpetual wars and vandalism. 

The Sudanese military slaves started appearing in Egypt during 
the office of Kafur al-Ikhshıdı. The caliph al-Hakim employed these 
black battalions against the Sunnî population of Fustat;” the support 
which al-Mustanşir’s mother, herself a Sudanese, provided to the 
Sudanese troops granted them political importance. During the first 
years of 1060’s, rivalries between the Sudanese factions of the army, 
the Turks, the Kutama and the Berbers eventually developed into 
large scale civil war in Egypt. Emerging as the strongest party, the 
Turks increased their pressure on the populace and the court in 
particular. In 1066/459 the war reached its climax. Led by Naşir 
al-Dawla b. Hamdan they allied with the Arab and Lawata Berbers 
against the Sudanese, gained control over the capital and drove the 
black troops to al-Şa‘îd and the clashes spread to the provinces. In 
the capital, al-Mustanşir was incapacitated. After a short period out 
of Cairo, Hamdanid Naşir al-Dawla “the victorious commander of 
the Turks”, was virtually in control of Egypt. Al-Mustanşir was not 
only deprived of all power but denied all legitimacy as well. Prepa- 
rations were made to declare Turkish allegiance to the ‘Abbasids. In 
the year 1070 by orders of Naşir al-Dawla b. Hamdan, the name of 
the ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Qa’im (1031-1075/422-467) was pronounced 


5 Tbn Taghrî Birdî, al-Nujiüm al-fahira, vol. IV, 90. 

*% Al-Maqrızî, al-Khitat, vol. II, 36-37. 

7 Ibn Taghrî Birdî, a/-Mujam al-{ahira, vol. IV, 181-182. 

#8 Y. Lev, State and Society, 44. 

* Egypt was divided into four provinces or wilayats: Qüş and its governor was in 
charge of the whole al-$a‘1d, the Sharqiyya, which included the regions east of Dumyat, 
the Gharbiyya, the whole territory between the Dumyat and Rashid, and the prov- 
ince of Alexandria. (See Surür, 7he Fatimid State, 144.) 

3 See Y. Lev, State and Society, 44-45. 
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in the Friday Ahutba in the mosques of Alexandria.™" To the vizierate 
of Badr in early 1074, the period was marked by total breakdown 
of order and “constant plundering and ravaging of the country by 
Turkish troops”.* The low level of the Nile that lasted seven years 
(1065-1072) caused a severe economic crisis, epidemics and famine. 
Pillaging and destruction reached the Fatimid libraries in the year 
1069.3 Finally war broke out among the Turks themselves. Naşir 
al-Dawla and his whole family were massacred. Another warlord, 
Ildekiz took over and under the pretext of saving the caliph, asked 
financial rewards. Like the treasury, the royal palace was emptied 
and the caliph lived alone surviving on a small daily ration of bread 
a woman brought him. Eventually al-Mustanşir summoned Badr from 
‘Akka, accepting the latter’s condition to accompany troops of his 
choice into Egypt.* 

Sometime in December of the year 1073 Badr sailed from ‘“Akka 
with one hundred ships loaded with mostly Armenian and other sol- 
diers, estimated between two and seven thousand men. In reference 
to the Juyishtyya forces, al-MaqrIzî says that Badr erected an army of 
Armenians and that “since then the Armenians constituted the major- 
ity of the armed forces, while the Kutama of the Maghrib turned to 
ordinary citizens, after holding the highest positions in the state”.% 

During early 1074, Ildekiz was in a position of absolute power; in 
Dumyat, Badr’s men faced violent resistance by the Lawata Berbers 
led by Sulayman al-Lawatı. In the same area, Badr’s troops elimi- 
nated another tribe known as the Melhiyah, that were said to be 
part of the Fatimid army. These Maghribî tribes were in the north, 
the Sudanese black troops were in Upper Egypt and in the capital 
the Turks under Ildekiz were in control of the military supplies 
of the state.” Military obstacles outside Cairo were relatively minor 
and were individually taken care of. 

As a first step and to relieve the famine, while in the region of 
Dumyat, Badr borrowed money from the merchants of Tinnîs and 


3" F. Daftary, The Ismaîtlîs, 203. 

32 Op. cit. 

33 Al-Maqrîzî, al-Khitat, 408-409. Also see, 335-337. 
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3 Al-Maqrizî, al-Khitat, vol. Il, 211-212. 

3% Ibid., III, 18. Speaking of Badr’s Armenian fighters constituting the majority of 
the Fatimid army, he says: [wa aqama lahu jundan wa ‘“askaran min al-arman faşara 
fî hîna’izdhin mu‘zam al-jaysh al-arman wa dhahabat al-kutama]. 
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bought grain. He entered Cairo after al-Mustanşir managed to re- 
move Ildekiz (as a condition Badr had put). According to al-Maqrîzî, 
Badr appeared to the Turkish chieftains as an ally and “spoke ill” 
of the caliph al-Mustanşir. They seem to have mistaken him for a 
warlord. His men started entering Cairo in small numbers and their 
number eventually reached nine hundred, always according to al- 
Maqrizı. After a period which he spent gaining their confidence, 
Badr’s men eventually killed the Turkish amîrs and were granted all 
the possessions and estates of their victims. The caliph was not in a 
position to calculate the risks involved in hosting a powerful man 
like Badr and he allowed him to take over the rulership of the caliph- 
ate. In his typical ruthlessness and pragmatic style, Badr eliminated 
high officials, judges and amîrs of the state. He recovered some of 
the looted treasures of the caliphate and after the liberation of Cairo, 
was proclaimed Vizier of the Sword and the Pen. 

Badr’s measures against the dissident elements covered the tribes 
of Qays and Banü Sunbus.* As part of his military operations, Badr 
moved to the region of the Buhayra where he was said to have exter- 
minated about twenty thousand Arab tribesmen. In 1076, Alexandria 
and Upper Egypt were cleared of the tribes of Tha‘aliba and Juhayna 
which had found refuge there. Within less than two years Badr 
brought the economic and military crises under control. From then 
on he ruled over Egypt as an “absolute monarch, and al-Mustanşir 
had no choice but to delegate him authority in all matters”. 

In Cairo Badr’s private Armenian troops—mounted and others— 
estimated to be over seven thousand by al-Maqrızî, lived in al-Harat 
al-Husayniyya or the district of Husayniyya. The Armenian commu- 
nity of Cairo settled in this area too which became a residential area 
with shops and markets. According to al-Maqrızî, the Husayniyya 
was divided into two parts: a section, where the soldiers stayed, close 
to Bab al-Futuh, and another near Bab al-Naşr. Later on, just out- 
side Bab al-Naşr, a “great cemetery” was built and the tomb of the 
Jamalîs stood there to al-Maqrizî?’s day, as he says. Gradually, the 


38 Al-Maqrızî, Iti'az, vol. IH, 312. 
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inhabitants of the Husayniyya nearby and Cairo buried their dead 
in this cemetery. 

Badr was a figure of great “hayba”; he was “extremely harsh in his 
dealings and severe in punishments”, says Ibn Muyassar. “Countless 
numbers of people, including prominent men and leaders of the 
Egyptians were killed during his term, but at his hands the country 
was regenerated after having been corrupted, and reconstructed after 
being destroyed. He was an Armenian by origin and a mamlik of 
Jamal al-Dawla b. Hammar”.* Events proved that al-Mustanşir’s deci- 
sion to resort to Badr was sound; the intervention of Badr and perhaps 
its influence on the course of events granted the dying caliphate one 
more century. Although Badr did not completely eradicate the other 
militant factions, which almost led to the downfall of the Fatimids, 
he achieved a high level of internal security and economic stability 
that was remarkable when measured against the dimensions of the 
problems which faced the caliphate before his arrival. 

By no explicit plan, but acting as military dictator and tough dis- 
ciplinarian, Badr re-introduced some order into the military. Known 
as the fhujariyya, the official Fatimid troops were given more importance 
and after a long absence, due to the increase in the power of the 
socio-military factions, these state troops started regaining their role.“ 
With the exception of the Sudanese, whom he had under control, 
Badr deprived the other factions, except his own, of all military and 
political significance. The use of a private force as power base was 
not new; vizier Ibn Killis had his wazîriyya troops, but the scale of 
the political involvement of Badr’s forces known as the Juyishiyya (after 
him, the Amîr al-Fuyiüsh) was greater. Badr and after him his son and 
grandson, relied primarily on their compatriots. Even the guards of 
al-Afdal’s gardens were hired from among them.“ Ten years after 
the death of their master, the Afdaliyya troops supported Kutayfat 
and staged a coup against caliph al-Hafiz. According to the historian 
H. Sufian, the last force that was in charge of guarding the Fatimid 
palace was composed of Armenian “Aketrj”s (the equivalent of fifyan).* 


* Al-Maqrizî, al-Khitat, IIL, 33-34. 

* Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Mişr, vol. H, 30. 
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The majority of the Juyüshiyya forces were Armenian in the begin- 
ning,“ the Sudanese blacks joining them later on. During the twelfth 
century, “two bodies of troops ... were prominent”: the Rayhaniyya 
and the Juyüshiyya and in both, the blacks constituted the majority. 
It seems that Badr arranged that the black troops be employed to 
block Seljuk attempts to advance towards Egypt from the east. But 
until the middle of the twelfth century the name Juyüshiyya referred 
to their initial patron, i.e., Amîr al-Juyüsh Badr al-Jamalî. 

In addition to being the instrument of his power, Badr’s army 
became a factor in reorganizing the Fatimid state army which started 
disintegrating during the first half of the reign of al-Mustanşir (who 
rose to the throne at age seven). “The focus on Badr’s army reflect [ed] 
the drastic change in the hold of political power in the state. The 
Fatimid imãmate was transferred into a military dictatorship”.5' After 
consolidating his position, Badr’s Juyüshiyya forces received additional 
numbers from military slaves. At his death he left a private force of 
seven hundred ghulams.5* Centuries of experience in a Muslim milieu 
lay at the basis of the ease in which Badr’s “heretical” Armenians 
adapted themselves to the new environment. One must not forget 
that Muslim sympathies were part of the doctrinal-political forma- 
tion of the Paulicians since the early decades of the eighth century. 
The contrary example was the case of Bahram and his “orthodox” 
Armenians that stood out, as al-Hafiz said, as a “stain on a clear 
surface”. Until that time no ethnic or religious friction was recorded 
between Badr’s Armenians and the Muslims of Egypt. Badr’s men 
were soon raised to important positions as reliable supporters. Amîr 
Badıs and Naşir al-Dawla Aftakîn were examples of the first genera- 
tion that arrived with Badr. The first was the grandfather of vizier 
‘Abbas who held an important post in Alexandria; Aftakîn was one 
of Badr’s Armenian military slaves who rose in rank to become 
governor of Alexandria, but later on he supported Nizar against al- 
Afdal in the dispute over al-Mustangşir’s heir. 

Badr’s vizierate was obviously a reward for saving the caliphate 
but it proved to be a turning point in the history of both the position 
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and the caliphate. For the first time in Fatimid history, al-Mustanşir 
proclaimed Badr not just vizier with executive powers (wazîr al-tanftdh) 
but vizier with full delegated powers (wazzr al-tafwzd).* Probably in a 
moment of ecstasy for being saved from certain destruction, al- 
Mustanşir put Badr in the position of a “father” to him (and his 
Sudanese mother as well). He described Badr as the “guardian”, “the 
eyes” and the “arm” of the caliphate. The ceremony of Badr’s 
appointment was a unique and unprecedented event. The caliph 
presented the decree of proclamation in his handwriting and wrapped 
in a golden case. By this decree, the Amîr al-Muminîn authorized 
Badr as sole delegated administrator of the country, “to reform all 
that was corrupt and destroy everything that stood in resistance or 
persisted in its rebellious course”. A copy of this official decree was 
sent to al-Yaman, the last remaining province outside Egypt under 
Fatimid rule, in addition to fragments in al-Sham. 

As part of this ceremony, al-Mustanşir offered the new vizier the 
white robe symbolic of the Fatimids and as a sign of his blessing, he 
threw on Badr’s shoulders his own robe. A whole series of pieces 
of official costume were offered to Badr, as symbolic of his offices. 
Among them there was a turban with a tail that was worn by the 
military governors of Egypt to indicate his position as commander 
in chief of the army; one end of this turban was wrapped under 
the chin and it meant that the wearer was of the men of the royal 
palace. A long robe embroidered with gold and a diamond necklace 
instead of the ordinary gold chain distinguished him as vizier of tan- 
Jtdh. Finally, Badr was dressed up in the embellished pallium of the 
Chief of the Muslim qagîs (judges). 

By the terms of this proclamation, the titles of the Fatimid vizier 
underwent a radical change: all the viziers henceforth carried more 
or less the same titles. While previously they were known as “wazîr’, 
they were now addressed as “al-sayyid”, or Lord. The titles of Badr 
were: “Most Illustrious Lord (a/-Sayytd al-Ajall), Commander of Armies 


54 For a detailed discussion of this theme see ‘Abd al-Munئim‎ Majid, Nuzum 
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(Amîr al-fuyish), Sword of Islam (Sayf al-Islam), Helper of the Imam 
(Naştr al-Imam), Protector of the Qgadts of the Muslims (Kafl Qudat al- 
Muslımîn), Guide of the Missionaries of the Believers (i.e., the Isma‘111s, 
Hadî Du'ãt al-Mu’minîn).® His name appeared on inscriptions as: “Fata 
of the Commander of the Faithful . . . Abu’l-Najm Badr al-Mustanşirî”. 
The term Jata “was more common in the Muslim west” than in the 
east and it indicated the patron-client relationship. But the case of 
al-Mustanşir and Badr was unusual, the master being less powerful 
than the “client”. The terms of this peculiar relationship appeared 
to be in harmony with Fatimid tradition, but facts on the ground 
were different. Badr chose Amzr al-fuyish, “Commander of the Armies” 
as his only patronymic. His private forces and military slaves, his 
propcrtics, and the mosques he built were identified as ‘Juyüshî", 
i.e., belonging to Amîr al- fuyish.° 

Badr’s exceptionally powerful position in the vizierate marked the 
beginning of what some scholars described as the period of “dicta- 
torial” viziers." The monopoly of power, the career and the legacy 
of the “Jamalî house of military viziers”® must also be studied on 
another level, i.e., the career and objectives of Armenian sectarians 
in Syria during those periods of the tenth to twelfth centuries. About 
half a century later another clan, the Banü Ruzzık arrived in Egypt 
with a deliberate plan to attain power. The office of the vizier in the 
Fatimid caliphate was different from the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid tra- 
ditions.®* In the Maghrib, the Fatimid caliph controlled the admin- 
istration through various officers. Even al-Qã’id Jawhar, who acted 
as vizier before the arrival of al-Mu‘izz to Cairo, had “only repre- 
sentative executive function without delegated authority”. In this pe- 
riod of the Caliphate (909-1074), the position of the vizier amounted 
to the Sunnî wizarat tanftdh or executive ministry. It involved a wisata 
or mediation between the caliph and the populace. “Holders of this 
office were selected largely from men of letters, arbab al-qalam”, and 
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were civilians. In addition to being “wazîr al-tafwîd” for the first time, 
Badr was the first military man to become “wazîr al-qalam”.* 

In connection with the institution of the vizierate in Islam, accord- 
ing to Vatikiotis, there is an “alleged reference” to it in the Quran 
(Surah XX, 29-32): that the office serves for the “strengthening of 
the earthly kingdom”. Furthermore, he adds that this verse is sup- 
ported by a fadîth (oral tradition): “If God wishes well for the amîr 
He would provide him with a trustworthy wazîr to remind him when 
he forgets and assist him when he remembers; if God wishes for him 
otherwise, he would provide him with a bad wazîr”.% According to 
Sunnı theory, a wazîr al-tafwid or a “minister with delegated . . . powers 
requires the same qualifications that the caliph must have to assume 
office, except that of belonging to Quraysh. As such, he has com- 
plete authority in his office without referring to the caliph in matters 
of the wazirate”. He can appoint governors, decide the allocation of 
public funds, etc. In Fatimid Isma'lism the unique metaphysical 
position of the caliph-Imaãm does not theoretically at least allow a 
delegation of caliphal powers to anyone. 

The appointment of Badr took place in extraordinary circumstances 
and his vizierate established a precedent and practice that continued 
to the end of the caliphate. Although Ya‘qüb b. Killis was the first 
man to be addressed as “wazîr”, “the first great minister from among 
military men was Badr al-Jamalî” and the year 1074 indeed marked 
“the triumph of wazirial prerogative over caliphal authority. From 
this point on, the institution of waztr became identical to that exist- 
ing in Baghdad”.” Well aware of the obvious imbalance his vizierate 
was bound to create in relation to the Fatimid imamate, Badr divided 
the roles from the start. As the Isma‘îlî Imam, al-Mustanşir was 
confined to a primarily spiritual role; Shî“1-Isma‘îlî peculiarities that 
were introduced initially by al-Qa’id Jawhar were reestablished like 
the addition to the adhan of the sentence “Hayy ‘ala khayr al-amal”. 
This and similar measures insured him the reputation of a devout 
Shı‘1T Muslim. However, since during his and later on al-Afdal’s terms, 
the position and powers of the caliph lost priority and effectivity, on 


6%* Panayiotis J. Vatikiotis, The Fatimid Theory of State, (Lahore, 1957), 96. 

6 Tbid., 95. The hadith is from al-QadI Abü Hanîfa Abü Muhammad al-Maghribî 
al-Nu‘man, Da“a’imu’l-Islam wa dhikr al-halal wa’l-haram wa’l-qadaya wa’l ahkam ‘an ahl 
bayt al-Rasil, (ed.) A. A. A. Fyzee, (Cairo, 1951), 399-400. 
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the level of Fatimid ceremony, where the centrality of the caliph 
was most of all manifest, the change left its imprint. A good part of 
the traditional Fatimid rituals were omitted by Badr and al-Afdal. 
P. Sanders points out that “there is evidence of dramatic change in 
the observance of festivals during the years when the wazir Badr al- 
Jamalî ... and his son al-Afdal . . . were the virtual rulers of the Fatimid 
Empire”. 

The secularization of the Fatimid state and the urbanization of 
Cairo lay behind these and many other measures Badr and al-Afdal 
took. After the latter’s death, rituals were restored by Badr’s great 
grandson caliph al-Ãmir and his vizier Ma’mün al-Bata’ihî. Ma’mün’s 
restoration of “the customs that had existed before the days of Badr 
and al-Afdal”, as Sanders explains, was indeed a recreation of “ritual 
lingua franca” “out of the landscape, court ceremonies, and popular 
religious practices of the population of Fustat”.® However, even if 
ritual receded, as a direct result of the diminution of the effectivity 
of the caliph and his centrality, Isma‘Tlism as the state religion was 
once again reestablished after losing ground during the civil war. 
‘Theological seminars (“Bab al-dawa”) were opened during Badr’s term 
and by his initiative for the teaching of the doctrines of Fatimid 
Isma‘ılism. The reason was possibly more political than religious: in 
the restoration of the Fatimid creed, Badr saw the interest of the 
state. His active role in the organization of the dawa turned Fatimid 
Cairo into the center of Ismaã‘îlism, Fatimid propaganda reached 
unprecedented levels and al-Mustanşir was recognized as the right- 
ful Imam of the Isma‘1l1s.® In other words the Fatimid state was 
revived through its spiritual role. 

On the administrative levels, al-Mustanşir was almost completely 
redundant, he was even deprived of appointing the qadîs; these ap- 
pointments were made on Badr’s behalf.” Badr was careful not to 
antagonize or alienate the largely Sunnî population of Egypt: he gave 
both the Sunnî and ShI‘î communities freedom to apply their own 
laws of inheritance and the like.” He balanced the return of Isma‘îlr 
teaching and propaganda by ending “the practice of following the 
Fatimid law in those cases when it differed from the other religious 
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legal systems. Fatimid law was put on an equal footing with the Sunnî 
schools of law”. With an obvious exaggeration, it is estimated that 
during the reign of al-Mustanşir, the number of the mosques and 
sanctuaries reached thirty-six thousand. Badr himself sponsored and 
financed the construction and renovation of several mosques. 

These apparently pro-Fatimid measures and his success in making 
Cairo the center of Isma‘Tl1î dawa, did not mean that Badr had any 
intention of working towards the Fatimization of Egypt, because the 
initiative would have endangered his political plans. The question 
about the true religious loyalties of Badr is irrelevant. No doubt, 
Badr was a deeply religious man, but his religious zeal lacked doc- 
trines, on the basis of which the orthodoxy of any particular line 
could be judged. In fact this was the peculiarity of Armenian sectar- 
ian spirituality: the dismissal of all doctrines, except the belief in one, 
all-powerful, just God and the commandment of love (which they 
interpreted as being both physical and spiritual and as an equalizing 
social factor). 

We have no record of the private life of Badr except his friend- 
ship with the ascetic Christian King Solomon of Nubia. This is per- 
haps the only chronicle available about the “other side” of this com- 
plex personality. Both al-Maqrîz1’* and Abü Şalih the Armenian have 
the story of this African King who found refuge (sometime in 1079, 
according to the former) in the Church of al-Wadr, “three days’ jour- 
ney from Aswan”. There, “he spent his time worshipping God at his 
church”. He is quoted as saying that “Who is there among the kings 
that can be saved by God while he still governs among men, and 
that is not swayed by his passions, and does not shed blood unjustly, 
and does not force men to do that which is not right for them?”. 
Always according to Abüu Şalih, Badr invited Solomon to Cairo, where 
he received him in royal honors and lodged him in an exquisite 
palace. “In this house”, continues Abu Şalih, “the king lived for one 
year, and he [the vizier] visited him constantly, and conversed with 
him on many subjects and listened to his words; and found that he 
sought God ... with all his heart and mind, renouncing all that men 
desire”. The King was buried in the Church of al-Khandaq (where 
Jawhar and vizier Bahram were buried too) “during the patriarchate 
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of Cyril, the sixty-seventh patriarch”. In 1084, Badr arranged that 
the Church of al-Khandaq be transferred to the Armenians; it was 
then reconstructed and became one of the biggest churches of Cairo. 
After 1169, following Şalah ed-dîIn’s persecutions against the Arme- 
nians, the church was left to the Copts.7” 

Irrespective of their declared loyalties to different trends in Islam, 
and despite doctrinal flaws, the Islam of the Jamalîs retained a sin- 
cere spiritual zeal. It is indeed surprising to find that they were all 
referred to as Armenians, many decades after their initial arrival. It 
seems that the cultural syncretism which gave rise to sectarian, revolu- 
tionary and apocalyptic movements (like Isma‘Tlism itself) underlay 
the intimacy the sectarians had with Islam at the same time maintain- 
ing their adherence to their Armenian identity. 

Badr is often mentioned in the context of his agrarian reforms, 
particularly at the beginning of his term. The roots of his populist 
and generous attitudes may lie in Fatimid history in Egypt, as some 
see. Historian Surür quotes a passage from Jawhar’s famous Oath of 
Confidence to the people of Egypt during the first year of his arrival. 
The Fatimids started distributing some of the state-owned lands rent- 
ing them for investment. Members of the military often benefited 
from this type of ig Badr took practical steps towards encourag- 
ing the agricultural sector; after a “ruthless and sanguinary beginning”, 
the Jallahîn (the peasants) were the people who first saw the benefits 
of the new regime.” Badr relieved them of land and produce tax for 
three years, until they could regain some of their previous levels of 
production and income.® Abü Şalih al-Armanî gives figures about 
the economic recovery due to Badr’s benevolent policy and the atmos- 
phere of security and confidence his rule granted to the country." 
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According to him, in the year 1090 the revenue of Egypt increased 
by about fifty per cent. 

It is believed that the administrative division of Egypt into twenty- 
one districts with their centers and subdivisions, was applied by Badr 
for the first time.® Badr is also given credit for initiating military 
reforms in the Aujariyya forces as regular Fatimid troops.%* Badr’s 
contribution to the recovery of the people from the aftermath of civil 
war and famine extended to the caliph personally. Royal treasures 
and property were recovered from the looters and returned to the 
palace. Less than hundred years later, Şalah ed-dın regarded royal 
treasures and the palace as part of war spoils and distributed them 
to the Ghuzz and Kurds of his army. 

The foreign policy of Badr can be reduced to a single concern: to 
keep the Seljuk Turks out of Egypt. In all respects Fatimid Egypt 
was his last resort as wcll. Under the leadership of Alp Arslan (1063— 
1073/455-465) and his son Melik Shah (1073-1092/465-485), the 
Turks expanded their power and pushed toward Egypt. North Syria 
was already lost to them in 1070. The attempt to hire the services of 
Turkoman chieftain Atsiz b. Uvak proved to be disastrous for the 
Fatimids. The latter revolted against the Fatimids, occupied Jerusa- 
lem in 463/1071 and after Badr’s departure, entered Damascus in 
468/1077. During the same year Atsiz led a huge force to capture 
the Fatimid capital, but failed; he returned to Damascus, plundered 
the city and massacred thousands. Badr is said to have tried to bribe 
Atsiz by offering him a hundred and fifty thousand dinars but all he 
gained was some time to take care of internal order,.%# 

Describing the war against the Turks as a form of Jihad, Badr 
armed the people, including the Sudanese, and organized a military- 
popular resistance against the Turkish invasion of Egypt. After minor 
defeats, Atsiz was driven back leaving arms and slaves behind him. 
He was followed to Ramla, and finally returned to Damascus. In the 
year 1078/470 Badr made an attempt to recover Damascus by send- 
ing troops led by Naşir al-Dawla al-Juyüshı. Eventually, Melik Shah’s 
brother Tutush took charge in Syria as the Seljukid viceroy.®% He 
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liquidated Atsiz and in 1078-79/471 Damascus became the capital 
of the Seljukid principality in Syria and Palestine.” 

After a hundred years of uneasy and often partial Fatimid rule, 
most parts of Syria were lost to the Turks. It was Tutush who refused 
to accept to put up with the sovereignty of Philaretus in north Syria 
and Antioch, and overlooking the agreement between Philaretus 
and Melik Shah, he entered Antioch and several parts of the pre- 
Cilician Armenian state of Philaretus. Badr continued to put pres- 
sure on Tutush by fresh campaigns into Ascalon, ‘Akka and Tyre. 
In the year 1089, Badr sent Naşir al-Dawla al-Juyüshî to al-Sham. 
The Fatimids recovered Tyre, Sidon, and Byblos on the coast, ‘Akka 
and Baalbek were in turn occupied.%® These coastal towns remained 
under Fatimid rule to the end of al-Mustanşir’s reign. Badr put down 
an uprising in Tyre a year before his death in 1093/486 and some- 
how succeeded in keeping Baalbek. Tripoli rcsisted to the forces of 
Tutush and stayed within the Fatimid caliphate. In Arabia, Seljukid 
expansion in Syria and claims of allegiance to the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
encouraged Fatimid-held regions there to break off. In 1069-70/ 
462, the sharf of Mecca had Melik Shah’s name mentioned in the 
khutba. Badr recovered Mecca for a brief period (1074-1081/467- 
473). In the south the Şulayhids of the Yemen remained loyal to the 
Fatimids,® Just a year before his death, Badr put down an uprising 
in Tyre, his troops captured the rebel leaders and imposed a fine of 
sixty thousand on the people of the town.® 

The year 1084 is particularly important in the career of Badr and 
Fatimid history in general. It was during this year that his elder son 
al-Awhad rebelled against his father and joined by sympathizers, he 
fortified himself in Alexandria. Badr entered the city, captured the 
rebels and was said to have drowned his son as a punishment. By 
the money which the inhabitants paid as fine, Badr constructed the 
‘Attarîn Mosque, which, according to al-MaqrizI, was functioning 
up to the fall of the Fatimids to Şalah ed-dın. During the same year, 
Badr took a very peculiar initiative by proclaiming his son al-Afdal 
as his heir in government (“waltyy ‘ahdihî ft’l-saltana”).™" It is difficult to 
trace a causal connection between the rebellion and violent death of 
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al-Awhad and the appointment of al-Afdal, which had no anteced- 
ent in history. 

It seems that Badr had reasons to plan al-Afdal’s succession: after 
he died one of his Armenian amîrs, a ghulam of his known as Amîn 
al-Dawla Şafî, whose real name was Levon, managed to get the 
approval of the other amîrs of Badr and the caliph al-Mustanşir in 
particular. According to al-Maqrızî, the latter did appoint this Levon, 
but another Armenian of the same background Naşr al-Dawla Aftakîn, 
warned the amırs of Levon’s stinginess and pointed at the absurdity 
of obeying one of their colleagues (“Ahushd”, plural Khushdash, the 
arabized form of Persian “khwajadash”, i.e., colleague in service), while 
the sons of their “ustadh” Badr were’ alive and eligible. These Arme- 
nians faithful to their master and afraid of Levon’s relatively trivial 
status, presented themselves to the caliph and swore to annul the 
vizierate of Levon. The caliph gave in, al-Afdal was summoned and 
the proclamation made. But a few months later, the position of 
Aftakîn would radically change towards al-Afdal. 


Abu’l-Qasim al-Afdal Shahanshah b. Badr al-jamalî (1094-1121) 


Badr’s diligent attempts at reform and the scale of his economic, 
military and social achievements were not simply the work of genius; 
they were an integral part of his plans to monopolize power in Egypt. 
The post of vizier with full delegated powers amounted to provid- 
ing him with the authority of an absolute military dictator. His mili- 
tary dictatorship in Egypt would have been similar to countless others 
under similar circumstances had it not been carefully designed to 
develop into a peculiar form of hereditary monarchy. Badr died 
in his eighties in June 1094/Rabî° I 487, and as I referred to, the 
Armenian officers of his Juyüshiyya forces supported al-Afdal’s suc- 
cession. The latter in turn had a private force mostly of Armenians 
known as the Afdaliyya. 

Similar to Badr’s fortified vizierate, al-Afdal’s hereditary vizierate 
was a precedent, but otherwise, al-Afdal inherited the problems imma- 
nent in the position which his father had managed to create for himself 
and his heir. Badr, however, had successfully avoided the consequences 
of the disruption of balance between caliphal and vizieral prerogatives 
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by reestablishing the caliph in his sublime spiritual position as the 
Imam of all the Isma‘Tlrs. Al-Afdal’s more blunt political style cre- 
ated pressure on the caliphate which al-Mustanşir and his succes- 
sors were incapable of withstanding. Only a few months after Badr’s 
death, “in December 1094/Dhu’l!-Hijja 487, Abû Tamım Ma‘add 
al-Mustanşir blah, the eighth Fatimid caliph and the eighteenth 
imam of the Fatimid Isma‘îlıs, died in Cairo after a reign of some 
sixty years, during which the Fatimid Caliphate was well embarked 
on its way to collapse”. With his death the classical period of the 
Fatimid Caliphate came to an end.* 

Ambiguity surrounded al-Mustanşir’s rass or designation decree 
for the succession to the Fatimid imamate. Of his four sons, Nizar, 
‘Abdallah, Isma‘îl and Ahmad, the eldest, Nizar (who was fifty at 
the time), claimed lo have the written naşs. According to some sources, 
al-Mustanşir had only orally expressed his intention to designate Nizar 
to the notorious da? al-Hasan b. al-Şabbah (d. 1124),* when the 
latter was in Cairo in 1086, according to al-Maqrızı.*® At the news 
of the caliph’s death, the vizier al-Afdal arranged matters with the 
higher state officials at the court for the proclamation of Abu’l-Qasim 
Ahmad, a younger son of al-Mustanşir by his sister, i.e., Badr’s daugh- 
ter.*® He asked the other sons to bow before the new imam caliph 
al-Musta‘l billah. They refused and the eldest, Nizar, when challenged 
to produce the written naşş, left the palace. He fled to Alexandria 
where he fortified himself in this traditionally dissident city. His sup- 
porters proclaimed him caliph al-Muştafa li-Dîn Allah and desig- 
nated an Armenian mamlik of Badr al-Jamalı™ Naşir al-Dawla Aftakîn, 
as his vizier.® After a failed first attempt, al-Afdal entered Alexan- 
dria on the second try and brought Nizar to Cairo where he died in 
prison. 

A relatively insignificant incident involving Nizar and al-Afdal 
(before he was vizier) is taken by some to be the cause of their 
enmity. Once, when al-Afdal was entering “one of the palace gates 
mounted”, Nizar shouted at him, “Inztl ya armanî aljins” or “get down 
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(you) of Armenian race”, as reported by al-Maqrîzı.® In Ibn Muyas- 
sar’s earlier version, the word jins is “nğjis” (impure).'%® Consequently 
the sentence becomes “Get down impure Armenian”. Al-Afdal’s 
Armenian origin prompted worse insults than this, as records indi- 
cate. In any case, an incident of this nature would hardly have altered 
the course of events in any significant way. Even if the explicit naşss 
was made public, al-Afdal, who saw himself as the actual sovereign 
over a country which his father had saved from certain destruction, 
would not have allowed the Fatimid court to slip away from his 
direct control. 

The hostility between Nizar and al-Afdal, however, involves a detail 
of some importance. The incident mentioned above happened before 
al-Mustanşir’s death, and it appears that the common knowledge of 
the nationality of the Jamalıs, as a result of the earlier periods of 
Badr’s office, was not an especially pleasant matter for the royal fam- 
ily. The Jamaãlîs were Muslim and it is highly uncommon to hear 
one Muslim call another ngts (if we accept Ibn Muyassar’s version). 
Either the Islam of Badr’s family and that of the community of Mus- 
lim Armenians was subject to suspicion or al-Afdal personally had 
aroused such doubts through his public behaviour. Badr in turn was 
insulted as “wretched dog” in a clear reference to his Christian back- 
ground, and al-Afdal as “wretched son of an Armenian slave”.'*' With- 
out specifying his sources or reasons, G. Alishan believed that Badr 
was “half-Christian and half-Muslim”.' He probably assumed Abü 
Şalih’s report of Badr’s contribution to the renovation and construc- 
tion of churches and his being buried in a church. 

Overlooking the Fatimid tradition about of the primacy of the 
designation decree, as the only criterion of legitimacy, al-Afdal raised 
al-Mustalr, a blood relative, to the throne. His intervention caused 
the “greatest internal crisis of the Fatimid dynasty and revolved around 
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the claims of al-Mustanşir’s sons Nizar and al-Mustal. The schism, 
as a result of which the Fatimid Isma‘îlîs became divided into two 
rival wings, the Mustalawiyya or Mustaliyya (Musta‘lians) and the 
Nizariyya, proved to have a drastic and lasting consequence for the 
future course of the Ismaflî movement”. 

The opposition to al-Musta‘l?’s imamate was led by al-Hasan b. 
al-Şabbah; the latter was said to have wanted to take over the posi- 
tion of daf al-du'at or chief of Fatimid missionaries, but the position 
was already part of Badr’s vizierial prerogatives. While in Cairo, Ibn 
al-Şabbah is believed to have been involved in the business of desig- 
nating a heir to al-Mustanşir.'™* Incapable of controlling the course 
of events and discouraged by Badr, Ibn al-Şabbah left Egypt first for 
Syria and then Alamüt. In response to al-Afdal’s choice of an heir, 
he declared his allegiance to Nizar as the rightful Imam, thus becom- 
ing the founder of Nizãrı or Eastern Isma‘ılism. 

According to Ibn al-Qalanisî, Ibn al-Şabbah visited Alexandria and 
met Nizar who married his daughter. Later on, the Nizarîs claimed 
to have a designation by Nizar for his son Muhammad from Ibn al- 
Şabbah’s daughter. The Isma‘tlî Hashshashshîn or the Nizarî Assas- 
sins of Alamüt, issued coins in the name of the Imam al-Muştafa li- 
Dın Allah. In the Hermitage Museum of St. Petersburg a sample of 
these coins is still preserved. The “reputed son of Nizar (too) is said 
to have struck coins as caliph in the Yemen with the title al-Imam 
Muhammad b. Nizar”.'®% Much later, in 1161, a man who claimed 
to be a son of Nizar, called Abü ‘Abdallah al-Husayn b. Nizar b. al- 
Mustanşir, arrived in Egypt from the Maghrib at the head of an 
army to reclaim his throne from the caliph of al-“Adid. He was 
eventually killed in confrontations with the forces of Ruzzîk b. Tala’i“, 
the last Armenian vizier. 

There is a detail in the biography of caliph al-Mustalî which 
deserves attention. If this youth was eighteen in 1094, the year he 
ascended to the throne, his mother, Badr’s daughter, must have 
married al-Mustanşir around 1075, that is, within the first year of 
the vizierate of Badr. The idea of enthroning his grandson may have 
been part of the wider plans of Badr and the Jamalıs. Al-Mustalr 
died prematurely in 1101, at the age of twenty five, and according 
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to Ibn Muyassar “it was said that he died of poisoning”'™® probably 
by Nizarıs. His five year old son Abü ‘Alî al-Manşür was promptly 
raised to the throne by his uncle al-Afdal, as caliph al-Amir bi-Ahkam 
Allah (1101-1130). Lane-Poole has an amusing image of the relation 
of al-Afdal to his “master” and their subsequent career: “Al-Afdal 
had a little seat made on the pommel of his own saddle and rode 
through Cairo with the baby caliph seated in front. The wazir’s power 
was now absolute, and for twenty years he governed Egypt as he 
pleased, as his father had done before him”. Indeed, adds Lane- 
Poole, for almost half a century, from 1074 to 1121 “these two great 
Armenians were, in all but name, kings of Egypt, and to their mild 
just rule, as much as to their energy and firm control, the country 
owed half a century of internal quiet and prosperity”. Most his- 
torians describe the situation and careers of these two Jamalıs in 
similar terms.'%® The monopoly of power was bound to generate 
antagonism and violence. In addition to al-Ãmir and the religious 
fanatics, Abu’l-Maymün ‘Abd al-Majıd became al-Afdal’s most dan- 
gerous enemy. It was by his active participation that the assassina- 
tion plot of al-Afdal succeeded. Al-Amir did away with the office of 
the vizier for the remaining years of his term in 1130, when he in 
turn was murdered. 

There are several different versions and interpretations of al-Afdal’s 
assassination in the spring of 1121. Ibn Muyassar (d. 1160), who was 
a contemporary of al-Afdal, believes that the caliph al-AÃmir was the 
organizer of the plot. He reports that a Batinî called al-Badı“ attacked 
al-Afdal while he was on his way to the palace of Dar al-Mulk. The 
alleged murderer was said to have been a member of the Badî‘iyya 
sect (followers of al-Hurra bint al-Şulayhî), twenty members of which 
al-Afdal had executed.'® Ibn al-Qalanisî in turn accused al-Ãmir of 
assassinating his great uncle and of falsely accusing the bafinîzs,'"® 
According to him, in the beginning al-Amir was planning to murder 
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al-Afdal in the palace, but upon the advice of his cousin Abu’l- 
Maymün ‘Abd al-Majıd (the future caliph al-Hafiz) he refrained from 
creating a scandal in the Fatimid court. In view of the good reputa- 
tion of al-Afdal and his father for their services to the country, the 
murder would put him in an extremely unfavourable light. After al- 
Afdal’s elimination, a Fatimid Isma‘1lı figure, a certain Abü ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. al-Bata’ihı (b. 1085, a fierce man who served as one 
of al-Afdal’s spies in Iraq) was called upon with a promise to succeed 
al-Afdal as vizier. According to Ibn al-Qalanisî, al-Bata’ihî was from 
the beginning involved in these events motivated by his ambition 
and Fatimid fanaticism.''" The whole career of al-AÃAmir was devoted 
to attempts to restore to the position of the Fatimid caliphate its past 
glory through the reestablishment of the rituals and relatcd traditions. 
But otherwise, al-Amir had a very bad reputation as an “ill-behaved 
man in the community and excessively despotic in his treatment of 
people”, according to Ibn Muyassar. He confiscated property ran- 
domly, “shed blood indiscriminately, committed forbidden deeds and 
enjoyed obscenities”. 

Al-Afdal’s internal policies proved to be successful for over 27 years; 
on the foreign front in Syria and Palestine, in addition to the Turk- 
ish threat he had to encounter the Crusaders. Before the arrival of 
the First Crusade to the Euphrates and the fall of Edessa and Antioch 
in 1098, al-Afdal carried some campaigns in Palestine and parts of 
Syria. In 1097 he recovered Tyre from the rebel governor, and during 
the next year he conducted an expedition to Jerusalem, regaining it 
from the Turkish Artuqids, Sukman and Ilghazı.'' This brief recov- 
ery of Jerusalem had little military significance, but if we read al- 
Maqrizf’s account in the Jtti'az, the incident opens up a most obscure 
page in the history of Armenian involvement in the history of Syria 
and Palestine. “In the year 1098/491”, he says, “al-Afdal led a great 
army from Cairo and recovered the Holy City from the Armenians; 
he then returned home”.'"* This is a very important record of Arme- 
nian military presence in Jerusalem prior to the arrival of the First 
Crusade there. 


'' Tbid., 324. 
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From early stages al-Afdal was made aware of the imminent ar- 
rival of the Crusaders in Syria and Palestine, but his comprehension 
of their objectives and his policy towards them evolved slowly through 
bitter experiences. While the Crusaders were in Constantinople, the 
Emperor Alexius advised them to come to some form of understand- 
ing with the Fatimids. In general, Cairo and Constantinople enjoyed 
reasonably relaxed and positive relations. A first truce was signed 
around the year 1028 and renewed ten years later. The Franks were 
advised that “the Fatimids were uncompromising enemies of the Turks, 
they were tolerant towards their Christian subjects and had always 
been ready to treat with Christian powers”. The advice, however, 
could not be followed in view of the broad objectives and the inter- 
ests of the Franks in the region. 

Frankish-Fatimid and in general Frankish-Muslim contacts are 
unpopular subjects in Arab history. Information is often obtained 
from western sources. During the siege of Nicaea, a Frankish delega- 
tion went to Cairo with a message to the Fatimids;"'"® in early 1098, 
“an Egyptian embassy arrived at the camp before Antioch, sent by 
al-Afdal”. According to Runciman, ignorant of the true intentions 
of the Crusades and considering the Crusaders “mercenaries of the 
Emperor”, he may have proposed a division of the Seljuk empire. The 
south, that is, Palestine and south Syria, would follow the Fatimids 
and the north the Franks.’ 

In the story of the fall of Antioch to the Crusaders, a previously 
unknown Muslim Armenian military figure emerges. He is Firuz," 
or Nairuz,''® a captain in the government of Seljuk Yaghi-Siyan. 
According to Runciman, “though outwardly loyal he was jealous of 
his master ... and kept in touch with his former co-religionists” (per- 
haps his compatriots?). Through his allies, the Armenians outside 
Antioch, the city was “sold” to Bohemond in a deal that remained 
a strict secret to the end of the operation." On the second of June, 
at nightfall, the Armenian Firuz/Nairuz, who was in command in 
the Tower of Two Sisters (facing the castle of Tancred), led Bohe- 
mond’s soldiers into the city. Most Muslims of the city and others 
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were massacred and by the evening of June 3, 1098, Antioch was in 
the hands of the Crusaders. Nothing more is known of this obscure 
figure who may have been a middle-aged man. (He had a son who 
acted as messenger during the negotiations with Bohemond.)'*" The 
Turkish governor Yaghi-Siyan, who managed to get out of the city, 
but fell off his horse on the way, was found and killed by Armenian 
peasants. His head was brought to the Franks.'” With fewer details, 
G. Wiet has the same account of the fall of Antioch." Michael the 
Syrian’s reference to the “Turkish” “Qashean” and “Aghusian” who 
left the city after the siege (see Ch. III, n. 77) sheds some light on 
these stories. In the story of Michael the Syrian, one of these two 
“Turks” (or perhaps Muslims?) who fell off his horse, was killed by 
“some Armenians” and his head was taken to the Franks.'** Despite 
apparent confusion of names, something can still be learned from 
these reports: that, judging from the words “Qashean” and “Aghusian”, 
there were sectarian Armenians from Kashe and Aghuso along with 
the Seljuk Turks in Antioch. When some of them attempted to reach 
Muslim-held Aleppo, they were ambushed by other “orthodox” 
Armenians who were obviously collaborating with the Crusaders. In 
the same year, that is, in 1098, Bahram was in ‘“Akka and hardly 
made an escape from the “infidels who wanted to kill him”.'* (See 
Ch. IV, n. 56.) This fragment of information, coupled with the one 
mentioned above on the military presence of Armenians in Jerusalem 
in the same year, clarifies so far obscure parts of Bahram’s where- 
abouts prior to his arrival in Egypt. The accounts also suggest the 
possibility of direct conflict between the Muslim Armenians of al- 
Afdal and the “orthodox” Armenians involved in the “defense” of the 
Holy City. There is another intriguing piece of information about 
Armenian military presence in Syria half a century later: it is said 
that in 1149, a large group of about thirty thousand men, Armenians, 
Greeks and Franks, was stranded in al-Harîm (east of Antioch, almost 
midway between Antioch and Aleppo), after Muslim orthodoxy, i.e., 
Sunnism, was reestablished in Aleppo by the Zangid Nür ed-dîIn.'*ئ‎ 

In the earlier stages of the Frankish penetration, the fall of Edessa 
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and then Antioch were heavy disappointments for the Seljuks, though 
a source of some encouragement for al-Afdal. He saw in the Crusad- 
ers a power in the face of Seljuk expansion in Syria and Palestine, 
only to realize very soon the futility of negotiations. As I mentioned 
above, he even organized expeditions to the north in 1098, and by 
the autumn of the same year, for a brief period recovered not only 
Jerusalem but the whole coast up to the Dog River north of Beirut." 

On the 7th of June 1099, after a long journey through coastal 
towns, the Frankish armies were before the walls of the Holy City. 
In mid-July Jerusalem fell and the brutal massacre of over seventy 
thousand Muslims shook the Muslim world. In a surprisingly naive 
move, al-Afdal sent an embassy to Jerusalem to present a strong protest 
and asked the Franks to evacuate the city. Soon afterwards, he arrived 
in Palestine at the head of large army. On August 12, on the plain 
of al-Majdal, just north of Ascalon'* the Fatimid army was almost 
completely destroyed, al-Afdal barely making his escape. “The booty 
taken by the victors was immense”; al-Afdal’s personal arms embel- 
lished with gold and jewels, were sold at high prices.” 

Three years later, in 1102 “the Fatimid army, composed probably 
of Badr’s Syrian veterans, had their full revenge near Ascalon. They 
defeated Baldwin and seven hundred knights”. This is the only expli- 
cit mention of sectarian Armenian military involvement against the 
Crusaders. Ramla was briefly recovered, then lost, and another battle 
was waged for Ramla the next year, but by 1104, most of Palestine 
was under Crusader control. In 1109 Tripoli fell, Tyre and Ascalon 
remained in Fatimid hands to the year 1124 and 1153 respectively. 
In 1117, Baldwin invaded Egypt and reached Tinnîs, and if it were 
not for his illness, events might have taken a very serious turn for 
the Fatimids.'® 

Al-Afdal is often given credit for reforming the Fatimid army." 
The initiative followed his massive defeat in Ascalon 1099. Accord- 
ing to al-Maqrızî, al-Afdal felt that the army betrayed him and, in 
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general, that it failed to support his plans to free Palestine from 
the Crusaders. A poet who dared to ridicule al-Afdal and praise the 
Franks was executed by al-Afdal.* After this defeat, al-Afdal put 
the Fatimid armies in Palestine under the command of his son (no 
name mentioned).'* In addition to Abüu ‘Alî Ahmad Kutayfat Ibn 
al-Afdal, another son is mentioned by al-Maqrîzı: Sharaf al-Ma‘alî 
b. al-Afdal. This relatively unknown figure is said to have served 
both al-Mustalr and al-Amir, first as an assistant to his father in the 
wars against the Crusaders around 1103, then as vizier. He was as- 
sassinated in 1121/Ramadan 515, and within the same year, Abü 
‘Abdallah Muhammad al-Ma’mün b. Fatik b. Mukhtar al-Bata’ihî 
was appointed vizier of al-AÃmir. The latter was killed four years later 
in 1125/Ramadan 519.1% It seems, therefore, that to cover his murder 
of al-Afdal, al-Amir immediately appointed one of al-Afdal’s sons as 
vizier, then liquidated him and placed al-Bata’ihî in the position. 
Other Arab sources make no mention of this vizier who was, in fact, 
the third vizier from the Jamalî House. 

Based on Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s reports, al-Maqrîzî says that fujras 
or barracks were established for the training and education (tarbiya) 
of the shabab, or adolescent boys reaching puberty. The younger boys, 
or the şibyan, were trained in different barracks under special instruc- 
tors, or ustadhs, and servants, or khuddams, of their own. The totality 
of these groups formed the core of the fuwyjariyya troops, the number of 
which is estimated at between three and five thousand. The şibyan 
al-khaşş had special barracks related to the palace and were trained 
in archery and horsemanship.'*” There seems to be some ambiguity 
about the exact nature of al-Afdal’s reorganization of the fuyjras. Two 
inferences can be made, however, with reasonable certainty: that a 
strict program of training was introduced to develop a regular army, 
and that instead of relying on slaves, children of free men were trained 
from a very early age to become professional soldiers. In this context 
a very important note must be made about possible roots of al-Afdal’s 
measures in medieval Armenian culture in general and his sectarian 
background in particular. The military training of men from a very 
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early age was part of Armenian medieval culture. Boys were intro- 
duced to and trained in wrestling, marshal arts, riding, archery and 
other military sports. The sectarians themselves were excellent archers 
and horsemen. Al-Afdal’s measures to reform the Fatimid army were 
reminiscent of Armenian customs of divisions into age groups and 
emphasis on free men rather than slaves. One of the current terms 
to describe militant youth who, according to G. Atoyan, were pre- 
pubescent boys, was mankti. Boys reaching puberty were called Aketrij, 
i.e., brave youth.'* The Arabic equivalent of the term is fata. The 
Armenian Agtrjs had their organizations, known as brotherhoods, that 
developed into militant and rather unorthodox urban groups. Possible 
connections between the Islamic Futuwwa and Akhî organizations on 
the one hand and the Armenian Medieval Brotherhoods of the mankgtis 
and the kgtrijjs on the other, are under study by the present author. 
The relation of the youth organizations and the sectarians (reminis- 
cent of the relation of the Islamic fftyan with the Isma‘1l1s) is in turn 
part of this research in the subject. These organizations were widely 
spread in regions which were traditionally homelands of the Armenian 
sectarians, in Mananaghi, Erzenka (Arzinjan), the southern parts of 
the Lake Van region, Nakhijevan,'® Transylvania, Poland, Rumania, 
etc.“ 

The evaluation of al-Afdal’s military reform program is beyond 
the scope of this study, but the attempts of both Badr and al-Afdal 
reflected their basic plan to establish a secular and highly centralized 
military state. The creation of a professional army of free men rather 
than servile manpower, was a natural prerequisite. The project of 
the hwariyya seems to have been abandoned after al-Afdal. Caliphs 
al-Ãmir and al-Hafiz had their own troops and made use of the 
sibyan al-khass of the palace whenever necessary. Kutayfat was sup- 
ported by his father’s loyal A/daliyya troops; vizier Yanis formed his 
Yanisiya troops and Tala’ arrived in Cairo at the head of his own 
troops, etc. But to the end of the Fatimids, and throughout the 
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frequent changes in the military situation, the Armenian element in 
the military maintained its presence. 

A good part of Badr’s term was spent in restoring what was 
destroyed; al-Afdal, however, took over an already recovered kingdom 
that could accommodate his vision of a luxurious and culturally more 
refined state than that of Badr. His agrarian reforms were launched 
around 1107-8, probably as part of his military reforms and after he 
was compelled to stop military campaigns against the Crusaders. It 
was during these years as well that the fiscal reforms were applied 
too; the lunar and solar calendars were adjusted, mainly to regulate 
the collection of taxes (by the solar calendar) and their calculations 
(by the lunar calendar). The conversion or the adjustment (tahwtl) 
having been neglected for a long time, the difference had reached 
four years." 

What interests us in these measures, is al-Afdal’s next step after 
the fiscal reforms. He took up the reform of the 1qta“ system where 
“malpractices . .. had become rampant”. Previous divisions were 
cancelled and the land redistributed. Leases and investment contracts 
were signed for up to thirty year terms. The reforms benefited the 
small land holders, who had initially presented their grievances to 
al-Afdal.'* The revenue of the country, according to al-Maqrizî, was 
more than doubled during al-Afdal’s vizierate. At the hands of the 
amîrs and the holders of land, that is, the military 1q/a“ holders, the 
land prospered and taxes received from the granaries increased. 
As a result of al-Afdal’s redistribution of land and changes in the 
rental systems, there was an increase not only in the revenue but in 
the political and the military capacity of the holders of the lands. 
They could, theoretically at least, better participate “in important 
political and military actions”.'% 

The complex personality of al-Afdal, his legendary treasures!” and 
his extremely lavish lifestyle have been the subject of much discussion 
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among historians. Al-Afdal was an extremely strict man in applying 
the law and seems to have been oversensitive towards remarks about 
his national background. He had a large intelligence force which 
also dealt with trivia. Even his shrewd and intelligent mother, Badr’s 
wife, often spied for him disguised as a poor old woman and in- 
formed her son of public opinion. Al-MaqriIzI mentions some of these 
remarks made mostly by anti-Fatimid individuals: “Armenian dog”, 
“hypocritical dog”, “evil son of an evil Armenian slave”, etc. Those 
who made errors of this nature paid with their lives but not prop- 
erty; al-Afdal always made sure that inheritors received their rightful 
share and “no one was ever deprived of his rightful inheritance, con- 
trary to past practice”.'® 

It is possible that remarks about his Armenian origin were pro- 
voked by conspicuously Armenian behaviour on his part, though 
sources contain no evidence or hint of this. It is hard to tell whether 
in the opinion of his opponents his alleged “hypocrisy” was a cover 
for his nationality, his Sunnism or his rulership. Whatever the truth, 
the clues to his cultural personality and loyalties are to be sought 
in his career, lifestyle and contributions to the country and society. 
A more intriguing aspect of the cultural personality of al-Afdal is 
his love of poetry; some of his verses have reached us through Ibn 
Muyassar. One of the fragments is dedicated to his jariya (slave-girl) 
and another to his ghulam Taj al-Ma‘alî'® (see Appendix VI). These 
lines reveal a passionate and violently jealous man. The jariya lost 
her head because she was seen by her master looking out on the 
street from the roof of the house and the poem is a strange epithet 
he recited holding the head of the girl in his lap. 


Abi ‘Alî Ahmad Kutayfat al-Akmal b. al-Afdal (1131) 


The relevance of the controversy surrounding al-Ãmir’s heir, for the 
purpose of the present study, lies in the manner in which the mys- 
tery was manipulated by Abü ‘Alî Ahmad Kutayfat al-Akmal b. al- 
Afdal, the fourth and last Jamalı. According to some sources, the 
birth of al-Amir’s heir, Abu’l-Qasim al-Tayyib was announced by 
the caliph himself to Şulayhid queen al-Malika al-Sayyida of the 
Yaman. There are other accounts about a posthumously born child 
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(male or female, killed or smuggled to al-Yaman, etc.). When al-AÃmir 
died there was in effect no heir for a conveniently long period. ‘Abd 
al-Majîd stayed on as regent, “pending the expected delivery of al- 
Amir’s pregnant wife”. Two favourite assistants of al-Ãmir, Hazarmard 
or Hizabr al-Muluk and Barghash ruled the country, keeping ‘Abd 
al-Majıd in a nominal position. Eventually Hizabr al-Muluk assumed 
the vizierate and appointed Yaãnis al-Rümî, an Armenian general in 
the army as the regent’s chamberlain. In the meantime ‘Abd al-Majıd 
succeeded in making al-Amir’s heir disappear. 

The ambiguity that surrounded al-AÃmir’s heir and the brief vacuum 
that was created after al-Amir’s death, contributed to the interven- 
tion of al-Afdal’s son, Kutayfat. Two weeks after al-Ãmir’s death, 
the Juyüshiyya forces, composed mostly of Armenians and loyal to 
the Jamalîs, raiscd him to the vizierate.'%" Kutayfat was one of the 
few surviving members of his family, who were massacred by al- 
Amir’s men; he was also the fourth and last Jamalî to rise to the 
“throne” of his ancestors. 

Kutayfat’s manner of using the vizierate as a means of absolute 
power was politically more sophisticated than that of the other 
Jamalts. His declared adherence to Twelver Shî‘ism or Imãmism, 
instead of Fatimid Isma‘Tlism, was not a peculiarity as such. A con- 
temporary and compatriot, vizier Tala’i' b. RuzzîIk was an Imamî 
also. But Kutayfat made a very risky move to exploit both the posi- 
tion of the vizierate and Shı‘1 doctrines in general. Based on a decree 
by the Fatimid chancery to the Monks of Mount Sinai (two weeks 
after the vizierate of Kutayfat), Stern believes that for a short time 
Kutayfat acted as vizier while ‘Abd al-Majîd was regent or “walî 
‘ahd al-muslimîn’’.15* When Kutayfat was certain that there was no 
heir, he “declared the Fatimid dynasty deposed and placed the empire 
under the ideal sovereignty of the Expected Imam, the Mahdî of the 
Imamate of the Twelver Shı‘a”. The regency became superfluous. 
Hizabr al-Muluk was executed, ‘Abd al-Majîd was kept in prison 
until the 8th of December 1131/Muharram 16, 526, the date of the 
assassination of Kutayfat.* 

Kutayfat’s initiative to adhere to the Expected Imam was perhaps 
suggested indirectly as a ruse by ‘Abd al-Majıd himself. After the 
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disappearance of al-T'ayyib (whose designation was publicly cele- 
brated on Rabı° II 524/March-April 1130), “an official version put 
in circulation” revealed that “al-AÃmir prophesied his murder, the exact 
disposition of power following his death and the fact that one of his 
women would deliver a son for whom ‘Abd al-Majıd would act as 
guardian”. Obviously, and as Stern and Lev suggest, the author of 
the statement had two objectives: to nullify the succession of al Tayyib 
and to “legitimize” the new order.'** Subsequent events proved the 
involvement of al-Hafiz from the start in the complications of al- 
Amir’s succession. Kutayfat in turn used an “ingenious religious- 
political solution to the succession problem” and “acquired a unique 
position of power, ruling as a dictator responsible to no one in theory 
and in practice”, 35 

As an Isma‘Tlı Shı'î Badr had allowed al-Mustanşir to play a pri- 
marily spiritual role as Imam in charge of Fatimid propaganda. This 
“solution” to avoid a crisis of power between the caliph-imaãm and 
the vizier had pragmatic value. Al-Afdal explicitly worked towards 
the secularization of the state almost cancelling the unique religious 
and political significance of the imamate. Kutayfat removed the 
imamate altogether from physical existence by proclaiming his alle- 
giance to the Expected Imam (who in 874/260 was said to have en- 
tered a period of occultation or ghayba).'*%® Kutayfat’s move amounted 
to rejecting the Fatimid claim to the imamate, and establishing his 
own rule on a legitimate Shî‘T belief in the Expected rather than the 
Apparent Imam. It is difficult to see purely religious objectives behind 
Kutayfat’s measures, as the historian Surür suggested when he argued 
that the military coup of Kutayfat was an attempt to replace Fatimid 
Isma‘Tlism with Twelver Shı“ism or Imamism. 

In the context of the events that preceded and surrounded Kutay- 
fat’s term, reference should be made to a certain Barghash who was 
in the service of al-Ãmir. According to the historian Ibn al-Qattan, 
a ghulam of al-Ãmir, Barghash played a direct role in eliminating his 
master and assisting the Juyüshiyya and the Afdaliyya forces in their 
military coup against ‘Abd al-Majîd. The word barghash (mosquito in 
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Arabic) may have been this man’s nickname, but it may also be the 
distorted transliterated form of the Armenian name Vagharsh. Judg- 
ing from his pro-Jamalî and pro-Armenian deeds (if the account of 
Ibn al-Qattan is true) there is a substantial possibility that this figure 
was an Armenian. When ‘Abd al-Majıd was acting as regent, to- 
gether with Hizabr al-Mulük, Barghash ruled, leaving the regent in 
a nominal position. After his colleague’s appointment to the vizierate 
by ‘Abd al-Majıd, Barghash joined Kutayfat and liquidated his rival, 
with whom relations were strained from the start.'3* 

Once in a position of unprecedented power, Kutayfat modified 
the Friday prayers according to his [mami line of Islam. Ibn Muyassar 
says that he omitted the mention of Imam Ismaã‘îl b. Jafar al-Şadiq 
from prayers, the phrase “hayy ‘ala khayr al“amal” from the adhan (that 
al-Qã’id Jawhar had introduced to Egypt in 969 and Badr reinforced 
in 1074) and the name of al-Hafiz from the Ahutba. Instead, he 
arranged a special mention of his own name as “Deputee of the 
Expected Imam, the Guide and Defender of the True Faith, its Fol- 
lowers and Administrator of the Affairs of the State, Vizier of the 
Sword and the Pen, Abu Ahmad b. al-Sayyid al-Ajall al-Afdal Sha- 
hanshaãh Amîr al-Juyüsh”.'® Perhaps to reduce the importance of 
Fatimid Isma‘îlism in Egypt even more, he took the unprecedented 
step of appointing two Sunnî and two ShI‘T judges. The Shafi‘ judge 
was al-Faqıh Sultan, the Malikî was al-Lubna; one of the Shî‘T judges 
was an Isma‘Tlı called Abu’l-Fadl b. al-Azraq, and the other an Imamî 
known as Ibn Abî Kamil.'®® 

Kutayfat ruled as absolute monarch and even his fanatical oppo- 
nents expressed no discontentment towards his administration. The 
“tradition of good government was strong in his family”, remarks 
Lane-Poole. He was “just and benevolent, tolerant and generous to 
the Copts, and a great lover of poetry”, like his father.'' Speaking of 
Kutayfat’s justice, Ibn Khallikan says that he returned to the people 
all that al-AÃmir had confiscated from them,' and recovered some 
of what al-AÃmir had looted from his father’s (al-Afdal’s) treasures. 
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Acting as sovereign, Kutayfat issued coins during AH 525 and 526 in 
the name of the Expected Imam, “al-Imam Muhammad Abu’l]-Qasim 
al-Muntazir li Amr Allah, and al-Imam al-Mahdı al-Qa’im bi Amr 
Allah, in some of which his name appears as the Hidden Imam’s 
representative (nãb) and deputy (Khaltfa)”.'%* Soon, however, a military 
coup was organized by loyal Isma‘1lıs and the Kutama faction of the 
army led by Abu’l-Fath Yanis al-Rüumı al-Armanî, the chamberlain 
of ‘Abd al-Majıd, a military slave of al-Afdal. Kutayfat was mur- 
dered on the 8th of December by the sipyan al-khaşs of al-Amir,'* 
when he was on his way to play polo.' ‘Abd al-Majîd was released 
from prison and Yanis was appointed vizier as a reward for his role 
in eliminating his master’s (al-Afdal’s) son. 


Abu’l-Fath Yanis al-Riumt al-Armant (1132) 


To the end of the dynasty, the release of ‘Abd al-Majıd from prison 
and his restoration to his previous position as regent was celebrated 
as the ‘Jd al-Naşr or Feast of Victory." Coins were issued in the year 
1131/526 in Alexandria on which ‘Abd al-Majîd’s name appeared 
as waliyy al-“ahd.'%' Three months later, in February 1132/Rabr' II 
526, he was proclaimed Fatimid caliph-imaãm al-Hafiz li-Dîn Allah, 
with the implication that he was a “guardian” for the Fatimid caliph- 
ate. The text of the proclamation (without a date) is preserved in 
al-Qalqashandr’s Subh al-A‘sha.'%* The precedent to legitimize the suc- 
cession was the proclamation of ‘Alî b. Abî Talib, a cousin of the 
Prophet, as caliph.'? ‘Abd al-Majîd was al-Mustanşir’s grandson and 
a cousin of al-Ãmir, and although he managed to maintain his posi- 
tion for almost two decades, he was constantly in a weak position 
because of the problem of his own legitimacy. 

Yanis al-Rümî al-Armanî was proclaimed vizier with the same titles 
that had been in use since Badr’s time. According to Ibn Muyassar, 
the mamlik Yanis was a present to al-Afdal from his original owner 
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Badîs, the grandfather of ‘Abbas, vizier of caliph al-Zafir bi-Amr 
Allah (1149-1154), from 1150 to 1154.’ As soon as he felt some 
security in his new position, Yanis eliminated the yibyan al-khasş of 
the court and formed the 7anistyya forces on whom he primarily relied. 
From then on, and in his short term of only nine months from the 
spring of 1132 to its end,'”" the career of Yanis followed Badr’s legacy. 
He had the latter’s hayba, was a strict disciplinarian and an ambitious 
man.'’® He was said to be a devout Ismafılî Shî‘1, and constructed 
two small mosques.” The caliph al-Hafiz could not be indifferent to 
the rapid growth of the power of this third (or fourth, counting Sharaf 
al-Ma‘alî) Armenian vizier after al-Amir’s death. He arranged the 
assassination of Yanis by poisoning his ablution water by the court 
physician. Ibn Muyassar devoted several sections to the ugly inci- 
dent,'”* as did al-Maqrız1.'”® The caliph al-Hafiz adopted the two 
sons of his victim. After a number of attempts to work with a vizier 
(Yanis, his two sons, Bahram and Ibn Walakhshı), al-Hafiz eventu- 
ally ruled without a vizier to the end of his caliphate. 


A historical reading of architectural monuments by the Armenian uizlers 


The Armenian contribution to Egyptian architecture started with 
Badr’s ambitious projects of construction and reconstruction. “For 
the first time since the days of al-“‘Azîz (975-996/365-386)”, says 
Lane-Poole, “Cairo became the home of architects”, who were of 
a new and different origin. 

With their imposing number, scale and style, Badr’s architectural 
works present themselves as integral elements in the history of the 
Armenians in the Fatimid caliphate and must be taken as the record 
of the cultural and political legacy of the Armenians in Muslim Egypt. 
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In the context of studying the Juyüshî Mosque on Muqattam Hill 
and the walls and gates of Cairo, Creswell realizes this peculiar politi- 
cal dimension of an architectural subject matter and writes in a foot- 
note that the “question of Armenians in Egypt under the Fatimids 
has not received the attention it deserves”. 

Started in 1077 and continued to the end of the 1080’s, the con- 
structions of Badr comprised a number of relatively minor and par- 
tial religious constructions, for example, minarets built between 1077 
and 1082; these were the Minaret of Esna, the Minaret of Mashhad 
al-Bahrı or al-Bab, the Minaret of al-Mashhad al-Qiblî or Bilal, the 
Minaret of Aswan and the Minaret of Abu’l-Hajjaj at Luxor.'”® The 
earliest building related to Badr’s name was his first house, on Barja- 
wan street, a modest palace that was later on called Dar al-Muzaffar. 
Qaşr al-Barjawan took on a unique importance when Badr built a 
popular commercial area around it known as the Juyishî Süq. Accord- 
ing to al-Maqrızı, the siq extended from the Barjawan palace to the 
Mosque of al-Hakim.'”® The shops opened for the greater part of the 
day and night and everything from kitchenware to meat, vegetables 
and agricultural tools was sold there. Badr is also thought to be the 
author of the idea of developing broad expanses and elevated plains 
with greeneries known as manazir; these locations were to serve offi- 
cial and military purposes, like the gathering of troops, but in time, 
they became public parks. 

A personal tragedy is attached to Badr’s first major construction, 
the ‘“Attarîn Mosque in Alexandria, completed in 1086. This mosque 
was built to commemorate his bitter victory over the rebels led by 
his elder son al-Awhad.'®' To the same period belonged Badr’s enig- 
matic work, the Mashhad on Muqattam Hill or the Juyüshî Mosque 
completed in the year 1085, as the inscription on the entrance shows. 

It seems that the subjection of Alexandria, a traditionally and per- 
petually dissident Sunnî stronghold, meant the completion of his 
control over the country. From 1085 to 1092, Badr was involved in 
building the great door of the Tomb of Sitt Nafîsa, the Mashhad in 
Ascalon for al-Husayn’s head (1086/479), the Maqs Mosque, the door 
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of the Mosque of Ibn Tülün and parts of the Mosque of al-Hakim.'%* 
The Juyüshî Mosque, and the walls and gates of Cairo were built 
during the same decade. 

The fortifications of Cairo were initially erected by Jawhar over 
a hundred years earlier. These brick walls defined the Muf‘izzî Cairo, 
which were designed to defend it against the attacks of the Qarmatian 
Isma‘ılrîs who were opposed to the Fatimid caliphate. A/-Qghira was 
the space that fell within the walls. Jawhar’s Qahira was a fortress 
for caliph al-Mu‘“izz who came to Egypt as a new and dissident- 
Muslim power into a Sunnı society and culture. When Badr took 
over the vizierate, he ordered the dismantling of the old walls and 
the construction of new walls. While the walls Jawhar built for al- 
Mu‘izz were primarily means for defense, what Badr created was 
simultaneously a military architecture (one of the few in Islamic his- 
tory prior to the Crusaders)'%® and a record of the power and the 
glory he sought to achieve through Ats kingdom. 

There is an intriguing and rather ironic aspect about these walls: 
the three figures involved in their building and expanding, Jawhar, 
Badr and Baha’ ed-dıîn Karaküsh,'®* were mamliüks of Christian back- 
ground; the Armenian origin of one is certain while the other two 
were at least rimîs. The three gates Bab Zuwayla (in fact, two gates 
in a corner), Bab al-Futüh and Bab al-Naşr were moved by Badr to 
different positions and built of stone (between the years 1087-1092), 
by three Christian brothers from Edessa.'®% Later on the facade of 
the Aqmar Mosque was the work of an “Armenian Christian architect” 
too. The use of stone instead of brick introduced new architectural 
concepts into late Fatimid art and the credit for the “triumph of 
stone over brick”'® goes to Badr and his national-cultural background 
in Upper Mesopotamia and North Syria. 

Following the fall of Edessa to Seljuk Melik Shah in 1086/479, the 
migrators who were mainly Armenians and Christians dispersed 
throughout the region. To this great exodus Creswell relates the pres- 
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ence and employment of the “three Christian brothers” from Edessa 
for the three gates of Cairo. To support this observation, he lists a 
number of Christian architects who came from similar backgrounds 
and worked on mosques and other projects in Muslim cities like 
Devrigui (or Tephrike), Diyarbakr, Maragha, Khlat, Aleppo, etc. 

Creswell makes the plausible conjecture that these architects were 
in Cairo following events in the north and were hired by Badr. But 
other indications in Egyptian and Fatimid architecture (like the altar 
and frescos of the White Monastery) support the suggestion that Badr 
and Tala’i' much later deliberately chose Armenian architects from 
among others, by the necessity of their own national background. As 
Creswell rightly remarks, since these fortifications were built by archi- 
tects from Edessa, “we should expect to find many architectural details 
imported from Northern Syria and Mesopotamia (e.g., Diyarbakr, only 
100 miles from Edessa). . . .'% 

The “spherical-triangle pendentives” are such “details” that were 
applied for the first time in Egypt in Badr’s constructions. Creswell 
notes that the last time they were used in the Muslim architecture 
of Syria, was at Qusayr ‘Amra around 712 and Hamman al-Şarakh 
around 725. During the next three centuries, he says, we find no 
similar examples; but further north, and during the seventh century, 
the phenomenon was widely accepted and became popular in Arme- 
nia, where they were executed in cut stone. He then gives specific 
examples, with illustrations in a number of Armenian churches in 
Armenia proper: the Cathedral of Talin (built before 783), the Church 
of St. Gregory at Goshavank (985), or the Monastery of Gosha (not 
Kosha), the Cathedral of Ani (1010), “a ruined building forming part 
of a group of three at Marmashëên, which Strzygowski places c. A.D. 
1000”, the Church of St. Gregory at Kecharis (1033), the Church of 
Shoghakat in Kosha Vank (c. 1038) and so on”.1® 

The spherical pendentives were employed to carry the domes of 
the entrance-passages of Bab al-Futuh, Bab Zuwayla and the rooms 
on the upper parts of the towers on each side of Bab al-Naşr. All 
three examples, continues Creswell, have shallow domes and have 
the same curvature; “They are all beautifully cut stone, like the rest 
of the gateways, and each dome is closed in the centre by a single 
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keystone, but, what is still more remarkable, the pendentives of the 
dome of the Bab al-Futüh and Bab Zuwayla exhibit the same pecu- 
liarity that we have already noticed in the early pendentives of Syria, 
viz. the broadening out of the top course of the pendentive towards 
each extremity. That this curious technique had penetrated into 
Armenia, may be seen by turning to the ... pendentives at Ket- 
sharis . .. which distinctly exhibit this peculiarity. This detail is so remark- 
able that I do not hesttate to affirm that at least some Armenian [not Syrian, 
because the spherical-triangle pendentive had gone out of use in Syria at this 
time] masons must have been employed by the Armenian general Badr al- fJamali 
Jor his great works of fortification. They could have left no more convincing signa- 
ture (italics: mine). But it is possible that it was necessary actually to 
import them”. Since work on the walls and gates was begun in 
1087, only a year after the fall of Edessa to the Seljuks, it is possible 
to assume that these skilled Armenians came to Cairo hoping to find 
work in a country ruled by a compatriot. 

Creswell gives other examples of spherical pendentives in later 
works: the Aqmar Mosque (1125/519), Şalah ed-dIn’s Gateway at Burj 
al-Zafar'*™ built during the 1180’s at a time when the rimî Baha? 
ed-dIîn Karaküsh was in charge of constructions in Şalah ed-dîIn’s 
administration. Among other elements in late Fatimid architecture 
that indicate northern influences, are the decorations of the frontal 
arch of Bab al-Futüh. “The nearest parallel that I have been able 
to find”, says Creswell, “occurs on a capital of the Church of the 
Virgin (al-Adhra”) at MayyafariqIn” believed to date from the end of 
the sixth century. In the same region of Upper Mesopotamia and 
Diyarbakr, in particular, Creswell mentions another element which 
stands as a “bridge” between the north and Egypt; this is the small 
bull’s head relief on the Bab al-Futuh and identical forms in the east 
riwûaq of the Great Mosque of Diyarbakr (1124/5).'* Several other 
features of Badr’s constructions of northern origin and assimilated in 
later Muslim architecture are also referred to by Creswell. Some of 
these are the square towers, masonry bonded with columns, semi- 
circular vaults cut out of a single block, lintels with a wedge-shaped 
relieving block, intersecting vaults, cusion voussoirs, shields like the 
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ones on Bab al-Naşr, bull’s heads like the ones on the brackets of 
Bab al-Futüh, etc. 

Overlooking southern Cairo, the Juyüshî Mosque or the Mashhad 
on the edge of Muqattam Hill has raised questions and stimulated 
interest. On the wall above the entrance of this rectangular construc- 
tion (15x18 m) there is a marble slab with the following inscription: 
“This zawtya (chapel, sanctuary) has been built by the servant of our 
lord and master the Imam al-Mustanşir billah, by the Amzr al- Fupyish”. 
The date is April-May 1085/Muharram 478.'* 

The mihrab measures 3x 5 meters and, according to Creswell, this 
“magnificent specimen of stucco ornament is the first example” of its 
kind since the mosque of al-Azhar built 113 years earlier by Jawhar, 
in 972/361.'*5 The Minaret of the Juyüshî Mosque rises 20 meters 
above the ground. The stalactite cornice employed in this building, 
the “earliest existing example” in Egypt, is the most convincing evi- 
dence, in my opinion, of the fact that Badr had hired Armenian 
architects from Edessa prior to the fall of the city in 1086, since the 
next example of these decorations is found in the Minaret of Ani 
(the capital of the Bakratids in Armenia) built in 1073. Consequently, 
the Minaret of the Juyüshî Mosque is the second example, the third 
is found in the walls of Cairo, next comes the Bab al-Futuh and 
finally the Mosque of al-Aqmar. “As the first two examples in Egypt’, 
concludes Creswell, “are due to the Armenian wazir Badr al-Gamalî, 
and the next oldest example is in Armenia, it very much looks as if 
Armenians were intermediaries whereby this Persian motif was transmitted to 
Egypt” (italics: mine).'* In the context of Persian influence it is im- 
portant to mention here the mihrab (prayer niche) of the Mosque of 
Ibn Tülün, known as the Mihrab of al-Afdal Shahanshah, built in 
1094 (within the first year of his vizierate) and which is peculiar in 
many ways because of Persian influence in its structure and design. 

The Juyüshî Mosque or the Mashhad (sanctuary) is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Badr’s Tomb. About the burial place of Badr two appar- 
ently inconsistent accounts are available, one due to al-MaqrIzı, the 
other to Abü Şalih. These conflicting accounts reflect the mixed 
cultural and religious loyalties of Badr himself. According to Abü 
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Şalih, Badr was “friend to all Christians, whether high or low; he 
reconstructed the Armenian Church of St. James in the Basatın dis- 
trict and renovated it a second time. He also completed the rebuild- 
ing of the [adjacent] church, which, however, he did not cause to be 
consecrated, nor was the liturgy celebrated in it. When the emir died 
he was buried in this church. Now the monastery [in which this 
church is contained] stands in the midst of gardens and plots of 
vegetables and cornfields; and it is reckoned among the most charm- 
ing of resorts for pleasure”. Abü Şalih’s description of the church 
or the sanctuary which Badr built to be buried in perhaps makes 
sense if Badr really was buried there; but Badr was buried neither in 
a church nor in the Mashhad of Muqattam. The tomb of Badr is 
referred to five times by al-Maqrîzî. According to him, the location 
of the tomb is in the exterior part of Bab al-Naşr north of a sanc- 
tuary that was on that lot. Al-Afdal, Kutayfat and other members of 
the family were also buried there.'*™ But this family tomb is obvi- 
ously not the Juyüshî Mosque on Muqattam. 

This structure has become the subject of considerable interest and 
research. Lev found the “motives behind the building of the Mashhad 
al-Jfuyishî” “elusive”. The building is described as one of the most 
famous of the mausolea built in the eleventh century. Just as the size 
and grandeur of this monument matched the ambition and achieve- 
ments of Badr, its shape witnessed the complexity of the cultural 
personality of its author. The Mashhad played another major cultural 
role. It introduced the “practice of associating a tomb, usually of the 
founder, with a mosque”.*' The practice was very common in Arme- 
nian cultural-religious tradition, but novel in Islamic culture. What 
better way could a militant-religious culture like that of the Arme- 
nian sectarians find to synthesize power with immortality than a 
religious structure that sits in glory on the acropolis of Cairo? 

Two relatively recent articles by Yüsuf Raghib resolve many of 
the puzzles surrounding this peculiar structure.™® Ordinarily, says 
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Raghib, the term mashhad has funerary connotations and this edifice 
has been accepted as a “martyrium”. The term can be taken to mean 
both a “place of martyrdom” and a “gathering place”. He then 
traces the origin of the application of the term to north Syria, inci- 
dentally, where Badr came from. The word appears in an epigraph 
inscribed around the middle of the ninth century in the Citadel of 
Salamiyya, a purely Isma‘îlî town between Hims and Hama; there 
is reference to a “mashhad built by a certain Abu’l-Faraj ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b. ... ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Şamad, but no mention is made of 
any tomb”.* 

The second instance in which the term is used brings us closer to 
the background of Badr in Aleppo. The word appears on the mau- 
soleum of a grandson of ‘Alî al-Mahãssin, and is built by the Amîr 
Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdanî in 962/351. By the late tenth century the 
term was applied to locations quite different from the initial ‘Alid 
mausolea and sanctuaries, such as venerated locations as caves, 
springs, etc. A mashhad, however, is always a form of sanctuary, a 
prayer-gathering place which may also contain a tomb. Raghib is 
of the view that in addition to other indications, the various Quranic 
verses inscribed in the Juyüshî Mosque-mashhad are not indicative of 
a tomb or burial place, but of success and victory, or “fath”.% 

This observation would have solved the ambiguities surrounding 
this structure, if it were not for the existence of other similar struc- 
tures around it on Muqattam Hill. The reason for the confusion, 
even the inscription on the entrance, is because of the existence of 
an adjacent little convent or habitat of a certain unknown figure 
called SIdî ‘Abd Allah al-Juyüshî.” Where this ‘Alid-ŞüfI figure 
stayed may have become part of a sanctuary by the fifteenth century; 
hence the source of the appellation of the structure as a mashhad 
rather than just a commemorative mosque. Raghib believes that it 
was just one of the commemorative chapels that became common in 
the late Fatimid period. The historical accident which raised the build- 
ing to a sanctuary, he sees as the factor in its preservation. 
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1975). 
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Two mosques are mentioned as al-Afdal’s constructions: the Ftyala 
Mosque (Elephants’ Mosque, for the shape and number of its domes 
that from a distance gave the structure the impression of an elephant 
herd)%®™® and Rasd Mosque (Observatory Mosque). The mihrab at 
the Mosque of Ibn Tulüûan (1094) is perhaps the most original of al- 
Afdal’s works. He has also ordered the construction of the Mashhad 
at Aswan (1098-1100) and the Magid Khedra Sharıfa (1107/8). 

His palaces, summer resorts, exotic gardens, artificial lakes, irri- 
gation canals, drinking halls and treasures put al-Afdal in a Thou- 
sand-and-One-Nights context. “The prosperity which the country 
enjoyed under the two caliphs (i.e., al-Mufizz and al-“AzîIz 973-996) 
and later under the two viziers of Armcnian origin (i.e., Badr and 
al-Afdal 1074-1121), a prosperity worthy of the Pharaonic or Alexan- 
drian age, was reflected in the sphere of art” and manners of living, 
one may add to Hitti’s remark. Al-Afdal is famous for his lavish 
palaces in particular. Some of these were Dar al-Dhahab (or Gold 
Palace), Dûr al-Diyafa (or Guest House, that is, basically Badr’s first 
palace on Barjawan street),'* Dar al-Q;bab (Palace of Domes), Dar 
al-Wizara al-Kubra (or the Great Ministerial Palace), Dar al-Mulk 
(Palace of Lordship), al-Afdal’s last residence, where he moved all 
the government records. Al-Afdal is given special credit for cultivat- 
ing exotic gardens, nature resorts, or margaras; Al-MaqrizI mentions 
Manzarat al-Bal, al-Taj and al-Khams Wujiuh.™" The large irrigation 
project known as Bahr Abî al-Munaja was al-Afdal’s contribution to 
the agricultural sector.'® The treasures of the Shahanshah, as he 
liked to be called, have become the subject of long descriptions." 


29 Al-Maqrîzî, al-Khitat, vol. IL, 74. 

2° Tbid., 321. 

2'1 K. A. G. Creswell, The Muslim Architecture, vol. I, 221. 

212? P. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 630. 

13 A1-Maqrîzî, Khitat, vol. IH, 102. 

214 Tbid., vol. I, 338. 

215 Tbid., 301-303. 

26 Tbid., 374-375. 

27 Ibid., 370-371. 

218 Tbid., 381. 

?19 For al-Afdal’s treasures see: al-Maqrizî, al-Khitat, vol. I, 483-484; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafuwyat al-Ayan, vol. II, 451; Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. I, 614; The 
Armenian translation of Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat (Cairo, 1935), 150; Ibn Muyassar, 
Akhbar Misr, vol. Il, 57-59; H. 1. Hasan, The Fatimid State, 557-558; H. I. Hasan, 
The Fatimids in Egypt (Bulaq, 1933); 241-242; A. Majid, The Rise and the Fall, 422 
423; G. Messerlian, Prominent Armenians, 41-47; S. Lane-Poole, A4 History of Egypt, 
165-166. 
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After plotting his assassination and the elimination of the whole 
family, his protégé, caliph al-Amir, required two months (according 
to al-MaqrıIzî and other sources) to transport his benefactor’s and 
victim’s treasures to the royal palace. 

Vizier Yanis managed to leave two mosques in his name: Magid 
Yanis outside the Gate of Sa‘adeh, that, according to al-Maqriz1, was 
completed by his sons after his assassination arranged by al-Hafiz,* 
and Magid al-Fath (or Victory Mosque)." 


220° Al-Maqrızî, al-Khifat, vol. IV, 268-269. 
1 Tbid., 324. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE NUŞAYRÎ BANÛ RUZZIK AND THE END OF 
ARMENIAN VIZIERIAL RULE IN EGYPT 


Abu’l-Gharat Faris al-Muslimîn Tala‘ b. Ruzztk—“hpoetic” testimonies 


“The last time a vizier was appointed by a Fatimid caliph” was when 
Ibn Maşal became vizier to the sixteen year old caliph al-Zafir, the 
youngest son of al-Hafiz.! The next vizier was the governor of Alex- 
andria, ‘Adil b. al-Sallãr who seized power in 1150 with an additional 
title of “al-Malik al-“‘Adil”. After his death in 1153, his step-son ‘Abbas 
al-Şanhajî imposed his vizierate upon the caliph al-Zafir. In April 
1154/16 Muharram 549, the twenty-one year old caliph was mur- 
dered in obscure circumstances by ‘Abbas and his son, who then 
assassinated the caliph’s two brothers accusing them of the murder. 
Amidst great confusion and violence, ‘Isa, the five year old son of 
al-Zafir was proclaimed caliph al-Fa’iz bi-Naşr Allah (1154-1160). 

These events and the indignation of the populace drove the ladies 
of the royal household and al-Zafir’s sister in particular, Sitt al-Quşür, 
to appeal for help from the governor of Ushmunayn, Tala’i b. Ruzzîk 
(b. 1101/2). ‘Abbas fled to Syria where he was killed with some 
help from the royal family. His son Naşr was returned in an iron 
cage. After being tortured by the female relatives of the caliph, he 
was crucified alive on the Zuwayla Gate in Cairo.” 

On the 16th of April 1154/Muharram 549 at the head of a large 
force, Tala’i' entered Cairo dressed up in black, at the head of a 
large force, raising black flags of mourning; the spears of his soldiers 


' S. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt, 171-172. 

? Tbid., 172. 

3 See al-Maqrîzî, al-Khitat, vol. III; 90, vol. IV, 81-83; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 
Ayan, vol. H, 528. 

* Ibn Taghrî Birdî, al-Mgüm al-Zahira, vol. V, 311. Both editors of Tala’i?s Diwan, 
A. A. Badawı and M. H. al-Amînî, relate that Naşr’s body was left on the cross to 
the feast of ‘Ashüra’ of the year 1156/551. His remains were burnt later on. See 
Ahmad A. Badawî, Introduction to Dîwan al-Wazîr Tala“ al-Malik al-Şalih, (Cairo, 
Maktabat Nahda, 1958), 5; Introduction to Dıwan Tala’? Ibn Ruzziîk, Muhammad 
Haãdı al-Amînî, (Al-Maktaba al-Ahliyya, al-Najaf, 1964), 24. 
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carried locks of hair that the ladies of the royal family had sent him, 
(as “the strongest possible sign of entreaty in a muslima” or a Muslim 
woman). These black flags were seen as the omens of the return of 
the ‘Abbasids after seventeen years through the Ayyübids.” Tala’i“ 
ruthlessly put an end to civil strife and anarchy and gave a proper 
funeral to the assassinated caliph al-Zafir, whose body was thrown 
into a well. He carried the coffin with the mourners barefooted and 
bareheaded. 

Two documents written by the head of the palace secretariat, Abü 
Hajjaj Yüsuf b. Muhammad (known as Ibn al-Khallal) are preserved 
concerning the proclamation of Tala’i“ as vizier. One of these (issued 
on the 14th Rabr° I 549) is a statement of his titles, unprecedented 
in length and scope. Since then Tala’i was recognized as al-Malik al- 
Salih, an additional title he was granted.'* He was also referred to as 
al-Sultan, meaning sovereign, as ‘Azîz al-Dawla, al-Afdal Shahanshah 
and others were too. By the other document of proclamation (issued 
on the 16th of Rabı“ II 549), Tala’i' was proclaimed vizier with 
absolute military, judicial and civil-administrative powers." 

Abu’l-Gharat Faris al-Muslimîn Naşir ed-dın Tala’ b. Ruzzık was 
an Armenian, according to Ibn Taghrı Birdî, al-Şafadî, Ibn al-Athîr, 
al-Dhahabî and others.'® H. Derenbourg says that Tala’i' was called 


° Al-Maqrızî, al-Khitat, vol. Il, 293. 

f S. Lane-Poole, 4 History of Egypt, 173. 

7” Al-Maqrîzî, al-Khitat, vol. II, 30. Also see Ibn al-Athır, al-Kamil fi'l-Ta’rtkh, vol. 
XI (Beirut, Dar Şadir, 1979), 193-194. 

8 M. H. al-Amînî, Introduction to Dîwar al-Tala’i, 24. See Ibn Taghrî Birdî, 
al-Nujum al-Rahira, vol. V, 293; Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Mişr, vol. I, 94. 

° For both texts see M. H. al-Amînî, Introduction to Dîwan Tala’ Ibn Ruzzîk, 
13-22; Hasan al-Suyütî, Husn al-Muhadara ft Akhbar Misr wa’l Qahîra, vol. II (Cairo, 
1909), 118-123. 

10 See M. H. al-Amînî, Introduction to Dîwan Tala, 23. Tala’i®s titles were: 
al-Sayyid al-Ajall, al-Malik al-Şalih, Naşir al-A’imma, Kashif al-Ghimma, Amir 
al-Juyüsh, Sayf al-Islam, Ghiyath al-Anãam, Kafil Qudat al-Muslimîn, Hadî Du‘at 
al-Mu’minîn, Abu’l]-Gharat Tala’i' Ibn Ruzzık al-Fa’izr. 

'" Tbid., 13-22. 

Ibn Taghrı Birdıî, al-Nujim al-{ahira, vol. V (Beirut, Dar al-Kutub al-Imiyyah, 
1992), 328, the passage: “al-Malik al-Şalih Tala’i' b. Ruzziık, wa-kinyatuhu Abu’l- 
Gharat, al-armanî al-aşl”. 

¬ al-Şafadî, Kîtab al-Waf b’il-Wafayat, vol. XVI (Stuttgart, 1991), 503, the phrase: 
“al-armanî thumma al-maşrı al-shîT”. 

¬ Ibn al-Athîr, al-Kamil f'l-Tarîkh, vol. XI (Beirut, 1979), 274, the phrase: “al- 
Malik al-Şalih Abu’l-Gharat Tala’i“ b. Ruzzîk al-Armanî”. 

— Al-Dhahabî, Ta’rîkh al-Islam wa- Wafayat al-Mashahîr wa’l-Alam, (ed.) ‘Umar ‘Abd 
al-Salãam Tadmurî, (Beirut, Dar al-Kitab al-“Arabr, 1995), 197, the phrase: “Tala’j“ 
b. Ruzzık .. . al-armanî, thumma al-maşrî, al-shı“1”. 
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“Faris al-Din” (knight of religion) because “this Armenian of base 
origin was not a Christian”.®* Eighty years after Badr’s appearance, 
the arrival of another Muslim Armenian military figure from the north 
on the Fatimid stage marked a developed stage in the history of 
Muslim Armenians. Born in 1101/2 in a family of good financial 
and social status, T'alaã’i' was from Persian Armenia, which was the 
region that spread from the southeastern shores of Lake Van to Lake 
Urmia. His birthplace is described as a “very prosperous” city sur- 
rounded by fruit orchards, and it lay at a distance of about “five 
miles from the shores of Urmia, three days from Tavriz and seven 
days from Dvin”. According to the same source, the city was thought 
to be the birthplace of Zarathustra, the “prophet of the majis’.'* 
According to legend, the latter was born somewhere in what is called 
modern Adharbayjan. 

Since the fifth century these regions south of Armenia and north 
Persia were a haven for Armenian sectarians who eventually con- 
verted to Islam or simply collaborated with the local Muslims. But 
the case of the Muslim Armenian RuzzıIk Clan or the Bani Ruzzîk is 
the first explicit indication of the formation of such communities. It 
also suggests links between such clans and the Persian-speaking Shî‘T 
“tajiks” against whom the polemical treatise of Grigor of Tatev was 
written in 1396. It is reasonable to assume that the “tajiks” were in 
fact Armenian converts to a sub-Shî'T sect and indeed the Banü Ruzzîk 
were Nuşayris. (In medieval Armenian, the terms “taji” and “rajtk” 
were synonyms. Can one make the remark that the “Ruzzzks” were 
in fact “tajiks” or “Muslims”?) The sectarian refugees gradually came 
to embrace the doctrines of the Alewt sects, to which they also con- 
tributed, like the Truth Worshippers, or the Ahl-i Haqq, or Alı Ilahts, 
who were very closely connected (if not identified) with the Nuşayrîs, 
the Yezîdîs and the Qizilbashs. 

Growing interest in religion and the adoration of ‘Alî led young 
Tala’ away from his native province to seek the company of the 
ascetic and vagrant groups in tribal areas. Love of discourse in defense 
of Imamism and theories of predestination (gadar), motivated him to 
withdraw from all worldly affairs and to indulge in the study of theol- 


1'3 Hartwig Derenbourg, ‘Oumara du Yemen, vol. Il, (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1904), 
133, 5 n. 

* M. BH. al-Amınî, Introduction to Dîwan Talat 5, 1 n. 

1S See W. Ivanow, The Truth Worshippers of Kurdistan, 51; The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Supplement (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1938), 1-13. 
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ogy and Islamic Law or the Shart ‘a.' T'ala?i®°s political career in Fati- 
mid Egypt has often been connected to an extraordinary event which, 
according to his biographers, happened during his first pilgrimage to 
the Sanctuary of ‘Alî b. Abî Talib in Najaf with forty other “faqîrs” 
or poor folk (also ascetic?). The Imam of this sanctuary at the time 
was a man called al-Sayyid Ibn Ma‘şüm. As Tala’i' and his fellow 
pilgrims were lodging there, the Prophet ‘Alî b. Abı Talib appeared 
in a dream to Ibn Ma‘şüm and told him that among the forty faqîrs 
there was one called Tala’i“ Ibn RuzzîIk whom he considered one of 
his most ardent followers. “Tell him, the Prophet ‘Alî asked Ibn 
Ma‘şüm, to proceed to Egypt for we have decreed that he should 
rule there”. Following the oracle, Tala’i' left for Egypt and indeed 
eventually “ruled” over the country.” This is the cultural background 
of Tala’i' and the “spiritual” justification of his rule in Egypt. 
Nothing is known of the whereabouts of Tala’i' and the Banü 
Ruzzîk between the time they were still in the north and their arri- 
val in Egypt. The first time we read about Tala’i‘ is when the Syrian 
poet from Shayzar, Usama b. Munqidh refers to their friendship which 
started since his arrival in Cairo in 1144. Tala’i' may have gone 
there with his clan, the Banü Ruzzık, or invited them soon afterwards. 
Because, from the start, the Imamr Banü Ruzzık ruled as a team; 
they were all Nuşayrıs, that is, radical dissident Shî“1s or Inamz-Rafdts. 
Al-Maqrızîı alludes to T'alã’i1*s Nuşayrism when he mentions that in 
addition to the holy places in Mecca and Medina, Tala’i“ used to 
make generous donations to the Alewîs of the various sanctuaries. 
An ardent defender of predestination and determinism, Tala’i' was 
said to have powers of foresight into the future (or “seeing fortunes”, 
“kana yara al-qadar”, as al-Dhahabî says).'* Like his ascent to power, 
his death too was communicated to him: it is told that on the seven- 
teenth of Ramadan, which coincided with the anniversary of the death 
of the Prophet ‘Alı, he performed a ceremonial prayer, and as he 
was mounting his horse to leave for the royal palace, his turban fell 
and was entangled. Despite warnings of immanent danger which this 
omen was interpreted as signalling, he proceeded to the royal palace 
where he was fatally assaulted that same night and died the next 


6 M. H. al-Amînî, Introduction to Dîwan Tala 5-7. 

'’ al-MaqrIzI, al-Khitat, vol. IV, 81-82; M. H. al-Amînî, Introduction to Dîwan 
Tala, 8-9. 

18 [bid., 82-83. 

' al-Dhahabî, Ta’riîkh al-Islam, 198. 
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day. His eulogist and close friend, the poet ‘Umara al-Yamanî tells 
that three days before his death, Tala’i' showed him two verses he 
had written in anticipation of his end." In general, ‘“Umara’s litera- 
ture and his Chronicles and the Times of the Egyptian Viziers (al-Nukat al- 
‘Asriyah ft Akhbar al-Wuzara?” al-Mtsriyyah), are irreplaceable sources 
not only for Tala’i®s life and career but for many figures of the 
period as well. The poet Usama b. Munqidh, a friend of Tala’1', is 
another source on his biography. 

In ‘Umara’s al-Nukat we find the most explicit statements about 
the Nuşayrism of the Banu Ruzzîk. A close associate and friend of 
the Ruzzıks, al-Amır Abu’l-Hasan ‘Alı b. al-Zubd was a radical 
NuşayrıI fanatic too. In his unconditional faithfulness to the Banü 
Ruzzîk, explains ‘Umara, ‘Alî b. al-Zubd (perhaps unwittingly) be- 
came an “ardent follower of the sect (madhhab) of the Banü Ruzzîk 
too, who were Nuşayrî in their loyalties and doctrines”. On the 
day of the assassination of Tala’i', in one of the corridors of the 
“Gold Hall” (Qz‘at al-Dhahab), Ibn al-Zubd struggled to defend his 
master; after his sword was broken, he threw himself on the wounded 
body of Tala’i to shield him against the blows. 

As any fanatical Nuşayrî or sectarian, Tala’i' had missionary objec- 
tives. ‘“Umara was once told that Tala’i' and the Banü Ruzzîk in- 
tended to convert him to the Nuşayrı sect and that these motives lay 
behind their excessive generosity towards him. However, as the 
poet explains, his dignity, “deep rooted conviction” and knowledge 
of Sunnî Islam (since he was a theologian and a qadî, or an Islamic 
judge) prevented him from being tempted. Eventually Tala’i' gave 
up attempts to convert his most eloquent admirer. Some verses, 
however, have reached us written in a missionary spirit and addressed 
to ‘“Umaãra.* 


2 For Tala’i'’s term and tragic end see al-Maqrîzî, al-Khitat, vol. IV, 81-83; 
H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, vol. H, 161-162). 

*l Al-Yamanî, Najm ed-dın Abû Muhammad ‘Umara b. Abî al-Hasan al-Hakamıî, 
Kîtab al-Nukat al“Aşriyah ft Akhbar al- Wuzara? al-Mişriyyah, (ed.) H. Derenbourg, vol. I 
(Paris, E. Leroux, 1898), 48-49. For the translation see H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumûra, 
160. These verses are: “Nahnu fî ghaflatin wa nawmin, wa’l-mawtu ‘“uyünun yaqzanatu 
la tanãmu/qad rahalna ilã al-himami sinînan, layta shi‘rî mata yakünu al-himamu”. 

* See H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, vol. II. 165; ‘Urmãra al-Yamanî, al-Nukat, 144- 
145. The passage about ‘Alî b. al-Zubd: “. . . kana al-madhküru min al-ghulat al- 
mutaghalîn fî madhabihî min ghayri “ilmin wa kãna fî al-wafa’i -Banî Ruzzık nuşayrî 
al-muwalat wa’l-‘aqıdah”. 

? ‘“Umara, al-Nukat, 145; H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, vol. II, 165. 

* Tbid., 126-127; A. A. Badawî, Introduction to Dîwan Tala, 7. See Appendix 
VI, group 7. 
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Ibn al-Athır referred to him as “Tala’i' b. RuzzîIk al-armant, the 
‘“alawî vizier of al-“Adid, the ruler (sahib) of Egypt’. In another context 
he wrote: “al-Şalih was an Imamî but in his beliefs he was different 
from the sect of the Egyptian Alewîs”. As such, obviously Tala’i did 
not take seriously the Fatimid doctrine of imamate and the impor- 
tance of the succession to the position. He is said to have dismissed 
as sheer “ignorance” the celebrations of the people of Cairo on the 
occasion of the proclamation of al-“Adid as the new caliph-imam. 
The choice lay completely in his hands and no symbolism could be 
attached to the succession. Ibn al-AthîIr reports him as saying that 
“those ignorants fail to see that only a while ago I was inspecting 
(the possible candidates for the caliphate) as one chooses a sheep 
from the herd”.% 

The NuşayrIs—so named after their theologian Muhammad b. 
Nuşayr Namirî ‘AbdIî—were basically an extreme Shî‘T sect found to 
the east of the Euphrates and Egypt.* Similarities of doctrines with 
the Sun Worshippers or the Shamsiyya suggest the possibility of links 
between them and the Armenian Arevordik in Syria during the twelfth 
century. Matthew of Edessa and Ibn al-Qalanisı referred to such active 
groups, the former around the year 1125 in Membij (northeast of 
Aleppo) and the latter in 1160 in Damascus.” 

With the exception of al-Afdal Shahanshah, who was said to have 
had some Sunnî sympathies, all Muslim Armenians we know about 
were Shî‘Ts and the sectarian Shî‘ism of Tala’i' was not an excep- 
tion. There is a possibility that ‘AzIz al-Dawla of Aleppo had Nuşayrî 
sympathies too. According to an officer in his service, al-Qa’id Abu 
Khayr al-Mufaddal b. Sa‘td al-“AzızI (who wrote a eulogy addressed 
to him during the term of his master), great festivities and fireworks 
were held on Christmas eve (“laylat al-mîlad”) in the citadel of Aleppo. 
Among the Muslim sects, the Nuşayrîs considered Christmas as one 
of their feasts. Al-Maqrîzt described him as a “pious” man, perhaps 
indicating his excessive religious zeal.® At any rate very little is known 


# Ibn al-Athîr, al-Kamil f'l-Ta’rikh, vol. XI, 274-275. The last passage: “. .. wa 
kan al-Şalih imamiyyan lam yakun ‘ala madhhab al-‘alawiyyîn al-mişriyyîn, wa lamma 
walla al-“Adid al-khilaãfah, rakiba sam‘a al-Şalih dajjatun ‘azImah, faqala ‘ma al- 
khabar?”, faqîla ‘innahum yafrahüna bi’l-khalrfah’, faqala ‘ka’anna bihã’ula’ al- -juhala? 
wa hum yaqülün mã mãta al-awwalu hatta istakhlafa hadha, wa mã ‘“alimü innanî 
kuntu min sã‘atin asta‘riduhum isti'rada al-ghanami’”. 

3% Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1961), 453. 

7” See Ch. III, n.s. 86 and 88. 

8 See the Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 455; al-Maqrîzr, Jtt'az, I, 129. 
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about the true faith of ‘Azîz al-Dawla, but celebrating Christmas 
was not an indication of Sunnî or Shi‘ orthodoxy. The Nuşayrîs 
flourished during the reign of the Hamdanids of Aleppo during the 
early years of the eleventh century and dispersed after the Mirdasids 
took over. 

Whatever their religious inclinations, the Armenian sectarians in 
Upper Mesopotamia and Syria allied themselves with the Muslim 
forces against the Crusaders. At the time of the First Crusade, they 
joined the Seljuk Turks who happened to be there. The Banü Ruzzîk 
and other Nuşayrî clans, like Banu Muhriz, Banü Şulayha and Banü 
‘Amrün, also fought against the Crusaders. The profound hatred 
and enmity Tala’i held against the Crusaders, his few attempts to 
recover lost Fatimid territories, his correspondcnce and relatively 
good relations with Nür ed-dîn and the Zangîs in general, give rea- 
sons to believe that the clan had some history in north Syria before 
moving to Egypt. Clan and sect were closely connected in medieval 
society and the Banü Ruzzık were a common example. 

We know of five members of the Banü Ruzzîk who were part of 
the administration of Tala’i“: his two sons Majd al-Islam Abü Shuja“ 
Ruzzık (future vizier of al-“‘Adid, known as al-Malik al-“Adil) and 
Jalal al-Islam, his brother al-Amır Faris al-Muslimın Badr b. Ruzzîk, 
Sayf ed-dîn al-Husayn, who was his nephew (brother’s son) and son- 
in-law," and ‘Izz ed-dIîın Husam, another nephew (his sister’s son). A 
son of al-Afdal Shahanshah, al-Amır Şubh al-Mufaddal, was closely 
associated with and related to the Banu Ruzzık; he was an officer in 
the Barqiyya troops and had a palace in their district. Şubh married 
a daughter of Sayf ed-dîn al-Husayn, the son-in-law of Tala’i. In 
other words, Şubh’s wife was Tala’i°s granddaughter, or by a coinci- 
dence, a grandson of Badr married a granddaughter of Tala’i. When 
Dirgham liquidated the Barqiyya officers, Şubh was among the vic- 
tims along with al-Tahir Murtafi‘, ‘Alî b. al-Zubd, Asad al-Ghawı, 
etc. Tala’i' devoted some verses to his clan. 

The Banü Ruzzîk were not the only Muslim Armenian clan; as 
mentioned in the introduction, Michael the Syrian speaks of another 
clan, which he calls the “Bene Bogousag”. These Muslim Armenians 


* Claude Cahen, “Notes sur les Origines de la Communauté Syrienne des 
NuşayrIs”, Revue des Etudes Islamiques, XXXVIII/2, 1970, 247. 

3° H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumnara, vol. I, 93, 3 n. 

31 Tbid., 106-107, n. 7. 

3* Ibid., 286. See Appendix VI, group 11. 
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were the “masters of Siberek”, that is, the territories between Edessa 
and Amid. %# Like the Banü Ruzzîk, the Banü Bogousag fought against 
the Crusaders and took part in the siege of Edessa in 1144 by the 
Zangid Turks. The closeness of the dates between the activity of the 
two clans and their political and military alliance with the local Mus- 
lim forces against the Crusaders, suggest the possibility of other mili- 
tant Muslim Armenian clans and factions there at the time. In general, 
the phenomenon of Muslim Armenian clans and their careers reveal 
so far unknown aspects in the history of medieval Armenian sects 
during the twelfth century. 

Sectarıan militarism and religious zeal were best embodied in the 
personality of Tala’i“. Al-Dhahabıt, who described Tala’i as “the Arme- 
nian, the Egyptian, the ShI‘1 and rafd7”,* remarked that his fanatical 
attachment to his “ill sect” (“su madhhab”) was reflected in his poetry. 
“He was like a hot iron bar” in propagating his faith. He gathered 
theologians and scholars of all the religious denominations and 
preached his doctrines to them. He also wrote a polemical-apologetic 
work in which he expounded the bases and principles of dissident 
Islam (“gawad al-rafd”). The book was called Treatise in Reply to the 
Stubborn (al-Dtihad—according to al-Dhahabı, or “al-['timad fi’l-Radd 
“ala Ahl al“nad”).35 

Tala’i1°s radical Alewî allegiance and his political career consti- 
tuted a unity which found expression in his poetry. Clues to his politi- 
cal personality are often found in his poems, most of which are lost. 
Ibn Khallikan reported seeing two volumes of his verses “on all matters 
and issues”. What is left is gathered from scattered sources.* Tala’i“ 
saw his political career as an extension and translation of his devotion 
to the legacy of the Prophet ‘Alî and his “Pure Family” (“al-ttra al- 
lahira”). A great number of verses are in praise of “Alî and his mysti- 
cal attachment to the defense of radical Imaãmism. 3” To this category 
of verses also belong his more theoretical lines about Islam, corrup- 
tion among followers of the same faith and the origin of sects as a 


3 Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Vol. III, 247. See my Ch. II, n. 12. 

34 Al-Dhahabî, Ta’rkh al-Islam, 197. 

3 See al-Dhahabî, Ta rîkh al-Islam, 198; A. A. Badawî, Introduction to Dîwan Tala?, 
23, where he refers to the book as al-Ptmad f’l-radd “ala ahl al-inad. 1 have not been 
able to trace this book, it seems that there is some information about it in Sheikh 
‘Abbas b. Muhammad Rida al-Qummıî, a/-Kuna wa’l-Alqab, al-Najaf, (?), vol. II, 172, 
see M. H. al-Amînî, Introduction to Drwan Tala’, 38. 

38 A. A. Badawî, Introduction to Dîwan, 15. 

37 See Appendix VI, groups 4, 5. 
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consequence. ® At least ideally, holy war or Jihad against the Crusaders 
was presented as the focus of Tala’i°s career. Well aware of the fact 
that his military victories were ineffective as limited operations, he 
sent versified messages to Nür ed-dîn ZangI through his friend and 
admirer the poet Usama or al-Amîr Mu’ayyid al-Dawla Abü Muzaffar 
Usama b. Murshid al-Kinanîı al-Shayzarî (1095-1188). The record 
of this correspondence is found in the dtwans (collection of poems) of 
both figures. Tala’i“ wrote love poems dedicated mostly to youths, 
and many aphoristic verses with ascetic-moralistic content. His auto- 
portrait and references to his clan, the Banü Ruzzık, have also found 
poetic expression.® 

Tala’i“ was a very strict and cruel man. He restored some internal 
order to the country, and avenged the enemies of the caliphate. His 
heavy taxation policy on the peasantry, his monopoly over the state 
resources and deprivation of the amîrs of all benefits, and, above all, 
his severity in dealing with the royal family created discontentment. 
In 1159, rebel factions led by the Ghuzz Bahram—who was a rival 
for the position of the vizierate—and a certain schismatic figure 
known as Yüsuf al-KharijI attempted to create an independent prin- 
cipality in al-Şa‘1d, south of Cairo and north of Upper Egypt." Troops 
were sent there led by Tala’i1°s son Majd al-Islam Abu Shuja“ Ruzzık 
and an army general named Faris al-Muslimîn Shams al-Khilafa 
Abu’l-Ashbal Dirgham. Bahram’s brother and many others from the 
Ghuzz rebels were massacred and the rebellion crushed.* 

General amnesty was granted to the rebels, but two years later in 
September 1161, Bahram organized another rebellion, which was 
crushed by 'Tala’i°s brother, Faris al-MuslimîIn al-Amır Badr b. Ruzzîk. 
Bahrãm was crucified and Yüsuf al-Kharijî decapitated. About the 
same time of Bahram’s first revolt in 1159, Tala’i“ was challenged by 
the governor of Alexandria ‘Izz ed-dIn Tarkhan Salît who was origi- 
nally from Khurasan. Troops were sent under the command of Sayf 
ed-dîn al-Husayn, Badr b. Ruzzık, ‘Izz ed-dın Husam and Taj al- 
Khilãfa Ward al-Mukarram, a ghulam of Tala’i.* The provinces of the 


3 See Ibid., group 6. 

3 See Ibid., groups 1-3. 

“ See Appendix VI, groups 1, 2, 3. 

^ H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, vol. I, 126. 

* Ibid., 127. Also see ‘Umaãra’s account, al-Nukat, 46. 
4 H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, vol. I, 128. 

* ‘Umêãra al-Yamanî, al-Nukat, 113. 
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Gharbiyya and the Buhayra were recovered and Tarkhan executed. 
By the year 1161 Tala’i', who was so active between 1154 and 1159, 
was reluctant to leave his residence and literary circle in Cairo. 

The foreign and military policies of the Banü RuzzIk concentrated 
on keeping the Crusaders out of Egypt. Before their arrival to power, 
Ascalon was lost to the Crusaders in 1053; in 1156 Tala’i' led two 
expeditions to Ghazza and Ascalon; and in 1158 his general Dirgham 
carried out a successful campaign against the Crusaders in Ghazza 
and Hebron.“ During the same year, realizing the impossibility of 
the task of forcing the Frankish forces out of the region and the 
urgent need for a collective strategy with the Seljuks, Tala’i' sent 
repeated messages to Nür ed-dîn proposing a military alliance. He 
undertook to reconcile the latter with Gilj Arslan, inviting them to 
unite against the “infidels” on Muslim land.” Many verses were sent 
to his friend Usama, who was in the service of Nüur ed-dıIn at the 
time. “Pigs and evil spirits” have landed in the Holy City, he wrote 
in one these poetic messages. If Christ, to whom they claim to serve, 
were to see their deeds, he would denounce these people who are 
the farthest removed from the worship of their crucified Lord.* 

In Damascus, Nur ed-dın had his reasons not to respond to Tala’i®s 
pleas. Like most Sunnî Muslims, he considered the Fatimid caliphate 
a dissident state and would do nothing to promote their reputation 
as devout Muslims. Furthermore, he cherished the old dream of 
annexing Egypt to the Seljuk kingdom. Had it not been for the arri- 
val of Badr in 1074, Egypt might well have fallen to them. Another 
Armenian vizier was an obstacle before Seljuk penetration. Indeed, 
less than two years after Tala’i*s death, the Fatimid caliphate was 
brought to a virtual standstill through Shawar and Dirgham until its 
final fall nine years later. In the year 1159 Tala’i' had become less 
idealistic and adopted pragmatic and defensive policies. He kept the 
Crusaders and the Turks out by huge yearly tributes of money, and 
worked on a defensive military strategy. Between 1159 and 1160,% 
he built great brick fortifications in Bilbays, which cost him over two 
hundred thousand dinars. The troops directly related to him were 


“4 H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, vol. II, 130-131. 
“ F. Daftary, The Ismûaîtlîs, 270-271. 

* See Appendix VI, group 8. 

4# See Appendix VI, group 9. 

* al-Maqrizî, al-Khitat, vol. I, 282. 

° H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, vol. Il, 133-134. 
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the Barqiyya who lived in a special district known as Harat al-Barqiyya. 
His ghulams inhabited a special quarter known as Harat al-Şalihiyya.5" 

Universal Jthad was impossible in view of Seljuk political objectives 
in the region; all the same, Tala’ always saw himself as some sort 
of a legendary knight in defense of radical Imamism.5 In this respect 
he was clearly distinguishable from Badr and al-Afdal who were strictly 
secular and pragmatic figures. War against the Crusaders, for Tala’i', 
was as an ideal career for a pious Muslim warrior and merely part 
of the territorial needs of the Fatimid empire in Syria and Palestine. 
He achieved some victories between 1156 and 1159, but otherwise 
he was deeply disillusioned. In the summer of 1060, Frankish troops 
reached al-“Arîsh and were stopped only after negotiations; the out- 
come was a yearly tribute of one hundred sixty thousand dinars. 

After the death of the adolescent caliph al-Fa’iz (July 1160/Rajab 
555) in one of his epileptic seizures, Tala’i' raised a nine year old 
grandson of al-Hafiz and a cousin of al-Fa’iz, Abü Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yüsuf, as caliph al-‘Adid li-Dîn Allah to whom he married 
his daughter. The last caliph, al-“Adid, was the fourteenth Fatimid 
monarch and twenty-fourth imam of the Hafiz! Isma‘1l1s. Much later, 
“al-‘Adid appointed his son Dãwüd as his heir apparent”, whom the 
Hafizîs recognized as their imam al-Hamid IPUJah.* Tala’i' concluded 
his political career on his deathbed with three regrets: the first was 
building the Mosque of al-Şalih outside the Zuwayla Gate and the 
walls of Cairo. The second was appointing the Kurdish Shawar as 
governor of Upper Egypt, and in this context he warned Ruzzîk to 
beware of him. It was indeed at the hands of Shawar and his allies 
that not only Ruzzîk but the Fatimid caliphate was going to perish. 
The last “regret” was the error of concentrating on the defensive 
fortifications of Bilbays instead of liberating Jerusalem. 

In the context of his description of the tragic death of Tala’i“ (alleg- 
edly by a bafint), ‘Umara offered a summary of his character and 
career. He wrote that Tala’ was constantly involved in theological 
and literary studies, and at the same time followed affairs of the state 


1 Al-Maqrîzî, al-Khitat, vol. II, 18. 
Sec Appendix VI, group 10. 
53 al-Şafadî, Kîtab al-Waf bi’l-Wafayat, vol. XVI, 503. 
5* F. Daftary, The IsmaTls, 274. 
3 See Ibn Khallikan, Biographical dictionary, 1, 608; H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumara, 169. 
6 See Ibn Taghrî Birdî, al-NMujim al-{ahira, vol. V, 329; al-Maqrizî, al-Khitat, 
vol. IV, 81-83. 
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and met with his officers on military matters. Circumstances were 
sometimes to his advantage and othertimes against him. The excessive 
fanaticism to his sect (madhhab) led him to indulge in defenses and 
arguments in its favour. Like most Fatimids in his position, and accord- 
ing to ‘Umara, Tala’i“ in turn loved riches and luxury. He was cruel 
in his punishments.” Rivals and the “restrictions he put on the royal 
harem ... earned for him hatred of the caliph’s aunt, whose in- 
trigues” accelerated the plot against his life. Fatally wounded and 
before closing his eyes, Tala’i' ordered the execution of the woman 
in his presence. Previously, another aunt of al-“Adid, an elder sister 
of al-Zafir, had organized an abortive attempt against his life and 
was similarly punished.* Tala’i“ died on September 12, 1161/Rama- 
dan 20, 556.9 

In his famous autobiographical work Aîtab al-I‘tibar Usama b. 
Munqidh gives valuable information about Tala’i“. He states that their 
friendship started from the day he arrived in Egypt on November 
1144/Jumada II 539. He was then almost fifty and Tala’ was in 
his early forties. Usãma was the guest of honour of the caliph al- 
Hafiz, who put him up in one of the lavish palaces of al-Afdal 
Shahanshah.®° Ten years later, upon the murder of the caliph al- 
Zafir and the liquidation of other sons of al-Hafiz by vizier ‘Abbas 
and his son Naşr, the army rose against ‘Abbas. As the latter was 
preparing to flee to Syria, Tala’i', who was not yet appointed vizier 
but was in negotiations with the royal family,' contacted Usama 
through a messenger. Usãma reports this message as follows (as 
translated by P. Hitti): ““Abbãs is incapable of staying in Egypt any 
longer; he is in fact about to leave for al-Sham, and I now rule over 
the land, you know what exists between me and you, so do not depart 
with him, for as you are needed there, he will compel you to leave, 


5’ ‘“Umãra, al-Nukat, 47-48. The passage: “Wa lam takun majalisu insihi tanqati'u 
illa bi'lımudhakarah fî anwa“ min al-‘“ulüm al-shar“iyya wa’l-adabiyya wafî mudhakarat 
waqaã’i“ al-hurüb ma“ umaraã’ dawlatihi, wakanat ahwaluhu tawran lahu wataratan 
‘alayhi, famimma huwa ‘alayhi fart al-‘aşabiyya fî al-madhhab, wa law sharahtu hadhihi 
al-wahîda, la-kathurat watalat wattasa‘at wa‘alat, waminha jam“u al-mãl . . . waminha 
al-mayl ‘ala janib al-jundi waid‘afihim wa’l-qaşş min atrafihim”. 

58 A. A. Badawî, Introduction to Dîwan Tala, 7. 

3 The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. IV, 635. Entry by J. Walker. 

® Kitab al-I'‘tibar li-Usama ibn Munqidh, (ed.) Philip K. Hitti, (Princeton, 1930), 6; 
Memoirs of Usamah Ibn Mungidh, (ed., trans.) Philip K. Hitti, (Beirut, Khayats, 1964), 
30. 

6! Kttab al-I‘tbar l-Usama, 23. 
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I conjure you by God not to accompany him, because you are my 
partner in everything good that I may attain”. On his part, ‘Abbas 
was aware of the intimate relation between the two and took meas- 
ures to separate them. 

Usama left Cairo but as the convoy arrived in Bilbays, he found 
it impossible to proceed with his family; he sent them back to Tala’i“ 
who took care of them and saw to their needs. In Syria, Usama 
entered the service of Nür ed-dîn and during the same year he asked 
Tala’i' to return his family to Damascus. The latter refused asking 
Usama to come to Egypt instead, through Mecca, if necessary. He 
offered him the governorship of Aswan in Upper Egypt on the fron- 
tiers between the Muslim state and the Abyssinians.* A second timc 
Usama was prevented from joining his friend Tala’i', because Nür 
ed-dîn wanted to expand to Egypt and did not want to see Tala’ 
strengthened. Upon a promise by the Franks to guarantee safe pas- 
sage for Usama’s family, Tala’ sent them from Dumyat on one of 
his private ships laden with gifts that were worth over thirty thou- 
sand dinars. The small fortune was confiscated by the Franks and 
Usama’s library of four thousand rare books was lost.%° 

Literary tastes could and in all probability did bring these two 
figures together, but there exists the possibility that a previous 
acquaintance and collaboration in Syria (before 1144) underlay their 
friendship. Shayzar and the whole valley of Orontes received Arme- 
nians from the north; there were large NuşayrIi communities in the 
same parts. In his autobiography Usama referred to Armenians in 
Shayzar, his native district, three times. The first time, the Arme- 
nians were “knights”, who were associating with the Franks and fell 
hostage with them. Usaãma’s father, who had no political ambitions 
and spent his time hunting and reading and copying the Quran, 
had good relations with the Armenian lords of Adana, Antartus, Masisa 
and Durub, and exchanged goods in return for choice Armenian 
falcons and falconers.” These Armenians seem to be of “orthodox” 
background; but in another context Usama spoke of “twenty footmen 
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of Armenian troops who were good archers”. This is clearly another 
category, distinct from the “knights” who were with the Frankish 
knights, or simply the “falconers”. Archery and militancy in addition 
to living and hunting among Muslims suggest a background quite 
distinct from the first two. Although there are remote similarities in 
the background of Usama and the Banü Ruzzik, no clear evidence 
has been found that they were in Shayzar before going to Egypt. 


Abi Shuja' Badr ed-dîn, also called al-Naşir Muhyt ed-dın Majd 
al-Islam Ruzzîk b. Tala? 


Ruzzîk b. Tala’i“ was brought up as a military man; during his father’s 
term he was commander in chief of the army. Hours before his death, 
Talaã’i' proclaimed his son vizier with the honorary titles of “al-Malik 
al-Adil” and al-Naşir (just ruler and conqueror). The seventh (or the 
eighth, counting Sharaf al-Ma‘alî b. al-Afdal) and last Armenian vizier 
stayed in office for only fifteen morıths. At the instigation and with 
the cooperation of the caliph al-“‘Adid and the royal household, Ruzzîk 
was ousted by Shawar, the governor of Upper Şa‘Id, on December 
19, 1162/Muharram 18, 558." 

According to Ibn Taghrı Birdî, Ruzzîk followed his father in good 
management and just rule, and the caliph al-“Adid, who could not 
put up with the situation, collaborated with Shawar Ibn Mujîr.” The 
latter gathered a mob of “rogues” and “negroes” of al-Şa‘td (“awbash 
al-Satd min al“abîd wa’ l-awghad”) and advanced towards Cairo. The 
rabble destroyed the Ministerial Palaces and the houses of the Banü 
Ruzzık.7? “With the annihilation of the state of Banü Ruzzîk”, said 
‘Umara, “the Egyptian state fell”.”* Indeed, the next eight or nine 
nine years were the slow death of the caliphate at the hands of Shaãwar, 
Dirgham, Shırküh and finally Şalah ed-dın. 

The poet ‘Umara, my main source for the short but extremely 
complicated career of RuzzîIk b. Tala’i', reveals that Ruzzîk was 


6% TIbid., 106. 

®9 H. Derenbourg, ‘Oumûra, vol. Il, 154, 4 n. and 181. 

" Tbid., 171; Ibn Khallikan, Wafwyat al-Ayan, vol. Il, 528. 
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“preparing to make a radical return to orthodox Sunnism”, as an- 
other form of “dissidence” or “rafd” towards the Fatimid Isma‘îlî 
state (similar in political spirit to his father’s Imaãmism). Under con- 
stant and tremendous threats, both internal and external, Ruzzik may 
have wanted to pacify Nür ed-dIîn by removing Sunnî objections to 
Fatimid dissidence towards the ‘Abbasids. ‘Umara also relates that 
Ruzzîk invited prominent Sunnî figures and theologians to the pal- 
ace, one such figure being Shafi‘ jurist, judge and man of letters 
al-qadî al-qjall al-fadil Abü ‘Alî ‘Abd al-Rahîm b. ‘Alî b. al-Baysanı.” 
‘Umara himself was functioning as qadî (or Muslim judge) by the 
end of 1162,7 and in RuzzIk’s return to orthodoxy, he saw great 
advantage for the state.” In general, ‘Umara had a very high opinion 
of Ruzzîk’s statesmanship and benevolence towards the common 
pcoplc; he was said to have relieved the latter of heavy taxes and 
debts.* RuzzIk was not “stingy”, though “his father was more gen- 
erous”, he said. Like his father, and incidentally many of the Muslim 
Armenian viziers, Ruzzîik too “knew poetry well” and made sure 
that his deeds were recorded in poems.” “Umara dedicated to Ruzzîk 
many verses, some in praise of his character,® others to express his 
gratitude for the gift he received; military victories, one over Bahram 
the Ghuzz,® another over the Nizãrîs were in turn occasions for 
poems.®# The Banü Ruzzîk in turn inspired “Umara to write in praise 
of their solidarity (as “five fingers on a hand”), their generosity, love 
of sciences and piety, etc.* On the occasion of the marriage of Tala’i®s 
daughter to the caliph al-“‘Adid, an event that marked the merge of 
two families, ‘Umara was, as always, generously rewarded for the 
poem he wrote. 

Some months after the proclamation of RuzzIk as vizier, on the 
7th of February, the remains of Tala’i“, the “martyr” or the “shahtd”, 
were taken to a special mausoleum-mashhad in the Qarafa (cemetery) 
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amidst great mourning in Cairo and Fustaãt. This second burial was 
a “victory for the Banü Ruzziîk”, wrote ‘Umãra.&“ In a sense, the rule 
of Banü Ruzzık through Ruzzîk was now re-established on a popular 
level. But the sympathy of the populace for the RuzzIks was an asset 
of minor significance. Ruzzîk inherited from his father problems which 
had at different times caused great upheavals and threatened the 
state for the past century. He had to encounter the constant threat 
from a Frankish invasion and Sunnî-Seljuk expansion through the 
Turkoman (Ghuzz) and Kurdish sympathizers in Egypt. On the 
homefront, RuzzîIk was left alone with the Banü Ruzzîk to deal with 
the claims of Nizarı Isma‘Tl1s, common rivalry for the vizierate and 
the intrigues of the adolescent caliph al-“Adid and the royal household. 

On the anniversary of the death of Tala’i', as robes of honour 
were being granted to the supporters of the Ruzzrıks (like ‘Alî b. al- 
Zubd and the qadr “Umara), Cairo lived under the threat of a Frankish 
invasion: similar to the invasion of Baldwin I during the spring of 
1118, Amaury I mobilized his troops in Ghazza and Ascalon to- 
wards al-‘Arîsh. An Egyptian force under the command of Dirgham 
was dispatched to the Bilbays and al-“Urüq. Being inferior in num- 
ber and preparation, the Fatimid troops withdrew and surprised the 
enemy from behind. At the same time inundations compelled the 
Christians to return. The danger was avoided and the Egyptians cele- 
brated victory; ‘Umara wrote a poem in commemoration.# RuzzIk 
was under a constant pressure to pay the Franks the annual tribute 
of one hundred sixty thousand dinars. 

Ruzzîk inherited a problem from al-Afdal Shahanshah, one of his 
compatriots and predecessors in the vizierate. Prior to Amaury’s 
expedition, Ruzzîk faced a Nizarî Isma‘Tlî uprising. On the 13th of 
August, an “imposing” force landed on the western coasts arriving 
from the Maghrib; it was led by a man who claimed to be Abü 
‘Abdallah al-Husayn b. Nizar b. al-Mustanşir, a “lawful” heir to his 
grandfather’s throne.® His father Nizar, al-Mustanşir’s eldest son, died 
in prison sometime in 1095 and since then Nizarî Ismã‘îlts never had 
the chance to return. Ruzzîik charged his cousin (the son of Tala’i®s 
sister) ‘Izz ed-dîin Husam with the responsibility of crushing the 
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rebellion. On a previous occasion ‘Izz ed-dîn succeeded in dealing 
with the revolution of Tarkhan Salît, a rival for the vizierate. On 
the 14th of August, 1162 the rebel forces were defeated, the instiga- 
tors brought to Ruzzık, and Ibn Nizar was executed by orders from 
the caliph al-“‘Adid.® ‘Umãra called this conquest the “victory of 
victories”, probably comparing it with the revolutions of Rukn ed- 
dîn ‘Abbãs in 1154, and Yüsuf al-Kharijî and Bahram al-Ghuzz in 
1161.9 

A few weeks after the Nizarî rebellion, and as the Fatimid armies 
were involved in confrontations with Amaury’s armies in the east 
before Bilbays, another revolt broke out, centered around al-Mahalla 
(in the region of al-Gharbiyya, in Lower Egypt). This time the “agita- 
tors were from inside and outside” the country, as Derenbourg puts 
it.* Sayf ed-dîn al-Husayn, Ruzzık’s brother-in-law, and al-Amîr Tahir 
Murtafi“ b. Fahl—known as al-Hilwaãs—a Barqiyya officer and close 
associate of the Ruzziks since the time of Tala’i', led the expedi- 
tion against the rebels. By the 12th of September, the Gharbiyya 
was recovered and Ruzzîk’s victorious troops returned to Cairo. The 
insurrectionists tried to start another movement in the region of Abar 
and Jazîrat Banî Naşr; but there too the rebellion was dealt with 
by an old friend of the family, the governor of the province Taj 
al-Khilafa Ward, a lieutenant of Tala’i°.*% Another friend of the Banü 
Ruzzîk, the fanatical Nuşayrî ‘Alı b. al-Zubd was appointed gover- 
nor of the Mahalla, at the end of September.* To reduce the efficacy 
of his rivals and aspirers to the vizierate, Ruzzîk started to “pro- 
mote” strong figures in the administration to clear the capital of their 
influence. At this time the caliph al-“‘Adid was involved in negotia- 
tions to rid himself of the Banu Ruzzik. 

It seems that Ruzzîik gave up under these tremendous pressures 
and depended on the advice of two relatives, ‘Izz ed-dîn Husam and 
Sayf ed-dîn al-Husayn. The former drove him to entertain exagger- 
ated fears regarding his most dangerous enemy Shawar and the latter 
tried to persuade him to follow his father’s advice and refrain from 
direct confrontation. But instead of allowing Shawar a form of semi- 
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independence in al-$a‘Id, Ruzzîk is said to have directly challenged 
him. According to the anonymous author of the continuation of the 
History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, ‘Izz ed-dIn’s provocations against 
Shawar and his men caused the acceleration of events and the anni- 
hilation of the state of Banü Ruzzîk.% 

A first encounter with Shawar ended with a victory for Ruzzîk’s 
troops led by ‘Izz ed-dîn Husam. After this battle, known as the 
Battle of al-Dalja in the province of Ushmunayn in October 1162, 
the Banü Ruzzîk almost forgot about their most dangerous enemy, 
who disappeared mysteriously.* According to ‘Umara, Ruzzîk had 
an ominous dream,” and indeed, Shawar reappeared on the 10th of 
December. As his forces approached Cairo, Sayf ed-dîın Husayn and 
then ‘Izz ed-dın Husam deserted Ruzzık. The latter is said to have 
ended up in Hama, where he bought villages and vast territories and 
lived to the end of his life.* 

Abandoned by his closest relatives and associates, Ruzzîk left Cairo 
on the 28th of December, 1162. The houses and properties of the 
family were plundered by the Sudanese. The anonymous author of 
the continuation of the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria relates that 
as danger approached, mysterious voices were heard around the 
palaces of the Banü Ruzzık, who were leaving through the gates of 
Cairo separately, urging them to escape and that it was found out 
that these were angels’ voices. The anonymous narrator also tells 
that Ruzzîk took with him two small sacks of gold and precious stones 
and left Cairo from the Zuwayla gate, alone and deserted by all. He 
fell amidst an Arab tribe whose chief was known as Yaqub b. al-Nıs 
al-LakhmıI. Later on, he was returned to the palace by Shawar and 
treated well. But upon rumours that RuzzIk’s brother Jalal al-Islam 
was preparing a counter-attack to recover the vizierate, Tayy Db. 
Shawar took the initiative of decapitating RuzzIk on the 23rd of 
August of the year 1163.1" ‘Umara tells seeing Ruzzîk’s head on a 
platter in the “Hall of Secrets” placed before Tayy, Shawar, Dirgham, 
Murtafi“ and other amîrs of the Ministerial Palace. When he wanted 
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to leave, shocked at the sight, he was told by Shaãwar that if left 
alive, Ruzzîk would have spared none of them." 

Ruzzîk was the victim of the accumulated problems characteristic 
of a dying kingdom. His very short term of fifteen months in office 
cast no cultural shadow. Tala’i, however, and perhaps due to his 
religious zeal and circumstances, left autobiographical poetry and 
some monuments. He continued the tradition of mausoleum-mosques 
started by Badr. According to al-Maqrîzı, Tala’i' built the great 
Mosque of al-Şalih (Jami al-Salih), just outside the Zuwayla Gate, to 
bury the head of al-Husayn (brought from Ascalon); the mosque 
was also meant to contain his tomb as well.'%* ‘This mosque, partly 
destroyed during the earthquake of the year 1302-3/702, was later 
reconstructed by the Amîr Sayf ed-dıIn Baktimur al-Gukandar.'%* This 
structure too had a lasting influcncc on Muslim architecture." 

Tala’ also built a sanctuary or Mashhad for the tomb of the assas- 
sinated caliph al-Zafir and called it Mashhad al-Halibiyîn.'% A third 
mosque by him known as Magid al-$akh stood to al-Maqrîz1’s day 
(i.e., after 1398/800). According to the latter, observatories were 
installed on its roof.'%* Two streets were named after Tala’i“, Khawkhat 
al-Şalihiyya and Harat al-$alihiyya.'" The brick fortifications around 
Bilbays were part of his military architecture." 

In the context of architectural constructions by Muslim Armenians 
in Egypt, al-MaqrızI gives brief accounts about a mausoleum-mosque 
by a minor and almost unknown figure, a ghulam of Badr’s son 
Muzaffar, Abu Manşür Qusta al-Armanî. This figure was appointed 
governor of Alexandria.'® The Mosque of Durrî was the work of 
another ghulam of Muzaffar, Shahab al-Dawla Durrı, (1138-9/533) 
who was an extreme Imamî and had a position in the court of al- 
Hafiz.''® 

During the last years of the Fatimids and the early decades of the 
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Ayyübîs, we find two more “rimî” mamlüks on the political-military 
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stage of Egypt. They belonged to the same background and arrived 
in Egypt at the same time. Both were nicknamed Karaküsh (i.e., “black 
bird” in Turkish, often used to mean owl) and known as such, the 
first and more important of the two being Baha’ ed-dîn ‘Abdallah (i.e., 
son of unknown father) al-Asadı al-Rümı al-Malikr al-Naşirî (d. 1201), 
officer of Şalah ed-din. The second was Sharaf ed-dIn al-Armanî al- 
Muzaffarî al-Naşirı al-Ghuzzî al-Taqawî (d. 1212). The Armenian 
identity of the first is assumed by some but not established." 
Baha’ ed-dIîn Karaküush was a eunuch and mamlik of Kurdish Zangî 
Asad ed-dın Shîrküh, who became vizier after Shaãawar and was assas- 
sinated by Şalah ed-dîn in 1169. (His second term in the vizierate 
lasted five years, 1164-1169.)'' Karaküsh, who had become an amîr, 
is said to have played an important role in the appointment of Şalah 
ed-dIn as vizier to succeed his uncle Shırküh, who died after two 
months in office in March 1169. He occupied many positions, like 
chamberlain for the royal family after al-‘Adıd’s death, and regent 
for the heir of Şalah ed-dıîn in 1199. He was Şalah ed-dîIn’s most 
important advisor. When he fell slave to the Franks in ‘Akka in 1191, 
where he was sent to fortify the city, his master paid a ransom of 
twenty thousand dinars and rescued him about two years later. 
Karaküsh is famous as a builder; the citadel of Cairo, the extended 
walls that included Cairo and Fustat, the bridge of Gızeh, and his 
houses are some of his best known works. The severity of Karaküsh 
must have gained him some enemies, one of whom was a certain 
Ibn Mammatî who wrote a pamphlet called Attab al-fashiüsh f ahkam 
karaküsh (i.e., Book on the stupidity of the judgments of Karaküsh).'"® 
Sharaf ed-dIın al-Armanî al-Muzaffarî al-Naşirî al-Ghuzzî al-Taqawî 
was one of the most violent figures of the 1170’°s. A mamliuk of Şalah 
ed-dîn’s nephew al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taqiyy ed-dîn, he was involved 
in wide-scale military operations in Tunisia and Libya. Plans that 
ran counter to those of Şalah ed-dIn caused his imprisonment. After 
his release, Karaküsh went back to Tripolitana in 1176-1177; fol- 
lowing turbulent years in north Africa, he was executed in 1212. 
“Thus there came to an end the life of an adventurer who had carried 
on warfare for forty years as much for Şalah ed-dîn’s benefit as for 
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his own”. It is said that some of the sons resumed the career of this 
Armenian in the same region and perished there.'"* 

In the context of this study, Sharaf ed-dIın Karaküsh is of special 
interest not only as a Muslim Armenian military figure, but for the 
fact that there were Armenians in the service of the Seljuks and the 
Ghuzz, named for their patrons as turkî or ghuzzt. On these relatively 
inferior positions the Armenians could not be distinguished from their 
patrons; naturally, some figures like Sharaf ed-dîn Karaküsh used 
the opportunity to promote their private military power, but these 
attempts bear no political importance. However, once in a position 
of power the political objectives of the Muslim Armenian figures in 
al-Sham and Egypt were radically different vis-a-vis the Arab-Muslim 
side. Coopcration between the sectarians and the Muslims started 
from the seventh century, mutual interests and some common religious 
attitudes—due to the syncretistic nature of sectarian thought~created 
a proximity at the roots. 

While the Muslim Armenians in Syria and later on in Egypt saw 
themselves as natives, the Seljuks moved in as invaders. Self-interest 
motivated the improvement in conditions by most Armenian figures 
wherever they were found, but the phenomenon also reflected their 
positive attitudes towards these locations and the Muslims in general. 
The contrast is explicit in the case of Bahram and his men. No com- 
plaint of any sort was recorded against the Armenians of the power- 
ful Jamalıs or the Banü Ruzzık and the viziers themselves. On the 
contrary, they were lavishly praised by most medieval Muslim sources. 
But as Bahram was sent with the clear intention of conquering and 
subjugating, as his nephew Catholicos Nerses Shnorhali explains, the 
reaction was as expected and no mention is made of his contribution 
to the Fatimid state. While even Yanis al-Armanî, the most modest 
figure among these viziers, managed to start two mosques and in 
general was praised as a disciplinarian and a man of hayba. 

The Muslim Armenian viziers were competent administrators and 
worked for the restoration of the Fatimid state, because in the latter’s 
strength lay their own future. The maintenance of tight discipline 
and broad social justice, for which all without exception are particu- 
larly known, was necessary to insure a legitimate place in a relatively 
strange society. Religious tolerance and consideration of all Islamic 
as well as Christian elements was essentially another means to gain 
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for themselves, as peculiar factions, a place in a more liberal social- 
political-cultural structure. The sectarian ideal and culture was and 
would naturally be excluded in strictly “orthodox” establishments, 
from Byzantine to Armenian and Muslim. Preceding the Fatimid 
period, we find the sectarian centers of power only on border regions 
between the two powers. The reduction of Fatimid rituals was a reflec- 
tion of the diminished position of the caliph, who was essentially 
central, but on the other hand it was an aspect of the secularization 
of the state for greater balance among the various factions, including 
the newly added Armenian element. The often mentioned fairness of 
the Armenian viziers towards all denominations is to be understood 
in this context. And, irrespective of their motives, the internal poli- 
cies of these figures proved to be more beneficial for the caliphate 
itself and more altruistic in its consequences than any other socio- 
military faction hitherto realized. The involvement of Badr and the 
sectarian Armenian element in Fatimid politics at the end of 1073 
provided Egypt with a form of immunity against Seljuk ambitions 
and granted the caliphate almost one more century; the death of the 
last figure, Ruzzık b. Tala’i', in 1163 marked the start of events that 
led to the downfall of the Fatimid state at the hands of the Turks 
and their Kurdish allies. There is a very basic difference in the way 
the latter and the Armenian viziers viewed the matter of a strong 
and stable Fatimid state in Egypt. While the Seljuks regarded these 
countries as vast territories to be invaded and its people subjected, 
the Armenians worked for the reinforcement of the existing structures 
not as invaders but as settlers in a new land with a natural interest 
in its improvement. 

The first non-Shî‘1, Şalah ed-dIn, was proclaimed vizier to al- 
‘Adid,''® and from 1169 to 1171 he achieved the first phase of this 
plan to eradicate the dynasty and destroy the Fatimid Caliphate which 
he and the Seljuk Nür ed-dıIn considered dissident or rafd. They re- 
garded the Fatimids as the descendents of the Majist, i.e., the Zoro- 
astrians and Jews, incidentally, classic accusations directed to all 
Armenian sects from the beginning (the second accusation referred to 
their strict monotheism and adoptionistic christology). Consequently, 
according to them, the Fatimids were in no position to claim to have 
any relation to the Prophet and any leading position in the Islamic 
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nation.''® Şalah ed-dIn closed the Mosque of al-Hakim and al-Azhar 
and it was only a century later, at the time of the Mamlüks, that 
both were re-opened." As the Chief Judge and Missionary (parts of 
his position as vizier), Şalah ed-din expelled the Shî‘T jurists and can- 
celled the Shî‘î peculiarities from the prayers.''® The name of Nüur 
ed-dîn was mentioned in the Ahutba after that of the caliph al-‘Adid. "® 
Only ShafiT and Malikî schools were allowed to function. Badr, 
al-Afdal and even Imamî Kutayfat allowed all the Islamic schools 
to function; the latter appointed four judges, two Sunnîs and two 
Shı‘1s. Badr allowed the Sunnts to apply their own laws of inherit- 
ance, and in general the Fatimids were more liberal towards the 
others, as al-Qalqashandî points out. During Şalah ed-dîn’s term, 
theological schools were opened for the teaching of Sunnî Islam; 
al-Maqrızî speaks of popular revolts against these measures." Şalah 
ed-dîn reduced the staff of the palace, put restrictions on the royal 
family, and deprived the caliph of all possessions. He was said to 
have brought more evils upon the Fatimids than the Franks ever 
did.'* The minorities, and in particular the Sudanese and the Arme- 
nians, were persecuted.'** The Fatimids proper fared no better. On 
September 1171/567, the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph replaced that 
of al“‘Adid in the Khutba as a grave sign of the end of the dynasty. 
Very much in the style of Badr’s liquidation of the Turkish amirs, 
Şalah ed-dın’s compatriots and the Ghuzz murdered the Egyptian 
amırs in a single day and divided their possessions as their tiqa“. But 
according to al-Maqrizî, Şalah ed-dIn’s men had the habit of also 
confiscating private homes and property at will, and the people of 
Cairo suffered under their atrocities. 
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There are several different accounts of the real causes of al-“Adid’s 
death, in most of which Şalah ed-dîn has a part.” Al-‘Adid was 
hardly twenty one years old when he died. He was the fourteenth 
and the last of the Fatimid caliphs, the twenty-fourth imam of the 
Hafizî Isma‘îtlıs. By his death, “the greatest religio-political and cul- 
tural success of ShI‘T Islam” through the Fatimid caliphate came to 
a close after 262 years (909-1171).'* It was a strange coincidence that 
the last caliph should have been called al-“Adid, meaning “breaker” 
and that the date of his death should have coincided with that of al- 
Husayn, that is Ashãra?.'”* Three years later, in 1174 after Nür ed- 
dîn’s death, Şalah ed-dîn was independent and founded the Ayyübid 
dynasty that spread over Egypt, Syria, the Yaman, etc. 

The last reports concerning Armenians are about the Armenian 
guards (called ketrjjs) of the royal palace who perished in the fire that 
destroyed the buildings, and the departure of the Anonymous Patri- 
arch of Itfih to Jerusalem in 1173. But from the arrival of Badr to 
this last event, a century of Armenian history in Egypt was left in 
total obscurity. Criteria of orthodoxy and heresy fragmented the field 
of medieval Armenian cultural and political history. Although the 
history of the sects covered some marginal facts, the broad historical 
issues related to them fell out of classification and context altogether, 
and the episode of the Fatimid Armenians was the most prominent 
example in this respect. While medieval Armenian historians were 
silent about these unorthodox Armenians, their contemporary col- 
leagues treated the phenomenon as a collection of chronicles. Either 
way, the episode awaited investigation, along with many others, as 
one moment in Middle Eastern history in which a long chain of 
interactive forces culminated. 

In addition to its strictly political significance, what seems to have 
remained undetected by most students of medieval history is the value 
of the unique cultural-political experience of the Armenian sectarian 
factions. Their history reflected a radically different manner of interact- 
ing with the environment. Their initial doctrinal concerns developed 
into a spirituality, beyond doctrinal purity, and a zeal that often found 
its expression in a violent yet fair sense of justice. Their national 
identity in turn was a loyalty beyond the boundaries of native language 
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and culture. The inclusion and the study of the experience and long 
history of the Armenian unorthodox factions will mean the comple- 
tion of a panorama of mutually explanatory elements of the same 
broad historical expanse; it will also contribute to the study of me- 
dieval Armenian history in its Middle Eastern context. 
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Appendix I. Three canons of the Council of Shahapivan concerning the Mezghnëans. 
The English translation of the canons is from N. Garsoyan, The Paulicians, 82-83, 
with minor changes of some terms. 


Canon VIX. “Let no bishop or priest or deacon or any member of the clergy or of 
a congregation keep any kind of housekeeper as is the custom of the Mezghne. If 
anyone should have one, and this be confirmed by the testimony of witnesses, let 
him be deposed from his order, whatever it be, and let him be considered impious 
and a publican”. 


Canon XIX. “I anyone found in Mezghnêutyun, whether he be a priest or a deacon 
or a monk, let him be branded on the forehead with the sign of fox, and let him 
be confined for penance to a place for hermitage. Then if he be found again, let 
him be hamstrung on both legs and be sent to a .leprosarium, for the man was in 
the right and did not understand. Let the same punishment be visited on a monk. 
Further, if men be found in the sect with their wives and children, let the men, 
women and children who have reached the age of reason and do not know the 
pollution, let them be taken away and given into the hands of the holy servants of 
the Church to be brought up and educated in the true faith and the fear of God”. 

“If there be found any evil doer among the people and the priests have learned 
of this and nor reported it to the bishop; if this be found true upon investigation 
and the priests have known the matter for any days and months before and not 
addressed a complaint to the bishop, let the canonical punishment for Mezghne be 
borne also by the priests and let them not perform their priestly office for the rest 
of their lives... Then if the priests have reported to the bishop, and this be sup- 
ported by the testimony of witnesses, and the bishop either accept a bribe and 
cover it up or show partiality, and if this be shown by the testimony of witnesses, 
namely that the complaint of the priests really reached his ear and he disdained 
God’s command and did not go out to seek him who was lost, and was not jealous 
and an avenger of God’s law, let him be deposed from his see who did the adul- 
terer, and let the priest be acknowledged innocent. But if the bishop was diligent 
and an avenger, and the priests and other men bear witness to the bishop’s labors, 
and he report about the evil doer to the authorities, but the prince [tshkhan] of the 
country, or the chief nakharar of any village, or the lord ([t#] of a province [gavar] 
wishes to be the protector of uncleanliness [ peghgutyun] and to hide the adulterer, 
either for the silver of perdition or from partiality or service, and does not prefer to 
love Christ and his commands and to be an avenger of the laws of the lord and of 
the spirit and the fleshlet such a one be accursed and let him be cut off from the 
holy Church until he shall deliver the polluted one into the hands of the bishop. 
And if the pollution be found in the house of the nakharar, either in his wife, or his 
daughter, or his son, or in himself, and he should not hand his family over to the 
bishop and himself return to holiness, but should wish to be their tyrannical refuge, 
let him be accursed with all his house, his kin and his wife. Let him not dare come 
out into a public place, let not his friends and all the world consort with him until 
he shall have gone from his uncleanliness and come to the holy Church. And if he 
be not in the uncleanliness [himself] let him hand over his household and his serv- 
ants into the hands of the chief bishop for rebuke ... And if he himself, with his 
household, be found in Mezghnêutyun let him be seized together with his polluted 
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household and let him be brought for judgment before the chief bishop and before 
the greatest princes and the leading judges, and let them jointly avenge the laws of 
God so that others, beholding this, in holiness and fear, should revere the Creator 
of all”. 


The Armenian text from A. Gheldejian, Book of Armenian Canons, 73, 80-82. 


d‘t. bwhuynugnu np Guu kpkg Guu uwpywıwq qwu nd þgE np þ 
uwuamolkhg wu nu punk, mwuunh hi unp uh hoibugkE nL] npnwku 
un{nnmphLll kK Uèonlkhg, wuww ak np ntluhgh Lb wnt pa bur jywyun_ 
Lbughu, þ qwpqEL jnpnuU lL hgk, udbpdtugh ph pwg L hwuwpbw| 
Unþgh npuwgkEu dwpuwunpn, qh untpFep funphntpgb mEkpntl lulu U 
ywuiwpwuwmu pibqnt bh, uh wpwinwLnpp | albnu wiwpwumnhu hpnbughu. 
G@. bek np j Uêonblknıpbwlu qıngh wu bpkg uu uwpywuıwq wu 
wplnq wj, pwhwbuwyntuphibu [nLêþ, unnıktuwuqpnnguU h Swuywunu hgh lL 
h wmbnþu &Sqiwınpwug juwyquwofuupntphl lb nwugbl: Uyw bek qupdabiw| 
h Luhb qungh, ghnul bpynuhb Gunpbugbu lL h qnqpbung mwgbL, qı 
Uupn fh yqunnLh Ep lb ng hlwgwt qnjl ywunnthwu bl wpbin wjh u: Uuyw 
tek wpnp qulwulprp LL npqtnlp qinghb unwiunhi,qwupwiug lL 
u}Uwiuwlug lı uhpnwqkiun Uwuiywlg qghn ul Gunpkugbl, wun nı kuwnm pn? U 
hj &wuluwınil qhgll lb | qnqktiûng ınwpghb jwuwywohıwpntp pul. lL 
uUulynllup, np shgbb qhinwgktw| yuwnêonıpþLlil wg lL unwghu h 
dbnu u. uwowmolkhg UutnnLèny, np ulnLgktb lb nıuunLgbb h hwıwumu 
Souluppinu lb qbplþpun mtwniu": 

Ph. bpk nıpnlp ;wpnwqnnê qungh fh dnnndpnpbwi lL bpþhgnlup 
qhınhgbb lL n; jwupnubugkbi bwyhunwgynuþpL, lL jnpdwu phi (hb, lL 
dlpwy hwuwlhgbl L &SolUwphm hgk, Lb qhmkp btpkgi wınıpnpFp LU 
wıfunlp dwuuUwiuwlop yqqnpndêl Lngw Ll ng pnnnplwg bwyhuynwgnuphu, 
yuuUonlkhgl qwyuwumnıhwu ynpn bpþl LwulunLup, Upnbugbl lL bphgnl up 
ylpnhgnıphll uh h?ptugblb wuwoınk| þ qbwuu þhıptwug, qh uhLu 
tpktglb , np uy h mbnhu ungw, pin Uunuw huwytgbwy'’ &?uUwpnhun 
hndnıkbugkE yqdnnndnıpnniu: Uwgw tpt bptgi wuhgE gbwyhulynwgnuu, lı 
JuwjnıpbwuUr fh jwyn wniuhgh, LL bwhunwynuu ywuU Gwpnwuh 
wniünıgnı LL owêlhþgkE Luu wgwnhgkt Lb duwyntptwur | juju btugk, 
pk wpnnpwpnkı thwu jwuqwigu LUnpnw Fpnnnp Jtphgwuug lL uw 
wpnhwulwpbwug uyuwınnıhpwlu UuunnLèony lL jnpnLubtpnyl fuinpþp 
swupwp lL gbn bı Uuuwuuawhuunhp lL Yntdhunþppn ophiwgiu Uumnıèny, 
wilbw[ jwup@nnnyl ynpnêwukugh, npn ûêwêè oiwgnnu Lb bpnEgi wi. 
wyuwpnm bnhgh: Uwyw bp btwyhunwynulu gwiuwgwt L dptdfuunhp bn bı 
lu bphgnlip Lb wy Uupnnhl dUwjbugbu wow nn pbUE ty huynwynuh u 
ll iw qswpwqnpêlb jwyın wpnwp howiuntebtwl nıpntp, lL h?fuwi np 
kp wafuwphhi, lb qlng9 npnlp wiıwq buuwpwp’ mkp qwiuwnþhi ywuuh 
wynênıpbtwuib pehlnllp (pub lL qolwgnnl nonb] bl pwqnt gw_ Lkl, 
wd Jdwul wllwnnıptwuil ll öownwympbtwl, lL n; pùınpbugk 
y#pnhuunnu uhpkt L ywgwunnthpwbu unpnw, ltl dpnktdunhp onhuwgi 
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unktwnl lL hnqıny Lb uUwpuiûny (hub, bnhgh uundtw| wyuwhuhu lt 
jtybnbigıny upnrny h pFpwg Ywggk, Uhlusbuı mnwgkE ywynêwqnpnê i h èlinu 
tuy puynwynuhüu: UbpeE hh uUwfuwpwph nwbL qıinghi wynûönıphı up L, Yuu 
hi ûnpw, uu qnuump, Luu npnh, uu þhipL h uppnıpehLiu qwpnagh, 
Fpriwuwyuwuınwb ywuhgh [hibl, wuilbuwyjl umwup hıpnd lL èêlunndp lı 
Uluop uundtbwı hgh, h hpnwuwywpnwly Uh h?pulkugk qwl, pbltinp lL 
wowph wubüwyl Uh huwnnpnbughl pin uuw dUhlusbtu' hipi hgk h 
wynênıpbwl þh uppmupephLtl bbugkt: Uwyw pk phlupl n; hgk h 
wynöênıpbtul, qpiınwLuhu lL qöêwnwyu ınugk |h èbinu byhunwnuhu 
qıwınphþh | oumwupnLehli: Ugyquw bek nunphuw ih [ruin lftyf] nw tu 
qungh wnêonıphıl qywuU hilpl lL piınwiuþhpLl, npnwyku wuwguwp, 
ypinwiuhu Goıunwupbugtl pun opþlþh yqwunnLhuwupþ' ynp bpwp: Uwyw 
tepek hipl tıu pln pbmwiüuþhulb fh Udon uktnıpktwi qıungh, wıgb u 
Uhwpwl wnêwqnnê plınwlhopi hwiunptinê lL þ hnwugqwpwl wè gt u 
wnwşh qiwunp bwyphpuynunuhl, lL wunwşgh Ubowutèwg hou uwg lL 
wıwuq nuwıinwuLınpwg lL uUhwpwiu {ptdhbnhpn 1hihgbl opþluwgu 
Uuınntêny, qh ıntubw| wjıng uppnıptwupr lL bplkhunhL wwotntiugtb U 
yupwphsl wubübgnıl: Ah nn? lL tGuumwptw| |hghi Lwnq 
wuwunıuêuwywoaunnLp bu, dpnkdfuiunpnntplwup opnpbwg L jupnquwluop 
upnprng. uh qingnp &olwphin ownwjp Uumnuıêny pwlùuþhLp bu 
wpnqbwuUrp, qh Unjiwyku hwumntguUwig pwpbtwg jh pFwpbpwpnku 
UuumnLêny wluywıgnp ll dwnwluqtugnıp qwyuwpqtıu Uunpw 
yudlwhfuéwi jut phuntw bu jw pint ihg wut U": 


Appendix II. The Paulician heresy— Book of Heresies, #153, #154. 


&UQ. "Puwntppwuwlu, np E wphluwppnLuwg: @ wqwınp nll 3nt bug 
wolwphKu wwunwhtwg whnê wnwirphi wn{phywug Lb ng Lupnwg 
qwpaûnıgwiub| qinuw junwiqtki hı ptw Lg, hwwêètiıwg q nuw win p 
pul uq[bwunl Undywu: bı hi Uh wnwşginpn Ungwu UwpnE wiunti, 
yufuwupnn lL ntin: wpwqnpoêwgi rwph wnikn lL pwuptbqnpdwgUu 
yuwunnmnhwu, Lb ylywbwjul hwuwpwuywg nıuntgwukn, lL wınıpu Û 
nnnobw| _qnp UGip hwuwpnwulywg LnsbuUp- ywjib uwınw bwyw yu U 
winıwiukpn, lL þ Unuw hiqm wpnhLl Uwpnny pwpnh wukp, lb np nuınk lt 
puwykE qwphıi dwpnqny wj wupqpwupnphui: bı juyqpUwik uu mu buyk 
nkuh| nbuwlkn L Uwiuynıbu hnnnmkp lL wukn, pk Lngw hnqhpi 
qul þ mbuhı Yupuupnwg": 

XU. "Uwyw lhl Uh Ckeh wiûunll, win wnwinqnjl, bıtwإ‎ uluh 
pnıppwgi bli jh <uwju, lb nll Aon JUypupwuntwy qwiıwntb, np 
wowlbpunbw| kn unrnjl Ghptuh, wnbıwiulytwg ulhib ll fuwn 
uwlytgwı wnwiunl pin pphuwmniknıptwiu: Awptqwlyu #Pphuunnu 
wukhl, ns Ubnbwı Lb ns jwpntgbw|. Lb Juul wjunphly onlwuwiu jı 
yhnwlkh: Gu bbw untpFpb bhpbu ng Lwupwg pwlb| qy bw jun win nyu 
lu wukèê quw lb qiwg": 
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Appendix III. The passage from Grigor of Narek’s “Letter to the Abbot of the 
Monastery of Kjav, Book of Letters, also in A. Gueorguizian”, The Mouvement of Paulician- 
Tonrakians in the Armenian Apostolic Church, 95-98. 


"Puuynll hls wuumnıwuêwyhl lL wnuwptwuywlu, wubbwjl hùs 
nmpwglw| E þ Lngwluk bı wpFwubw[ jwumnıwêdwyhl ywpnquwg: 
Abniwunqpnm phil, yunp wnwpbtw[pl þh #phuunnukt piywwlu. lL 
hwnnpnnntphibl Uwupulbiny Unpw, ynpn wuwug wunuwpbuw\, bet yhwglu 
<unnpnngltwiu &uwowlkind, Uunjl phuplû yqUumnıwèo uUhwgbw| hı 
uUuwupnuiuh pinnıluhlp lL &wowlbup, yunpn Udpwunm' huwuwpuyuwg 
ytpwUnıp’ uuwpuwthb{pi wpnnqwuywtinwug. lL qöünılini hnqtbiıtnp 
bLpywüugb' np h ?pnj Lb hnqLny, Owüunıgbw[| pË npnqhu Uutnnuèny qnpèk, 
şnp hb; |nwp[bwg ybnjil Unghi nLunyg. Lı ywuphblwpwubuwy ywuıp 
yhıpwtkthl jnpnuU wpnwp q([njubl wunwşghl, Lb qwıinwptwg uq[nyuL 
Supmpgbwul phıpny ph Uuhl. lL uq|nyul GbLuwpuwup quwp[umbwiulu und wt 
uwbophtbug, ywjl  wyuwunlbpn wuwombh wimp pL  wy{ngl 
unıqwpmbw| Unghil pwpquUwutwg: Unn ufpnu jwugwuuk qy ingw 
qhıunktlp fuwupwlukwpu ng wuwnwpkttwuywli Guu wuınnıuoèwtuw Uu. yÖp U- 
puqpmpbu®lL pfunphpnwywl ujwnwuunwluu, unp hiupl wpwph: 
wuUblbwjuh þfunuwphbw| Lplbutwg. pk qwıwuqwiulL nıpwgltw| | 
ungwUuk, |npmuU hblpl #ppþutnnu Upumbtgwu. pk qyhwnnpnnLp ht u 
wuuUwhnıp bw, ynp þhipl SkpnL pnınpnhg &Swowtwg. pK Udon Ukulyu Uu 
wuwiuumnhp wynênıphılLl, unp SkpL qhuwybgnluwuêül wpnqh[tw| uıuntiwg. 
pk yqizwull bptpwqwqktuwk[, b uqhofuwüuntephtu. pt qUwpnnqnwwuw? ın 
nıpwgmpahtll, npn qwpob(h Lb wiuhdêbtw| pwiû yynwujwomntphuL u. pk 
yhilpwabnl pwuUwhwiüwg pwhwbuwyntp ht lu, uwnwiuwyh E UUwunl 
phıl. peE uwuwlthi wuUnLuuntpbwl wiûqnuiüuntphLl, yunp hluptwu 
upwUugbwlp, lL Uwupgb þLpnd Ubpaêtbwi wn jhpwpu, Lwuunwpbtw| utp 
hwuulwphlL lL jJUuumnuêny, Lb hw&ny #£pnhuunnuh, pk UutunnLwè ukp k, lL 
uuhnnd Uhwunph[lL GwuUh ns ywuwil. pk ubipthuwypntwgb pwuunuw bp 
qwuywlüu btpnqhêwrFrwiüunıphllLL, unpu UrFk| lL Un, lL Urpwhwu l ‘Fu 
the, Lb Unnndlnlt lL Gnhuy wumnlwdowyhi pwuptnıp bwlu gnLghlu hw? 
wnwpuwpnLphLlu. e np q{hıwınp wnwiunqhi htptwiug qwupontLp bw ug 
ju iqpqbbw| ©Ephuinnu wiuntıwutklu, np #£phuinnu yw Ufuwd Gwjbwg, pk 
juphgtb unin Uwpquwpkp. bl wyu KE wuti Uwunqwpkhu, pk funphtgwu 
wlüuyqwuL h upnumh þıpnLu, pek ng hgk Uuunntwd": ۰ 
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Appendıx 1V. Ihe letters of the Fatimid caliph al-Hafiz: the first is addressed to Bahram, 
the next two are letters of assurance for him and his relatives (Basil, Zarqa and 
Bahram). I have also quoted the section related to Bahram in al-Hafiz’s reply to 
King Roger II of Sicily. The source is al-Qalqashandî, Subh al-A4‘sha, the volumes 
and pages are mentioned in each case. 


Document 1. First letter of al-Hafiz to Bahram, vol. VIII, 260-262.‏ 
وهذه نسخة كتاب كتب به عن الحافظ لدين الله الخليفة الفاطمى بالديار المصرية» الى 
بهرام النصرانى الأرمنى الذى كان إستوزره ثم حرج عليه رضوان ولخشی» ارتغاماً للدین. 
لتحكم نصرانى فى أهل المللة ‏ وولى الوزارة مكانه» ففر هارباً إلى الشام ناقضاً للعهد» و كتب 
انى الحافظ يطلب أهله وجماعته من الأرمن الذين كانوا معه فى جملة جند الديار المصريةء هرا 
للطاعة والرغبة الى التخحلى عن الدنياء والإنقطاع فى بعض الديرة للتعبد مكرا وخحديعة» فكتب له 
بذلك جواباً عن كتابه الوارد منه. ونص ما كتب إليه: 
عرض بحضرة مور المؤمنين الكتاب الوارد منك ايها الأمير المقدم المؤيد المنصورء عز الخلافة 
وتمسها تاج المملكة ونظامهاء شيخ الدولة وعمادهاء ذر اجدين» مصطفى امير المؤمنين. ووقف 
على جمیعه» واستولی ښحکمه على مضمونه. 
فأما ما وسعت القول فيه وبسطته» وتفسحت فیما اوردته منه» وذکرته مما فحواه وحصوله 
ما نت عليه من الطاعةء والولاء والمشايعةء والإعتراف بنعم الدولة عليك ولإقرار بإحسانها إليك 
فلعمرٌ أمير المؤمنين إن هذا الذى يليق بك ريحسن منك ويحسن أن يرد عنك. وجب أن يعرف 
لك وقد كانت الدرلة أسلفتك من حسن الظن قدا ونقلتك فى درحة التنويه حديثاء حتى رفعتك 
الى أعلى المراتب. وبلغتك ما م تسم إليه همة طالب. رأوطأت الرحال عقبك وحعلت جميع آهل 
الدولة تبعك. ما أغنى إعترافك به عن الإطالة بشر حهء والإطناب فى ذكره. 
وأما ما ذكرته مما كان أمير المؤمنين أعطال التونقة عليه فأجابك منه إلى مارغبت فيه 
فأستقر بينه وبينك فى معناه ما أطمأننت إليه» فلم يزل أمير المؤمنين على الوفاء باطنا وظاهرء 
ونية وعلانيةء واعتقاده أن لا يرحع عنه» ولا يغير ما أحكمه منه» ونما حال بينه وبين هذا المراد 
أن كافة المسلمين فى البعد والقرب غضبوا للتهم وامتعضوا مما لم تجربه عادة فى شريعتهي 
ونفرت نفوسهم نما يعتقدون آن الصبر عليه قادح فى دينهم» ومضاعف لآلامهم» وآنه ذنب لا 
يغفرء ووزر لا يتجاوز ولا يصفح <عنه> حتى إن أهل المشرق أخذرا فى لك وأعطواء وعزموا 
على ما اتفقوا عليه ما صرفه الل اله و كفى معونته والاشتغال به. 
وما ما المسته من تسيير من بالباب من طاتفتك إليك» فهذا آمرٌ لا يسوغ ولا يعكن فعله» ولو 
جاز أن يؤمر به لمنع المسلمون منه فلم يفسحوا فيه. والآن فلن يلو حالك من أحد قسمين: إما 
آن تكون متعلقاً بأمور الدنيا وغيرمنفصل عنهاء فأمير المؤنين مّرك فى ولاية أحد ثلاثة مواضيع: 
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إما قوص, أو إخميم. أر سيوط فأيها انحترت ولاك إياه» ورد أمره والنظر فيه إليك على أن 
تقتصر من الذين معك على مسين او ستين فارسا وتسير الباقين الى الباب ليجروا على عاداتهې 
ررسومهم فى راجباتهم وإقطاعتهم» إذ كانوا عبيد الدولة ومتقلبين فى فضلهاء وآكثرهم متولدون 
فى ظلها. رإما آن تكون على القضية التى ما زلت تذكر رغبتك فيها وإيثارك ها: من التخلى عن 
الدنيا ولزوم أحد الديرة» والانقطاع الى العبادة فإن كنت مقيماً على ذلك فتخير ضيعة من أى 
الضياع شعت يكون فيها دير تقيم فيه وتنقطع إليه فتعين الضيعة ليجعلها أمير المؤمنين تسويغاً لك 
موبداء وإقطاعاً دائما خلد وتعرى مبحرى الملك ويكتب لك بذلك ما حجرت العادة عثله ما 
تطمعن تغليه وتستحكم ثقتك به. وإن بيت القسمين المذكورين وم يرضك الأول منهماء ر 
رغبت فى الثانى» فتحقق آن المسلمين بأجمعهم» و كافتهم وأسرهم» و كل من يقول بالشهادتين: من 
قاص ودان» وقريب وبعيدء و كبير وصغيرء ينفرون إليك ريتفقون على القصد لك ولا بختلفون 
فی التوحه نحوك» وهو عمل دینی» لا یریثه آمر دنیوى» فتأمل ما تضمنته هذه الإحابة من الأقسم 
طالع ما عندك فى ذلك. 
Document 2/a. Letter of assurance for Bahram, vol. XIII, 325.‏ 
رعلى ذلك كتب الحافظ لدين الله أحد حلفاء الفاطميين الأمان لبهرام الأرمنى» حين صرف من 
وزارته وهرب عنه الى بلاد الأرمن» وكتب الى الحافظ يظهر الطاعة ويسأل تسيير أقاربه فكتب له 
بالأمان له ولأقاربه. فأما ما كتب له هو فنصه بعد البسملة: 
هذا أمان أمر بكتبه عبد أ لله ورليه عبد الجيد أبو الميمون الحافظ لدين الله أمير المومنينء للأمير 
المقدم المؤيدء المنصورء عز الخلافة وتمسهاء وتاج المملكة ونظامهاء فخر الأمراء شيخ الدولة 
وعمادهاء ذى انجدين» مصفى أمير المؤمنين بهرام الحافظى: فإنك آمن بأمان الله تعالى وآمان 
حدنا حمد رسوله» وأبينا أمير المؤمنين على بن أبى طالب صلى ال له عليهماء وأمان أمير المؤمنينء 
على نفسك ومالك وآهلك وجميع حالك» لا ينالك سوي رلا يصل إليك مكرره رلا تفصد 
باغتيال» ولا يخرج بك عن عادة الإحسان والإنعام والتمييز والإكرام» وحراسة 
والإكرام» وحراسة النفس» والصون للحريم والأهلء والرعاية فى القرب والبعدء ما دست 
متحيزأ إلى طا عة الدرلة العلوية» ومتصرفا على أحكام مشايعجهاء موالياً مواليهاء ومعادياً لمعاديهاء 
ا ف اة إا و ان واک ال وا زل مره و عا 
اودعه کفیل وعلیه شهید 


وما توفیق آمیر المؤمنین إلا با لله» عليه يتو كل وإليه يي 
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Document 2/b. Letter of assurance for the relatives of Bahram: Basil, Zarqa, Bahram, 
vol. XIII, 325-326. 


وأما الأمان الذى کب لأقاربه فنص : 

هذا آمانٌ تقدم بكتبه عبد الله ووليه» لبسيل وزرقاء وبهرام ابن أختهماء ومن ينتمى إليه 
ويتعلق بهم» ويلتزمون أمرّه من دونهم» ومن يمك بسببهم. مضمونه: إنكم معشَّرَ الجماعة 
بسر كم لما قصدتم الدولة ووفدتم عليهاء وتفيام ظلّها وهاجرتم إلبهاء ششلكم الصنع الجميل» 
وغْمَر كم الإنعام السابغ والإحسان الجزيل» و كنفتم بالرعاية القامةء والعناية الخاصة لا العناية العامة 
ووفر حظكم من الواجبات المقررة لكم» روالإقطاعات الموسومة بكم» وكنتم مع ذلك تذكرون 
رغبتکم فی العود إلى دیار کم والرحوع إلى وطانکم» والتفاتاً إل من تر کتموه من ورائکم. وقد 
سرتم من الباب على قضية المخافة» وقد أمنكم مير المؤمنين» فأنتم آمنون بأمان الله تعالى ومان 
حَدّنا محمد رسوله وأبينا أمير المؤمنين: على بن أبى طالب صلى | لله عليهماء وآمان مير المؤمنين» 
على نفوسکم وآهلیکم وآموالکم وما تحویه یدیکم ويجوزه ملککم» ریشتمل عليه احتیاطکم لا 
ینالکم فی شىء من ذلك مکروه ولا سیب مَخوف» ولا یجسکم سوءٌ» ولانخشون سن ضیې 
ولا تقصدون بأذيةء ولا يغير لكم رسم» ولا تنقض بكم عادة» وأنتم مستمرون فى واحباتكم 
رإقطاعاتكم على ما عهدتموه ولا تنقصون منهاء ولا تنجسون فيها. هذا إذا رغبتم فى الأقامسة فى 
ظلال الدولة» فإن آثرتم ما كنتم تذ كرون الرغبة فيه من العودة إلى ديا ركم عند انفتاح البحر» فهذا 
الأمان لكم إلى أن تتوجهوا مشمولين بالرعاية» ملحوظين بالعناية» ولكم الوفاء بجميع ذلك وا لله 
لکم به وکیل وکفیل» ر کفی به شهیدا. 
Document 3. Letter of al-Hafiz to King Roger II of Sicily, Ibid., vol. VI, 458-462.‏ 
The following is the latter part of the document where the issue of Bahram is dealt‏ 

with, 460-463. 

وأما سؤالك الآن فى إطلاق من تحدد أسره» وإنهاؤك أن ذلك ما يمك آمره فقد شفعك 
أميرالمومنين بالإحابة إليه على ما أف من كريم شيمته» وسر إليك مع رسولك من تضمن الت 
ذكر عدت وقد علمت ما كان من أمر بهرام ووصوله إلى الدولة الفاطمية علد الله ملكها شريداً 
ريا فد ن اوا رقت هار ل ار ال لا ةو رخال فقا اجن 
قبول» وبلغت به فى الإحسان ما يزيد على السول» وغمرته من الإنعام ما يقصر عن اقتزاحه كل 
آمل» وجعلته فواضلها بقلب الطْرف بین الخیل وا خول» وکانت آموره کل یوم فی نمو وزیادق 
وأحواله توفى على البغية والإرادة» إلى آن حرت نوبة اقتضى التدبير فى وقتها أن عدقت به 
الوزارة» ونيطت به السفارة» فوسوس له خاطره ما زخرفه البَطّر وينه وصوره الشيطانُ 
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وحسنه» وأظهر ما ظهرت امارته» ورضحت دته وعلامته» فاستدعی قییله وأسرته وجنه 
وعشيرته» حكاتبات منه سرية» وخحطوط عثر عليها بالأرمنية» فكانوا يصلون أول أولء إلى أن 
إحتمع منهم عشرون آلف رحل من فارس وراحل» ومن جملتهم ابنا أحيه وغيرهما من آهله» فدلوا 
بالغرور» ولوا على ما قضی بالاستیحاش منه» والنفور» وقووا عزمه فیما يؤدی الى اضطراب 
الأحوال واحتلال الأمورء فامتعض العساكر المنصورة ما أساءَ به سياستهم وأبوا الصبرّ 
على ما غير به ر مهم وعاداتهم» فلما رأى أمير المؤمنينين ذلك استعظم الخال فيه» يقن أن 
التفاعلَ عنه يقضى .عا يعسر استدراكه وتلافيه» فكاتب وليه وصفيّه الذى ربّى فى حجر الخلافة » 
وما به استحقاقه الى على درج الأنافةء وحصلت له الرياسة باكتسابه وانتسابه» وغدا النظر فى 
أمور المملكة لا يصلح لغيره ولا يليق الا به» السيدٌ الأحل الأفضل» وهو يومعذ والى الأعمال 
الغربية» وصدرت كسب أمير المومنين تشوره بهذا الأمر الصعب» وتستكشِف به ما عَرَّا الدولة من 
هذا الخطب فأحاب دعاءه» ولبی نداءه» وقام قيام مثله من احزل الله حظه من الإيمان» وحعله حل 
وعز حسنة هذا الزمان» وأحتصّه بعناية قوية» وأمده .مواد علویت وأيده باعانة سماوية» تخرج عن 
الاستطاعة البشريةء فحمع الناس وقام حطيباً فيه وباعتاً هم على ما بزلفهم عند الله رجظيهې 
رضنا ى ما يخحشى على الدولة من الأمر اک فاحتمعوا إليه كاجتماعهم يوم المحشرء 
وغصّت النجود والأغوار» وامتلأت السهول والأعوارء وضّاقت الأرض على سعتها بالخلائق 
وارتفعت فى توحههم لطلب المذ كور الأعذار رالعواتقء ولم يبق فضاء إلا وهو بهم شرق» ولا 
أحد إلا وهو مترعج بقصده وعلى تأخر لك قلق. کان بهرام وأصحابه بالإضافة إليهم كشامة فى 
اللون البسيطء وكالقطرة فى البحر المحيطء وساروا مع اليد الأحل الأفضل نحوه مُسارعين» 
وعلى الإنقضاض عليهم متهافتون» فلما شعر بذلك م يبق لم قرار» ولاذ باهرب والفرار» يهجرٌ 
امنامل» ويطوى المراحل» ويرى الشرود غنماء ويعد السلامة حلماء واستقرت وزارة مين 
المؤمنين هذا السيد االأحل الأفضل الذى لم تزل فيه راغبه» وله خحاطبه» ونحو توليه إياها 
متطلعه» رإلى نظره فيها مبادرة متسرعة ولم تنفك لزينة دستها مستبطة» وفى التلهف على تأخر 
ذلك معيدة مبدته» فأحسن إلى الكافة قولاً وفعلاً. 

A long praise of Ridwan b. Walakhshî’s virtues as vizier: 
ولا امعن بهرام فى المرب» وجّدت العسكر المنصورة وراءهء فى الطلب» وضاقت عليه المسالك»‎ 
وتيقن أنه فى كل وحهة يقصدها هالك» عاد لمكارم الدولة وعواطفها » وسأل أماناً على نفسه من‎ 
متالفهاء فشملته الرحمةء وكتب له الأمان فعاودته التعمة» واخحتلط برحال العسكر المنصورة» وصار‎ 

حظه بعد أن كان مبخحوسا من الحظوظ الموفورة. 
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Appendix V. This is to give the reader a very general idea about the divisions and 
ranks in the Fatimid army and administration from S. Lane-Poole, 4 History of Egypt, 
154-157. Recent scholarship will find points of disagreement, but on the whole the 
inclusion may be useful. 

A. Amirs: 1. “gold-chain” amirs; 2. sword-bearers who escorted the caliph on horse- 
back; 3. ordinary officers. 

B. Officers of the guard: 1. masters or the usdaths or eunuchs, who were held in 
great honour and given important positions; 2. young guards or the ghilman™—spe- 
cially trained youths—approximately 500; 3. troops of the caliph’s barracks or hujras— 
approximately 5000. 

C. The regiments named after their ethnic background or their patron (caliph or 
vizier, like the Juyüshiyya, Maghariba, Mashariqa, Afdaliyya, Barqiyya, the private 
troops of Tala’, etc.). 

¬ The state hierarchy was constituted of the “Men of the Sword” and “Men of the Pen”: 
A. The “Men of the Sword” included: 1. vizier (unless he is a civil man of the pen); 
2. high chamberlain or the “lord of the door” that stood next to the vizier; 3. field- 
marshal (iyehsalãr) or the commander-in-chief guarding the palace; 4. umbrella-bearer; 
5. sword-bearer; 6. lance-bearer; 7. equerries; 8. commandant of Cairo; 9. command- 
ant of Mişr (Fustat). 

B. The “men of the Pen” included beside the vizier: 1. chief qadî; 2. chief da; 
3. inspector of the markets (al/-muhtasib); 4. treasurer; 5. deputy chamberlain; 6. reader 
of the Quran—The lower division of the “Men of the Pen” comprised the whole 
body of the civil servants of the following departments: vizierate, chancery, army 
pay office, exchequer. 

— Outside these court functionaries there were the governors of the four provinces, 
Qîüş, al-Gharbiyya, al-Sharqiyya and Alexandria and the officers in the Fatimid- 
held territories outside Egypt. 


Appendix VI. Verses from al-Afdal Shahanshah, Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Miçr, vol. IL, 60. 

أقضيب ميس أُم هو قد / او شقيق يلوح أم هو خد 

آنا مثل املال سقماً عليه / وهو کالبدر حین وافاه سعد 

نظرت إليها وهى تنظر ظلها | فرت نفسى عن شريك مقارب 

أغار على أعطافها من ثيابها / حذاراً ومن مسك ها فى الذوائب 

ولى غيرة لو كان للبدر مثلها / لما كان يرضى باحتماع الكواكب 

کم ذا یرینا الدهر من أحداثه / عبرا وفينا الصد والإعراض 

ننسى الممات وليس يجر ى ذكره / فينا فتذ كرنا به الأمراض 

Appendix VII. Verses from the Diwan of Tala’i b. Ruzzik. The sources are the two 

editions by al-Amînî and Badawı. 

Verses from his love poems addressed to youths: 


Group 1.*‏ 
رمهفهف نمل القوام سرت إلى / أعطافه النشوات من عينه 
ماضى اللحاظ كآنما سلّت يدى / سيفى غداءًّ الوع من جفنيه 
قد قلت إذ حط العذار عسكة / فى حده فيه لا لاميه 
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ما الشّعر دب بعارضيه وإنما / أصداغه نفضت على خديه 
الاس طوع یدی وآمری نافدٌ / فیهم وفلبی الان طوع يديه 
فاعجب لسلطان يعم بعدلهٍ / ويجورسلطان الغرام عليه 
وا لله لولا اسم الفرار وآنه / مستقبح لفررت منه إليه 
*Dıwan Tala’i, ed. A. A. Badawî, 36.‏ 
Group 2.*‏ 
ولا حضرنا للسباق تبادرت /خيولٌ» ومن هواه أقدمها سقاً 
. حلی اشقر شبه اللهيب توقداً / ولوتا؛ فقلنا: البدر قد ركب البقا 
*Tbid., 33.‏ 
Group 3.*‏ 


بأبى شخحصك الذى لا يغيب عن عيانى وهو البعيد القريب 
يا مقيماً فى الصدر قد حفت أن يوذيك للقلب حرقة ووحيب 
يا مليح القوام عطفا فقد يعطف فى لينه القضيب الرطيب 
*Dıwan Tala’, ed. al-Amînî, 61-62.‏ 
Verse about his faith in and political allegiance to the cause of Imaãmism:‏ 
Group 4.*‏ 
آنا بالأئمة م أزل متشفعاً /وبغيرهم آنا لست بالمستشفع 
*Dîiwûãn Tala’, al-Amînî, 89.‏ 
Group 5.*‏ 
-آنا من شيعة الإمام (على ) /حرب أعداءه وسلم الولى 
-فبه قد هدانی الله للحق / فما لی وای کل غوی 
-وآنا منذ كنت أسعى لسادتى /على منهج الصراط السوى 
من دعانى الى الأئمة أسرعت / اليه و لم أكن ببطى 


يا ضعيف الیقین إن إعتقادی /فى( على ) على يقین قوی 
آنا فى القول لا آطيع غوياً / اذ مطيع الغوى نفس الغوى 
ذکر آل النبی عندی کالبشری /وذکری سواهم کالنعی 
*Ibid., 171-172.‏ 
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آنا سیف دینکم (ابن رزیك ) الذی / یرضیکم فی وقت ینتضی 
آقرضت فی حبی لکم ما قد غلا /فی حبکم حسنا ومثلی اقرضا 
*Ibid., 83-84.‏ 

-ولائکم فی ضمیر القلب مسکنه وذ کر کم فی فمی أحلى من العسل 
-ان-ابن رزيك- ذر قلب يواجهكم /من الولاء بوجو منه مقتبل 
*Tbid., 109.‏ 

قولى: لمن سامنى الرجعى الى /ما لا جوز اتيت غور جميل 

ان الخلیل» اذا تحنب مذهبی /قلت: ابتعد ما نت لى جخليل 

-وهم الأئمة ما عدت فضيلة /فيهم فما ميلى ال المفضول 

فأنا اذا مثلت غيرهم بهم /فى فضلهم احطأت فى تثيلى 

آل النبى بهم عرفنا مشكل/ القرآن» والتوراة والإنجيل 

-هم أوضحوا الآيات حتى بينوا / الغايات فى التحريم والتحليل 
*Ibid., 111.‏ 


Verses on the division of Islam into sects and corruption in the same sect. 


Group 6.*‏ 
فليس من ملة من الملل ما /صار فى المسلمين من مللِ 
رلا حرى فى شريعة سلفت /على اخحتلاف الأديان والنحل 
*Ibid., 122.‏ 


Verses addressed to the poet and theologian ‘Umara al-Yamanî in an attempt to 
show the latter the truthfulness of his Imamism: 


Group 7.*‏ 
قل للفقيه عمارة: يا خير من /أضحى يوّلف خطبة وحطابا 
اقبل نصيحة من دعاك إلى الهدى /قل: حطةء وادحل الينا البابا 
تلق الأئمة شافعينء لا تحد / إلا لديناء سنة وكتابا 
وعلىٌ أن يعلو محلك فى الورى /وإذا شفعت إل كنت جابا 
A. A. Badawi, Introduction to Diwan Tala, 10.‏ * 
Verses expressing his discontment about the occupation of the Holy Land by the‏ 


“infidels” and plea to the Seljuk Nür ed-dîın Mahmüd b. Zangî and Gilj Arslan b. 
Mas‘üd to put aside perpetual wars and concentrate on jihad. 
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راق شی هی میک ریک س اچ ر ر 
آما عند كم من يتقى الله وحده /آما فى رعاياكم من الناس مسلم 

تعالواء لعل الله ينصر دينه / اذ ١‏ ما نصرنا الدين نحن وانتم 

رننهض نحو الكافرين بعزمة /بأمثاها تحوى البلاد وتقسم 
*Dıwûan Tala’, al-Amînî, 133.‏ 
Verses from a message addressed to Usama about the condition of the Muslim‏ 
nation while Jerusalem is occupied. He refers to Usaãma’s heroism and repeats his‏ 


pleas to persuade Nür ed-dîn to join forces: 


Group 9.* 


إنّ- ظنى» والظن مثل سهام الرمى» منها الخطى ومنها المصيب 
إنّ-هذا لان غدت ساحة القدس وما للسلام فيها نصيب 
مزل وحى قبل بعث رسول الله فهو الحجوج والحجوب 
نزلت وسطه الخنازير والخمرء وبارى الناقوس فيها الصليب 
لو رآه المسیح م يرضی فعلاً زعموا آنه له منسوب 
أبعد الناس عن عبادة رب- الناس قوم إلمهم مصلوب 
-وجهاد العدر بالفعل والقول على کل مسلم مکتوب 
ولك الرتبة العلية فى الأمرين» مذ كنت إذ تشب- الحروب 
-قد كتبنا اليك فاوح لنا الآن .عاذا عن الكتاب تحيب 
قصدنا آن یکون متا ومنکم أحل فی مسیرنا مضروب 
فلدينا من العسكر ما ضاق بأدناهم الفضاء الرحيب 
*Ibid., 6365.‏ 
Verses about his character and career:‏ 
Group 10.*‏ 
نحن كا لسحب بالبوارق» والرعده لدينا الرغيب» رالترهيب 
تارة نسعر الحروب على الناس وطوراً باللكرمات نصوب 
*Ibid., 62.‏ 
آبى الله إلا آن يدين لنا الدهر /ويخدمنا فى ملكتا العز والنصر 
علمنا بآن المال تفنى آلوفه /وبيقى لنا من بعده الاجر والذكر 
حلطنا الندى بابس حتى كأننا /سحاب لديه البرق والرعد والقطر 
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ترانا اذا رحتا الى الحرب مرة /قريناء ومن اسيافنا الذئب والنسر 
كما اننا فى السلم نبذل حودنا /ويرتع فى انعامنا العبد والحر 
*Ibid., 81.‏ 
Verses devoted to his clan, the Banü Ruzzîk:‏ 

Group 11.*‏ 
فلی نسبان من رزیك بد / ثان باتتسابی للولاء 
*Tbid., 52.‏ 
فخذ لبنى -رزيك- المظفر مدحة / اذا أنشدت ازرت ب الترائب 
يعارض من شعر المقلد قوله / (دراك المعالى فى شفار القواضب) 
*Ibid., 55.‏ 
ندبت إليه عصابة من قبلها / م تسر آساد الشرى بعرين 
من آل-رزيك- الذين ججودهم أرببآسهم خحلطوا منى .نون 
*Ibid., 165.‏ 


Appendix VIII The Armenian inscriptions in the White Monastery, as quoted by 
Teotik, Everyone’s Yearbook, XVII (1923), 375: 


"@knqnpnnu Luywpnhs Lb qpnhs h quwulwntkl @ktuuny Ubpna fh Gwuntpng u 
Ciglny h qbnsek np lngh Uwfupqik bL hwyp hl @phunwuhnp pwupu_ 
qnpê. Uê. üulw nnnpditktugh b aly Lı uUtiy wg wpnwugk wiki blwuyl Suwj 
ungu npp bUpu fh êwnwyntptwlü j}bqþwıunnuh. h <ujpwwy tunnLp bu ui 
S. pnhqnph pubpnpnuny Fphqnphuh np Sp. dwhpwui yngh": 


"Swpuwênn i [nyu hþ Ubiunwnu pptwuwuu nrinpUbugh @u. bwuguunpnإ":‎ 


"Pu. ninplbkugh Uwpquh...h Ubimuwn u": 
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see Bahram al-Armanî 

Abu’l-Ward (Abelbard), Qaysite amîr, 7, 
5, 56 

al-Abyad, Dayr, see White Monastery 

Abyssinia/s, 166 

Adhan, 84, 121, 142 

al“Adhra’, church at MayyafariqIn, 148 

al-“‘Adid, Fatimid caliph, 15, 106, 130, 

_ 164-170, 173, 175-7 

‘Adil b. Sallar, Fatimid vizier, 97, 154 
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Arevendan (Ravendel), 76 

Arevordık (Armenian Sun 
Worshippers-“Children of the Sun”), 
7, 50, 67, 72-75, 9 

Arian/ism, 67, 68 

al-‘Arîsh, 164, 169 

Aristakës of Lastivert, 8, 9, 22 n. 26, 
43, 57, 60-62 

Aristotelian/s, 3, 29, 31 

Arius, heresiarch, 19, 21, 27, 35, 67, 
68 

Arka, Tonrakian heresiarch, 63 

Arkhvelli, 68 

Armenia, 4, 8, 9, 13, 17-20, 23-27, 
30-34, 37, 38, 41-43, 47, 48, 57, 
58, 62, 68, 76, 87, 88, 93, 147; 
Greater, 1, 7, 18 n. 9, 20, 70, 83; 
Lesser, 1, 3, 6, 17, 20, 21, 36, 43, 
83; Marzupanic, 1, 25; Persian, 3, 
26, 29, 30, 68, 156 

Armeniakon, Byzantine province, 40 

Armenian Alphabet, 25, 26, 81 

Armenian Church, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 
17-19, 21, 24-27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 
42-44, 55, 59-64, 69, 71, 85-88, 
93, 98, 105; churches, 81, 94, 102, 
103, 147 

Armenian establishment, 4, 9, 10, 17, 
43, 55, 81, 85, 88, 89, 98, 99, 102, 
175; houses-nobles, rakharars, 8, 10, 
47, 48, 62, 76, 77, 85, 99, 102; 
literature, 38, 50, 59, 67, 81; 
medieval culture, 136-137; 
“period” in Egypt, 1, 3, 4, 10, 85, 
102, 106; slaves, 82, 104-105; 
youth organizations, 78-80 

Armenians, 9, 12, 18, 19, 30, 35, 36, 
48, 58, 69, 70-72, 80, 81, 87, 92, 
99, 102, 103, 109, 115, 118, 123, 
124, 127, 129, 134, 144, 145, 148, 
166, 175, 7 

Arshak Il, King of Armenia, 24, 25 

Arshakavan, city, 25 

Arshakuni dynasty, 4, 83 

Artemon, heresiarch, 19 

Artuqids, 132 

Arüz, prince of Amayk, 67 

Arzinjan, Erzinjan, see Erzenka 

Asad al-Dawla Şalih b. Mirdas, 108, 
110 

Asad al-Ghawî, 160 

Ascalon, 13, 96, 112, 126, 135, 145, 
163, 169, 172 

Ascetic/s, 157 
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and fourth caliph, 15, 58, 143, 
156, 157, 161; Sanctuary at 
al-Najaf 157 

‘Alî b. Yahya Abu’l Hasan al-Armanı, 
‘Abbasid general, 82, 83 

“Alî b. al-Zubd, see Abu’l-Hasan ‘Alî 
b. al-Zubd 

‘Alt Hahıs, see Ahl-i Haqq 

Alishan, Ghevond, 86, 87, 129 

Alp Arslan, Seljuk ruler, 125 

Amaury I, Crusader king, 169, 170 

Amayk, 67 

Amid/a, 75, 161 

Amîn al-Dawla Şafî, see Levon Amîn 
al-Dawla 

al-Ãmir, Fatimid caliph, 13, 94, 96, 122, 
131-132, 136-137, 139-144, 53 

Amîr al Juyüsh, see Badr al-Jamalî 

‘Amru b. al-“Aş, 82 

Anathema/tize, 5, 19, 22, 25, 27, 31, 
34, 39-41, 66 

Ananês, Tonrakian heresiarch, 63 

Anania, patriarch-catholicos of Egypt, 
89, 97, 98, 101 

Anania of Mogk, catholicos, 55 

Anania of Narek, 7, 22 n. 26, 55, 62 

Anania of Shirak, 29 

Anastas, archbishop, 89 

Ancyra, 50 

Angilene (Angegh Tun), 51 

Ani, 10, 75, 80, 85, 147 

Anna Comnena, 50 

Anonymous History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, 171 

Antartus, 166 

Antioch, 31, 37, 50, 69, 71, 76, 78, 
99, 126, 132-5 

Apahunik, 6, 7, 19, 54, 56, 60 

Apcheron peninsula, 37 

Apirat, prince, 89 

Aqmar, mosque, 146, 148 

Arab/s, 6, 37, 43, 47-51, 59, 70, 109 

Arabia, 126 

Arax river, 37 

Arbab al-qalam, 120 

Arcaous (Argaous), Paulician 
stronghold, 7, 83 

Archers, Armenian, 137, 167 

Architect/s, Armenian from Edessa, 
146-147 

Architecture, of Fatimid Armenians, 
144-153, 172 

Aregaknogh/s (Sun Worshipper), 27 

Arevapasht (Sun Worshipper), 74 
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Bahram Ghuzzî, 162, 168, 170 

Bahus, Ahl-i Haqq figure, 58 

Balaki tribe, 59 

Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem, 135, 
169 

Balkans, 7, 50, 67 

Banali Jeshmartutyan, see The Key of 
Truth 

Banjaraker (vegetarian), 27 

Banü (Bene) Bogousag, 9, 14, 72, 160 

Banü ‘Amrün, 160 

Banü Kilab, 108, 109 

Banü Mirdas, 108 

Banü Muhriz, 160 

Banü Ruzzık, 3, 11, 14, 15, 106, 120, 
154, 156-158, 160-163, 167-171, 
174 

Banü Şulayha, 160 

Banü Sunbus, 116 

Banyas, 113 

Baptism, 61, 66 

Bar Hebraeus, 30, 77 

Bar Salıbı, Syrian patriarch, 69 

Bar Sauma, Nestorian figure, 27, 30, 
35 

Bardayzan or Bardesanes, Nestorian 
heresiarch, 17, 19 

Barghash, Fatimid vizier, 141, 142 

Barjawan palace or Dûr al-Muzafar, 
145 

Barqiyya troops, 160, 164, 170 

Bartikian, H., 51, 73 

Basil, Patriarch of Caesaria, 21, 24 

Basil (Vassil), nephew of Bahram, 
101 

Basil Digenes Akrites (hero of Digenes 
Akrites), 51 

Basil I, the Macedonian, Byzantine 
emperor, 7, 50 

Basil II, Byzantine emperor, 108-110 

Bassak, see Vassak 

al-Bata’ihî, see Abü ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. al-Bata’ihî 

Batinî, 131, 164 

Batmansuyu, 18 

Bayalika (Paulicians), 37, 59 

Baylakan city, 37 

Baylakanî, 37 

Bazmaghbür, village, 61 

Bazwag, Burid commander, 74 

Beech tree, 67 

Behesni, city, 104 

Bekhira Sargis, Arian monk, 68 

Benjamin, Benyamin, 58, 59 
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Ashot Pagratuni, Prince of Princes, 56, 
83 

‘Ashûrã’, 177 

Asia Minor, 2, 6, 9 

‘Askariyya, 113 

Asoghik, 22 n. 26 

Aspurakës, catholicos, 19 

Assassins, see Hashshashîn 

Astrologers, 84 

Aswan, 102, 123, 166 

Aswan, minaret at, 145; mashhad at, 152 

Asyüt, 103 

Atom Arzruni, 76 

Atoyan, G., 135, 17 

Atsiz b. Uvak, Turkoman chieftain, 
125, 126 

al-‘“Attarîın mosque, 126, 145 

Aveladasht, 59 

al-Awhad b. Badr al-Jamalî, 126, 127, 
145 

‘Ayntab, 50, 69, 74 

Ayrarat, 41 

Ayyübids, 83, 155, 172, 177 

Azerbeyjan (Adharbayjan), 156 

al-Azhar, mosque, 84, 176 

al-“Azız, Fatimid caliph, 114, 144, 152 

AzıIz al-Dawla, b. ‘Abdallah al-Rümı, 
11, 107-111, 155, 159, 160 


Baalbek, 126 

Baanes, Paulician leader, 49 

Bab Antakia, 108 

Bab al-Dawa, 122 

Bab al-Futuh, 116, 146-148 

Bab al-Naşr, 116, 146-148 

Bab Zuwayla, 15, 146-148, 154, 164, 
171, 172 

Babak (Baban), heresiarch, 43, 57, 58 

Babakians, 6, 7, 54, 57, 58, 67 

Badr‘, a batinî, 131 

Badıs, amîr, 118, 144 

Badır‘iyya, 131 

Badr al-Jamalî, Fatimid vizier, 9-15, 
79, 85-87, 93, 95, 105-127, 130, 
137, 138, 142-148, 150, 151, 163, 
164, 172, 175-7 

Badr b. Ruzzîk, 160, 162 

Baghdad, 3, 72, 79, 80 

Bagratid/s, Bagratuni/s, 4, 10, 56, 75, 
83, 87 

Bahram (Vahram) al-Armanî, Fatimid 
vizier, 9-11, 14, 62, 81, 85, 90-102, 
106, 118, 123, 134, 144, 174 

Bahr Abî al-Munajjã, canal, 152 
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Celibacy, 22 

Cemetery of Cairo, 117 

Cerinthus, heresiarch, 68 

Chalcedon, Council of, 5, 31, 34, 81; 
Chalcedonian/s, 31, 35, 42, 81 

Christ, 6, 34, 41, 45, 46, 55, 56, 65, 
66, 68, 73, 77, 103, 104, 163 

Christian/s, 5, 11, 24, 37, 39, 41, 44, 
52, 58, 64, 66, 70, 71, 73, 76, 77, 
84, 95-97, 133, 146, 147, 169, 174 

Christianity, 1, 4, 5, 17, 19, 29, 37, 
41, 45, 51, 52, 94 

Christmas eve, (laplat al-mîlad), 11, 159 

Christology, 19, 27, 28, 34 

Chrysocheir, Paulician leader, 50, 51, 
53 

Chukur Ava, 109 

Chunak, catholicos, 25 

Church canorıs, 61 

Cilicia, 9, 10, 53, 69, 75, 93, 126 

Clergy, 60, 65 

Comana, 70, 76 

Communion, 22, 45, 6l 

Constans II, Byzantine emperor, 36, 
83 

Constantine, Nestorian heresiarch, 31 

Constantine V Copronymus, Byzantine 
emperor, 47, 49 

Constantine VI, Byzantine emperor, 48 

Constantine IX Monomachus, 
Byzantine emperor, 8, 62, 64, 107 

Constantine Sylvanus, Paulician leader, 
40, 47 

Constantinople, 25, 36, 48, 49, 70, 86, 
133; Council of, 32, 33 

“Constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Erzenka-1280”, 2, 3, 79, 80 

Conybeare, F. C., 38 

Coptic churches, 81, 103 

Copts, 84, 103, 142 

Coxon (Goksun), 70 

Creswell, K. C., 145-148 

Crimea, 80 

Cross, 6, 31l, 45, 55, 61 

Crusade/s, 9, 11, 70, 75, 132, 133, 
160; Crusaders, 9, 13, 70-72, 90, 
99, 132-138, 146, 160-164 

Curopalete, 76 

Cyprus, 6, 36 

Cyril, Patriarch of Copts, 124 

Cyril of Alexandria, 34 


Dadoyan, S. B., 2 n. | 
Dat al-du'at, 0 
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Berber/s, 106, 114 

Beroz, Persian emperor, 30 

Bible, 103; gnostic bibles, 18 

Bilbays, 163, 164, 169, 170 

Birejik, 76 

Bisethia, 27 

Boghos, 59 

Bogomils, 7, 50, 67 

Bohemond, Crusader king, 133, 134 

Book of Armenian Canons (Canongtrk 
Hayots), 28 n. 44 

Book of Heresies (Girk Herzvagots), 27, 
39, 40, 73 

Book of Lamentation (Matyan 
Voghbergutyan), 54 

Book of Letters (Girk Teghtots), 34, 35 

Book of Questions (Girk Hartsmants), 3 
n. 5, 67, 68 

Borborit/s (Borboriton, Barbarid), 5, 7, 
19, 20, 25-7 

Borolles, 82 

Brethren of Purity, see Ihkwan al-$afa 

Brosset, M., 18 n. 9 

Brotherhood/s, 2, 78, 79 

Buhayra, 116, 163 

Bulgaria/n, 47, 49, 50 

Bull’s heads, 148, 149 

Burgundy, 38 

al-Bustan, church of, 102 

Byzantine, -Arab wars, 43; army, 48, 
76, 82; church, 76; delegate, 61; 
deportations 6, 7, 36, 43, 47, 48; 
empire, 36, 37, 63; establishment, 
3, 4, 175; occupation of Armenia, 
62, 75; orthodoxy, 31, 48; period, 
81; persecutions, 24; policy, 26, 36; 
sources, 37; territories, 47, 48, 75, 76 

Byzantium, 4, 5, 6, 18, 25, 30, 76 


Caesarea, church of, 4, 17 

Cairo, 3, 14, 82, 90, 93-95, 101, 
102, 113-116, 120, 122, 123, 128, 
130-133, 144-150, 154, 157, 169, 
171, 173, 16 

Calendar (Lunar, Solar) conversion 
(tahwrl), 138 

Canard, M., 76, 92, 93, 99 

Canons of the Council of Shahapivan 
#14, #19, #20: Appendix I 

Cappadocia, 17, 20, 70, 75, 90, 93 

Carbeas Karbeas), Paulician leader, 
49-51 

Caspian Sea, 5, 37, 57 

Catharis, 38, 48 
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132, 134; Armenian architects from, 
146-148, 161 

EJmiazin, Synodus of, 68 

Emerald palace, 98 

Ephesus, Council of, 27, 32, 33, 39; 
cathedral of, 50 

Ephrem, Saint, 18, 41 

Epicurean/s, 29, 64 

Epiphanes, 19 

Episparis, Paulician village, 40 

“Epistle of the Syrian Orthodox in 
Armenia”, 35, 35 n. 74X 

“Epistle of Grigor of Narek to the 
abbot of Kjav”, 54, 55; excerpts: 
Appendix III 

“Epistle to the Armenians from the 
Orthodox Christians of Persia”, 31 
n.s 56, 57 

Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, 
see Rasa’il Ikhwün al-Safa? 

Epithets-vizierial titles, ‘Abbas’s, 154; 
Abu’l-Najm Badr’s, 111; ‘Azîz 
al-Dawla’s, 108; Badr’s, 119-120; 
Bahram’s, 97; Kutayfat’s, 142; 
Ruzzîk’s, 167; Tala’i’s, 155, 158, 
161 

Erzenka, (Erzinjan, Arzinjan), 3, 79, 
137 

Erzrum (Karin), 47, 49, 60 

Esna, minaret of, 145 

Eucharist, 55, 66 

Euibbus, heresiarch, 21 

Euphrates, 8, 43, 49, 50, 53, 69, 70, 
90, 103, 104, 107, 132, 59 

Europe/an, 6, 49; Reformation, 62 

Eustathius, bishop of Sivas, 4, 21, 22, 
23 

Expected Imam, 13, 140-143 

Eznik of Koghb and his Refutation of 
the Sects (Yeghz Aghandots), 22 n. 26, 
28, 29 


al-Fa’iz, Fatimid caliph, 14, 154, 164 
Falconers, Armenian, 167-167 
Fallahîn, 124 

Faqîr/s, 157 

“Faris al-Din”, 156 

Fasting, 22, 61 

Fata, 78, 120, 17 

Fatimid army organization: Appendix V 
Fatimid ritual, ceremony, 119, 122 
“Fayyüum Papyrus”, 81 

Feast of Victory (Id al-Naşr), 143 
al-Fiyala mosque, 152 
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al-Dajla, battle of, 171 

Dalük, 50, 69, 74 

Damascus, 11, 12, 43, 44, 74, 108, 
112-114, 125, 126, 159, 163, 166 

Daniel Asori, 19 

Danube river, 7, 50 

Dar al-Dhahab, palace, 152 

Dar al-Diyafa, palace, 152 

Dar al-Mulk, palace, 131, 152 

Dar al-Muzaffar, see al-Barjawan 
palace 

Dar al-Nehas, 82 

Dar al-Qibab, 152 

Dar al-Wizara al-Kubra palace, 152, 
167, 171 

Darsim, 59 

Daughter of Badr al-Jamalî, 128, 130; 
daughter of Tala’i', 164 

Davit Anhaght, neoplatonic 
philosopher, 29, 31 

Davit of Sassun, Armenian epic, 51, 
53 

Davit Son of Alavik, 38, 74 

Da‘wa, Isma‘îlî, 95 

Dawüd, appointed heir of al-“Adid, 
164 

Delhenma, Arab epic, 51 

Demiurge, 6, 40, 45, 66, 67 

Deportations, 7, 43, 48 

Derenbourg, H., 155 

Devil, 6, 45, 56, 66, 67, 77 

al-Dhahabı, 155, 157, 161 

Diyarbakr, 147, 148 

Digeneid, 53 

Digenes Akrites, Byzantine epic, 8, 51, 
53, 13 

Diodorus of Tarsus, 27, 31, 35 

Dirgham, Abu’l]-Ashbal, Fatimid vizier, 
160, 162, 163, 167, 169, 11 

Dissidence (raf), 161, 168, 175 

Dıwan Tala’i', 15, 162; excerpts: 
Appendix VII 

Docetists-Phantasiasts, 19, 41 

Dog river, 135 

Dualism, 19, 28, 37 

Dumyat, 85, 115, 166 

Durrî mosque, 172 

Dvin, city, 22 n. 26, 31, 34, 41, 43, 
45, 156; Council of, 506/7, 3l, 34; 
Council of, 554/5, 29, 22 n. 26, 
31-34; Council of, 719, 22 n. 26, 
43, 45 


Edessa, 17, 18, 26, 30, 41, 72, 75, 
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Grigor of Tatev, 3, 5, 22 n. 26, 
67-68, 156 

Grigor Pahlavuni Magistros and his 
Epistles, 8, 9, 10, 22 n. 26, 38, 39, 
54-57, 62-67, 71-74, 77, 85, 7 

Grigor Pahlavuni Martyrophil 
(Vkayasër), catholicos of all 
Armenians, 9, 10, 11, 72, 77, 81, 
85-90, 92, 93, 103-5 

Grigor Patriarch-Catholicos of Egypt, 
86, 89, 93, 94, 101, 104 

Guerla, city, 80 

Guillaume de Tyr, 91 

Gund (bald), 24 

Gungushian sectarians, 27 

Gureghaberd, 59 


Hadtth, 121 

al-Hafiz, Fatimid caliph, 11, 62, 
90-102, 117, 118, 131, 132, 137, 
140-144, 153, 154, 164, 165, 172 

Hafizîs, 13, 94, 164, 177 

al-Hakim, Fatimid caliph, 11, 71, 84, 
108-111, 11; mosque, 145, 146, 176 

Hakobos, bishop of Hark, 60- 62 

Hama, 151l, 171 

Hamdanids, 160 

Hamman al-Şarakh, 147 

Hamshen, 7, 48; Hamshëenahayk, 48 

Hamstrung, 38 

Haplorrabdis, (of Digenis Akrites) amîr, 51 

Harat al-Barqiyya, 164 

Harat al-Husayniyya, 102, 116, 117 

Harat al-Şalihiyya, 164, 172 

al-Harîm, 134 

Hark, province of, 8, 60, 68 

Hasan b. al-Hafiz, 93, 94 

Hasan b. al-Şabbah, Nizarî leader, 
128, 10 

Hashshashîn, Assassins, 130 

“Hatat/s”, 78 

Hayba, 106, 117, 144, 174 

Haydara b. al-Hafiz, 95 

Hayy al-Rümıî, 83 

“Hay ‘ala khayr al“amal”, 121, 142 

Hazarmard, Hizabr al-Mulüuk, Fatimid 
vizier, 140, 142 

Hebron, 163 

Hellenic, 18, 19, 25 

Henri of Esch, 99 

Heresiarch/s, 31, 39, 57, 58, 61, 63, 
65; female, 61, 65 

Heresy, Paulician in Book of Heresies 
#153, 154; 64 


10, 19, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
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Firuz (Nairuz), 133 

Fipan, 79, 117, 17 

Flanders, 38 

Fortress/es, 70, 74 

Fox-sign (for the heretics), 38, 60, 64, 
109 

Franks, 9, 71, 91, 99, 133-136, 163, 
164, 166, 169, 173, 176 

Fustat, 82, 83, 114, 122, 169, 173 

Fuluwwa organizations, 3, 9, 78, 80, 
137 


Gagik Ashotian-Bagratuni, 76, 87 

Gangra, Council of, 5, 17, 21, 22, 22 
n. 27, 24, 41 

Gartman/k, 26, 41 

Gates of Cairo, 146-149 

Genesius-Timothy, Paulician leader, 47 

Genuflexion, 55 

Geoffrey of Esch, 99 

Georgia, 34; church of, 42 

Gerger, 82 

Germanica, 72, 75, 76, 88 

al-Gharbiyya, 93, 96, 163, 170 

Ghazar, Tonrakian heresiarch, 63 

Ghazar of Parbi, 29 

Ghazza, 163, 169 

Ghevond, historian, 48 

Ghulam/s, 11, 107-112, 118, 127, 139, 
141, 162, 164, 172 

Ghuzz, 15, 93, 103, 125, 162, 169, 
174, 176 

Gibbon, E., 49 

Gilj Arslan, 163 

Giut, catholicos, 30 

Gizeh, 173 

Gnostic/s, 6, 18, 19, 33 

Gnosticism, 19, 23, 45 

God, 20, 23, 24, 40, 46, 61, 65, 66, 
123, 166 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 99 

Gogh Vassil, 105 

Goghtn, 26 

Goshavank, church and monastery of, 
147 

Gospel/s, 17, 18 n. 8, 50 

Govrikian, G., 80 

Greek/s, 8, 
35, 40, 47, 49, 70, 76, 77, 81-83, 
107-109, 134 

Grigor Illuminator (Lusavorich), founder 
of Armenian Church, 17, 18, 19, 
64, 81, 83 

Grigor of Narek, 7, 54-56, 61-62 
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‘Îd al-Nasr, see Feast of Victory 

Idolatry, 46 

al-ltihad (or al-I'timad) fi'l Radd ‘ala Ahl 
al-“Inad, 161 

Ikhshıdid Egypt, 84 

Ildekiz, 115, 116 

THghazî, 132 

Images, worship of, 65 

Imam, 12, 96, 121, 122, 128, 141, 
157; Imamate, 118, 128, 141 

Imami/sm, 15, 140, 142, 156, 157, 
161, 168, 172 

Inauguration ceremony of Badr, 119 

“Infidels”, 9, 15, 163 

Jqta, 124, 138, 176 

Iraq, 57 

Irene, Byzantine Empress, 83 

‘Isa, son of al-Zafir, caliph al-Fa’iz 
bi-Naşr Allah, 154 

Ishaq, Isaac, Isahak, Sahak, 59 

Islam, 3, 6, 9, 41, 45, 48, 51, 52, 59, 
60, 68, 88, 100, 121, 124, 129, 142, 
156, 158 

Islamic, 1, 2, 7, 12, 14, 16, 54, 8l, 
82; sympathies, 5, 7, 41, 118, 146 

Isma'îl b. Jafar al-Şadiq, 142 

IsmaTl b. al-Mustanşir, 128 

Isma'îî, dawa, 123; dats, 3, 13, 128; 
doctrines, 84, 96; movement, 130; 
peculiarities, 121; shî“1s, 141, 144; 
scholars, 80, 84; stronghold, 15; 
state, 168 

Ismaf‘ılts, 13, 78, 122, 128, 143, 146; 
Isma‘îlism, 84, 121, 122, 124, 130, 
140, 142 

Italy, 7, 83 

al-Ttra al-Tahira, 161 

Itti'ãz of al-Maqrızî, 84, 111, 132 

Ivanow, W., 7, 48, 58, 59 

Ivanow, Y., 48 

‘Izz ed-dîn Husam, 15, 160, 162, 
169-171 


Jacob of Nisibin, 18 

Jacobites, 99 

Jalal al-Islam b. Tala?i', 160, 171 

Jamal al-Dawla b. ‘Ammar (Hammar), 
12, 107, 112, 17 

Jamalı/s, 11, 13, 106, 116, 120, 124, 
129, 130, 136, 139, 140, 142, 174 

Jami“ al-Şalih, 15, 164, 172 

Jûra of al-Afdal, 139 

Javitan b. Sahl, mahdt of Khurramids, 
57 
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Heretics of Sivas, 4, 5, 17, 21, 22, 24, 
36, 41, 46 

Hermitage Museum, 130 

Hesu, Aghvanian heresiarch, 43 

Hesu, Tonrakian heresiarch, 63 

al-Hijãz, 84 

Himş, 151 

Hinis, see Khnus 

Hitti, P., 106, 152, 165 

Hizabr al-Mulüûk, see Hazarmard 

Homosexuality, 65 

Horoms (Greeks), 86 

“Houses of Good News”, 80 

Hovhan I Mandakuni, catholicos, 32 

Hovhan II Gabeghean, catholicos, 42 

Hovhan of Erzenka (Hovhannës 
Yerzenkatsi), 1, 2, 2 n. 2, 3, 79, 80 

Hovhan of Mayragom, 41, 42 

Hovhan of Ozun, catholicos and 
Treatises against Paulicians, against 
Phantasiasts, 6, 7, 22 n. 26, 32, 38, 
41, 43, 44-47, 69, 72 

Hovhannës Deacon, 69 

Hovhannës of Ovayek, catholicos, 54 

Hranush, female Tonrakian heresiarch, 
61 

Hujras, 136; Hujariyya troops, 117, 
125, 136, 7 

Hungarian, 80 

al-Husayn b. ‘Alî b. Abî Talib, 15, 
145, 172, 7 


Ibn Abı ‘Aqıl, 113 

Ibn al-“Adîm, 107-111 

Ibn al-Athır, 155, 159 

Ibn Khallikan, 142, 161 

Ibn Killis, Ya‘qüb, Fatimid vizier, 84, 
117, 21 

Ibn Kudayna, 113 

Ibn Mammatî, 173 

Ibn Maşal, Fatimid vizier, 97, 154 

Ibn Ma‘şüm, al-Sayyid, 157 

Ibn Muyassar, 90-92, 95, 101, 117, 
129, 131, 132, 139, 142-144 

Ibn al-Qalanisî, 9, 74, 93, 112, 113, 
130-132, 159 

Ibn al-Qattan, 141, 142 

Ibn al-Şabbah, see Hasan b. al-Şabbah 

Ibn Taghrı Birdî, 82, 111, 155, 167 

Ibn Tulün mosque, 146, 152 

Ibn Walakhshî, see Ridwan b. 
Walakhshr 

Iconoclasm/iconoclasts, 6, 41, 42, 44, 
47, 49 
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Khushd, Khushdash, Khwajadash, 127 

Khut, 18, 18 n. 9, 44, 91 

Khutba, 115, 142, 176 

Khuzastan, 32, 33 

Kirakos of Ganzak, 85 

Kutab al-I[tbar of Usama, 15, 165 

Kjav, monastery, 55 

Knights, Armenian and Frankish, 135, 
166, 167 

Kortvaz, 20 

Korün, 20, 26 

Kovkas, 41 

Kristapor, catholicos, 30 

Kristapor, mason, 104 

Kuniz al-Dhahab, 110 

Kunzik, Tonrakian heresiarch, 43, 58, 
61 

Kur river, 37 

Kurdistan, 70 

Kurds, 15, 59, 103, 125, 169, 175 

Kûregh, Tonrakian heresiarch, 63, 66 

Kutama, 12, 114, 115, 143 

Kutayfat, Abü ‘Alî Ahmad al-Akmal b. 
al-Afdal, 11, 13, 94, 96, 106, 117, 
136, 137, 139-143, 150, 16 

The Key of Truth. A Manual of the 
Paulician Church of Armenia, 38, 68, 69 


Lane-Poole, S., 131, 142, 144 

Latakieh, 70 

Latin sources, 37 

Laurent, M. J., 70 

Lawata tribe, 114, 115 

Leprosaria, 38 

Letters of caliph al-Hafiz concerning 
Bahram: Appendix IV 

Lev, Y., 96, 141, 150 

Levon, Amîn al-Dawla Şafî, ghulam of 
Badr, 127 

Libya, 173 

Liturgy, 18, 19, 22, 62, 65 

Logos, 67 

Luke, Gospel of, 40 


Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘“man, 109 

Madhhab, 161, 165 

Maghariba, 114 

al-Maghrib, 12, 114, 115, 120, 130, 
169 

Magistros, see Grigor Pahlavuni 
Magistros 

al-Mahalla, 170 

al-Mahdt, 57, 140 

al-Majdal, battle of, 135 
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Jawhar al-Rümî, Fatimid commander, 
vizier, 13, 83, 84, 120, 121, 123, 
124, 142, 46 

azIrat Banî Naşr, 170 

e 44, 47 

Jerusalem, 89, 98, 99, 113, 125, 132, 
134, 135, 163, 164, 7 

Jews, 67, 15 

Jihad, 125, 162, 164 

John Tsimisces, Byzantine emperor, 
50, 69, 17 

Joseph-Epaphroditus, Paulician figure, 
49 


Juhayna tribe, 116 

Julian of Halicarnassus, 34; Julianists, 
34, 35 

Justinian I, Byzantine emperor, 34 

Juyüushiyya troops, 93, 95, 115, 117, 
118, 127, 140, 141 

Juyüshî mosque, or mashhad, 14, 145, 
146, 150, 151; Juyüshı Sug, 145 


Kafür al-Ikhshîdî, 114 

Kaghertakan, sectarians, 40 

Kallinke, Manichaean woman, 6, 39, 
40 

Karaküsh, Sharaf ed-dın al-Armanî, 
al-Ghuzzî, 83, 173, 174 

Karaküsh, Baha’ ed-dîn, al-Rümî, 83, 
146, 148, 173 

Kars, 75 

Kashë, 9, 61, 71, 134; Kashëan, 71l, 
134 

Kecharis, 147, 148 

Kessun (Kaythun), 76, 104, 105 

Ketrj/s (brave youth, fata), 78, 79, 117, 
137, 177 

Khachatur, slave in Egypt, 104 

Khachikian, L., 2 n. 4, 221, 23, 25, 
26 

Khachkar, 82 

al-Khandaq church of, see Saint 
George church of al-Khandaq 

Khattb, 84+ 

Khawkhat al-Şalihiyya, 172 

Khedra Sharîfa, masjid, 152 

Khlat, 147 

Khnus (Hinis), 8, 60 

Khosrov of Anzev, bishop, 22 n. 26, 
55, 62 

Khosrov the Armenian, 81 

Khuddam/s, 136 

Khurasan, 72, 162 

Khurramids, 6, 7, 54, 57, 58 
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Maurice, Byzantine emperor, 36 

Mausoleum-mashhad, 168 

Mavrogordato, J., 52, 53 

Mawla, 82 

Mayyafariqîn (Nerpkert), 6, 7, 18, 35, 
43, 44, 47, 51, 60, 77, 83, 148 

Mecca, 126, 157, 166 

Medina, 157 

Mediterranean, 72, 79, 99 

Mgjusik (Zoroastrian, Majian), 57 

Mekhitar Gosh, 42 

Mekhitar of Abaran, catholicos, 74 

Melhiah tribe, 115 

Melik Shah, Seljuk Sultan, 125, 126, 
146 

Melitene, 7, 17, 43, 47, 49, 69, 76, 
83, 105 

Melkonian, H., 20 

Membij, 50, 69, 74, 159 

Merchants, 34, 115 

Mershabuh Arzruni, 30 

Mesopotamia/n, 4, 8, 17, 20, 63 

Mesopotamian Messalians, 17, 21 

Mesrop, bishop of Jerusalem, 71 

Mesrop Mashtots, 26-28 

Metagh (hard labourer), 104 

Mezghnëan/s, 5, 7, 19, 25, 27, 28, 32, 
33, 38, 43, 44, 55, 4 

Michael Abafi, prince, 80 

Michael I, Byzantine emperor, 49, 50 

Michael the Syrian, 1, 4, 9, 10, 14, 
30, 43, 70-72, 76, 93, 5 

Middle Eastern, 1, 4, 7, 16, 177, 178 

Mihrab, 149, 152 

Mirdasids, 110, 160, 161 

Mithraism, 45 

Mizza, 112 

Mogk, province of, 30 

Moldavia, 80 

Monasteries, 86, 100 

Monastic/s, 4, 19, 20, 22, 23, 26; 
monasticism, 20, 22 

Monomachus, see Constantine IX, 
Byzantine emperor 

Monophysites, 31, 34, 35, 47, 81 

Moses, 66 

Mount Sinai, monks of, 96, 97, 140 

Movsës of Khoren, 17, 20, 26 n. 34, 
29 

Movsês of Taskhuran or Kaghankatuk, 
42, 58 

Mu‘awiya, Ummayad caliph, 36 

Muhammad b. Marwan, 37 

Muhammad b. Nizar, 130 
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Maqjiüsi-Majian, 7, 36, 37, 57, 156, 15 

Makhtelle, village, 104 

al-Malik al-Şalih, see Tala’i b. Ruzzîk 

al-Malika al-Sayyida Hurra, Şulayhid 
queen, 131, 139 

Malikî, 142, 176 

Mamikonian, Grigor, 36 

Manlak, 110-112, 128, 143, 146 

Mamluks, 103, 176 

Manajihr Rajik, martyr, 32, 33 

Mananaghi, 6, 7, 8, 40, 47, 51, 56, 
58, 61, 7 

Manazkert, 6, 7, 19, 44, 54, 69, 74, 
83, 85, 109; Council of, 726, 69 

Mangütakîn, 11, 108-110 

Mani, heresiarch, 19, 27, 31, 35 

Manichaean/s, 6, 28, 40, 45, 48, 64, 
65, 67; Manichaeism, 37 

Manktavag, 78 

Mankt/k, 78, 137 

al-Manşür, Fatimid caliph, 83 

Mantash, city, 68 

Manzara/s, 145, 152 

Manzarat al-Ba‘l, 152; Manzarat 
al-Khams Wujuh, 152; al-Taj, 152 

al-Maqrız1, 12, 84, 102, 108, 109, 111, 
115, 116, 123, 126-129, 132, 135, 
136, 138, 139, 144, 145, 150, 153, 
159, 172, 16 

Maqs mosque, 145 

Maragha, 147 

Marash, 53, 75, 76 

Marcion, heresiarch, 19, 27, 35 

Marcionism, 29; Marcionites, 28, 29, 
40, 65 

Mardin, 75 

Mare, legendary female heresiarch, 24, 
41, 61 

Marj al-Dibaj, 109 

MarmashEen, 147 

Martyrophil, see Grigor Pahlavuni 
Vkayasëêr Catholicos 

al-Mashariqa, 114 

Mashhad al-Bahrı (al-Bab), minaret of, 
145; al-Halibiyîn, 172; al-Qiblr 
(Bilal), minaret of, 145 

Masisa, 166 

Masjid al-Fath, 153 

Masjid al-Şalih, 172 

Mass, Holy, 61, 65, 66 

Mas‘üdî, 37 

Matthew of Edessa (Matteos Urhayetst), 
9, 10, 22 n. 26, 45, 74, 76, 78, 79, 
86, 88, 92, 159 
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Nisibin, 17, 18, 18 n. 9, 20, 30, 32 

Nizar b. al-Musta‘lî, 118, 128-130 

Nizarî/s, 13, 96, 130, 131, 169, 170 

Noah (Nuk, Nuy), 59 

Nominalism, Armenian, 1 

al-Nukat al“Aşriyya of ‘“Umaãra 
al-Yamanî, 15, 158 

Nür ed-dîn Zangî, 134, 160, 162, 163, 
166, 168, 175, 16 

Nuşayrîsm, 3, 10, 14, 15, 156-160, 
166, 170 


“Oath of Union” (Ukht Miabanutyan), 
32, 33, 36, 42 

“On the Heavenly Ornaments” and 
“On the Heavenly Motions”, 
of H. of Erzenka, 2 

Orbelian, S., 59 

Ormanian, M., 88 

Orontes river, 8, 70, 107, 166 

Orthodoxy, 6, 31, 48, 52, 123 

Oxford, 38 


Pagan/s, 28, 67 

Pahlavuni/s, 9, 10, 62, 69, 77, 89, 92, 
94 

Palestine, 9, 11, 12, 20, 70, 82, 91, 
107, 113, 126, 132-136, 164 

Paphlagonia, 22 n. 26 

Patarini, 38, 48 

Patriarch of Itfih, 89, 97-98, 177 

Paul, Paulician, partner of Sheti, 39, 
41, 47 

Paul, son of Kallinke, 6, 39, 40 

Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, 
6, 27, 31, 33, 37, 39, 40, 66 

Paul of Taron (Poghos Taronetsi), 22 
n. 26, 56, 65, 74 

Paul the Apostle, 6, 39, 40, 50, 66 

Paulianism, Paulianists, 67 

Paulician heresy, 42, 43, 58, 59; 
#153, 154 in the Book af Heresies, 
see Appendix II 

Paulician/s, 5-8, 18, 20, 24, 32-50, 
51, 54, 58, 59, 65-67, 70, 72-74, 
83, 85, 109, 118 

Pauliciani, also Paulikiani, Poplicani, 
Poblicani, Populicani, 37 

Pavstos Büzand, 19 n. 15, 20, 29 

Paylikean, also Pavghikean, Polikean, 
Pavlikean, Poghikean, 38 

Paytakaran, 37 

Peasant/s, 57, 58, 59, 134 

Pendentives, 147-148 

Persia, 4, 5, 25, 30-33, 57, 156 
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Muhammad b. Nuşayr Namirî ‘Abdî, 
159 

Muhammad the Prophet, 50, 68, 143, 
175 

al-Mufîizz li-dîn Allah, Fatimid caliph, 
13, 83, 84, 114, 120, 146, 152 

Muslim-Armenian/s, 1, 3, 4, 7-11, 13, 
14, 16, 20, 48, 72, 85-89, 93, 94, 
106, 107, 134, 156, 159-161, 168, 
169, 174 

Muslima, 155 

Muqaddam, 11, 78, 79, 91, 93 

Muqattam Hill, 14, 145, 149-151 

Mushegh, heresiarch, 55 

Muslim, 1, 2, 4-9, 13, 36, 41, 53, 
54, 56, 94, 118, 128, 144, 163; 
Muslims, 1, 3, 8, 41, 44, 50, 51, 
68, 72, 88, 92-97, 100, 109, 118, 
133, 135, 156, 163, 167, 174 

al-Musta‘lı, Fatimid caliph, 13, 15, 
106, 128-130, 6 

Musta‘lians, 13, 94, 96, 130 

al-Mustanşir, Fatimid caliph, 12, 14, 
86, 87, 93, 106, 112-130, 141, 143 

al-Muştafa li-dın Allah, 128 

al-Mutawakkil, ‘Abbasid caliph, 82, 83 


al-Najaf, 157 

Nakharars, 24, 25, 31 

Nakhijjevan, 137 

Narek monastery, 54 

al-Naşir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 2, 80 

Naşir al-Dawla Aftakîn, 118, 128 

Naşir al-Dawla b. Hamdan, 112-115 

Naşir al-Dawla Juyüshî, 125, 126 

Naşr, son of vizier ‘Abbas, 154, 165 

Naşranî Bahram, 100 

Nass (designation decree), 13, 96, 128 

Neoplatonic, 19, 31 

Ner (Anti-Christ), 45, 77 

Nerpkert, see Mayyafariqîn 

Nersës II of Ashtarak, catholicos, 
31-35 

Nerses IV Klayetsi Shnorhali 
catholicos, 9, 22 n. 26, 50, 67, 73, 
74, 89, 90, 93, 174 

Nersessian, V., 37 

Nestorian/s, 5, 18, 25, 29-34, 67 

Nestorianism, 5, 30-33 

Nestorius, heresiarch, 27, 30, 31, 35 

Nicaea, 50, 133; Council of, 32, 33, 39 

Nicanor, 64 

Nocomedia, 50 

Nifis (or jins), 128-129 

Nile, 115 
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Rasa’il Ikhwûan al-Şafa? (Epistles of the 
Brethren of Purity), 1-3, 80 

Raşd mosque, 152 

Rationalism, 68 

Rayhaniyya troops, 95, 118 

Red Monastery, 103 

Reformation, European, 62 

Refutation of the Sects, see Eznik of 
Koghb, 22 n. 26, 28, 29 

Regent, see al-Hafiz, caliph 

Reshtunik, 20 

Ridwan b. Walakhshî, Fatimid vizier, 
94, 96-102, 144 

Riwaq, 148 

Risalat al-Sahil wa’l-Shahij, 11, 108, 
109 

Roger II, king of Sicily, 11, 90, 91, 
094, 96, 99-1 

Roman Empire, 18, 20; period in 
Egypt, 81 

Rome, 4, 21, 71, 86; Romans, 18 

Rumania, 137 

Rimî/s, 82, 83, 146, 148 

Runciman, S., 71, 133 

Ruzzık b. Tala’i', Fatimid vizier, 3, 
10, 12, 15, 85, 106, 130, 160, 162, 
164, 167-72 

Ruzzîks, 14, 156, 169 


Sacraments, 55, 65, 67, 68 

Sacrifice/s, 62 

al-ŞafadI, 155 

Şafiyy al-Dawla Abî ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad, 111 

Sahak Bartev, catholicos, 19, 24, 27, 
28, 30 

al-Şahil, 109 

Sahl b. Smbat, Aghvanian prince, 57, 
58 

al-Şa‘Td, 114, 162, 167, 171 

Saint George, church of al-Khandaq, 
84, 102, 123, 124 

Saint Gregory, church at Goshavank, 
147; church at Kecharis, 147 

Saint James, church, at Basatın, 150 

Saint Sargis, church in Jerusalem, 98 

Sajür river, 90 

Şalah ed-dın Ayyübı, 15, 79, 124-126, 
148, 167, 173, 175-7 

Şalah ed-dIn Zangid general, 72 

Salamiyya, 15, 151 

al-Şalih, see Tala’i' b. Ruzzîk 

al-Saltana palace (Qgşr al-Saltana), 112, 
113 

Samoasta, 6, 39, 40, 50, 67, 73 
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Persian, authority, 33; court, 5; 
“customs”, incest, 6, 7, 45, 46, 74; 
empire, 18, 36; Mithraism, 45; 
policy, 25, 33; subsects, 58; 
territories, 57 

Persians, 18, 25, 33, 36 

Peter the Apostle, 66 

Petros Islantatsi, 85 

Petrus Hegumenus, 39, 40 

Phanaroia, 40 

Phantasiasts, 34, 44 

Philaretus the Armenian (Vahram 
Varajnuni), 8-11, 45, 72, 75-78, 
86-92, 105, 108, 6 

Philippopolis, 50 

Philosophers, Greek, 28 

Platonic, 29 

Poetry, excerpts of al-Afdal’s poctry: 
Appendix VI; of Tala’i’s Diwan: 
Appendix VII 

Poghos, Poghosik, Poghosak, 
Poghikian, 72 

Poghos of Taron, 65, 74 

Poland, 80, 85, 137 

Policarpos, 64 

Pontus, 48 

Poplar tree, 67 

Priesthood, 22; priests, 22-24, 6365, 
102 

Proclus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 30 

Psalms, 18, 66 

Pythagorean/s, 27-29, 63 


Qa‘at al-Dhahab, 158 

Qadar (fate, predestination), 156, 157 

Qadi/s, 119, 122, 158, 168 

al-Qahira, 84 

al-Qa’im, ‘Abbasid caliph, 114 

al-Qalqashandî, 91, 100, 143, 176 

Qamara, female Tonrakian heresiarch, 
61 

Qarafa of Cairo, 168 

Qarmatian (Karmatian), 84, 146 

Qashëan (Kashean), 71, 134 

Qaşr al-Saltana, see Saltana Palace 

Qays tribe, 116 

Qizilbashs, 7, 70, 156 

Quraysh, 121 

al-Quran, 101, 121, 151, 166 

QJş, 94, 100-102 

Quşayr ‘Amra, 147 


Raban, 105 
Raghib, Y., 150, 151 
Ramla, 125, 135 
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Shenavank, 64 

Shenjë bridge, 104 

Shëti, legendary female heresiarch, 41, 
61 

Shihab ed-dIın Mahmüd Tughtekîn, 74 

Shr", 58, 84, 113, 121, 122, 140, 141, 
142, 144, 156, 159, 176, 177; 
Shî“ism, 159; sub-ShiT, 3, 14, 
68, 156 

Shimrah, village, 75 

Shirak, province of, 68 

Shırküh, Asad ed-dın, 167, 173 

Shiroy Apihi, Lord of Gartman, 42 

Shnorhali, see Nersës IV Klayetsi 
catholicos 

Shoghakat, church, 147 

Siberek, 72 

Sibyan, 136; Sibyan al-Khass, 136, 137, 
143, 144 

Sicily, 6, 7, 36, 48, 83; Kingdom of, 
99; Sicilians, 114 

Sîdî ‘Abdallah al-Juyüshî, 151 

Sidon, 113, 126 

Simplicia, female heresiarch in Sivas, 
21 n. 21, 61 

Sinai, 68 

Sitt al-Mulk, 11, 110, 111 

Sitt Nafısa, tomb of, 145 

Sitt al-Quşür, 154 

Siunik, 42, 54 

Sivas, 4, 7, 17, 21, 49, 69, 76 

Skepticism, 68 

Slave revolts, 20, 24 

Smbat of Zarehavan, Tonrakian 
heresiarch, 6, 7, 51, 54-56, 58, 60, 
63, 65 

Soane, E. S., 59 

Sogh, village, 75 

Solomon, King of Nubia, 123 

Soviet, Armenia, 38; Union, 48 

Stoic, 29 

Stern, S. M., 140, 141 

Şubh al-A‘sha of al-Qalqashandr, 91, 
143 

Şubh al-Mufaddal b. al-Afdal 
Shahanshah, 160 

Sudanese, 12, 106, 114-119, 171 

Sufian, H., 117 

Sufism, 78 

Sukman, Turkish Artuqid, 132 

Şulayhid/s, 126 

Sulayman b. al-Hafiz, 94, 95 

Sulayman al-Lawatî, 115 

Sultan Sahak, founder of Ahl-i Haqq, 58 
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Samuel of Ani, 88 

Sanasnai, Sanasar, 18 n. 9 

Sanders, P., 122 

Saqlibi, Siqilli, Jawhar al-Rumî, 
see Jawhar 

Saracen/s, 49 

Sargis, bishop of Edessa, 41 

Sargis, hard labourer in Egypt, 104 

Sargis of Hon, catholicos, 88 

Sargis of Sevan, catholicos, 60 

Sargissian, B., 37, 38, 44 

Sassun, 76, 86, 89, 91, 92 

Satanic, 41 

Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdanî, 151 

Sayf ed-dîn Baktimur al-Gukandar, 
172 

Sayf ed-dîn al-Husayn, 160, 162, 170 

Scriptures, Islamic, 7, 17; Christian, 66 

Sectarians, Armenian, 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 13, 
21, 27, 30, 36, 38, 41, 43, 45, 46, 
48, 54, 58, 60-65, 70-73, 76, 78 

Sects, 5, 7, 8, 17, 23, 25, 28, 29, 33, 
48, 58, 59, 63-65, 68, 159, 161, 
175 

Seljuk/id, 9, 12, 15, 72, 87, 90, 91, 
112, 113, 118, 125, 126, 133, 135, 
160, 163, 169, 15 

Seljuks, 70, 71, 85, 113, 135, 148, 
163, 173, 5 

Sergius Tychitus, Paulician leader, 49, 
56, 57 

Sevan, lake, 26, 41 

Severus, Bishop of Ushmunayn, 102; 
Severians, 34 

Severus, Bishop of Antioch, 27, 34, 35 

Sexual communalism, 41 

Shabab, 156 

Sha‘ban b. Badr al-Jamalî, 112 

ShafiT, 84, 142, 168, 176 

Shahab al-Dawla Durrı, 172 

Shahanshãh, see al-Afdal b. Badr 
al-Jamalî 

Shahapivan, Council of, 22 n. 26, 25, 
27, 28, 32 

Shahid, 168 

al-Shahij, 109 

al-Sham, 9, 12, 15, 94, 100, 112, 119, 
126, 165, 174 

Shamsiyya al-Arman, 9, 72, 74, 19 

Sharaf al-Ma‘alî b. al-Afdal 
Shahanshah, 136, 144, 167 

Shart‘a, Islamic Law, 157 

Shawar, 15, 164, 167, 170-173 

Shayzar, Syrian, 70, 157, 166, 167 
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Testaments, 68 

Thaaliba tribe, 116 

Thaddeus, Aghvanian heresiarch, 43 

Thebes-Luxor, 81 

Theodora, Byzantine empress, 49 

Theodore of Mepsuesta, 27, 31, 35 

Theodoros, hard labourer-painter, 104 

Theodoros Kertenavor, 41 

Theodoros, Nestorian heresiarch, 31 

Theodoros Reshtuni, 36 

Theodosopolis, 49 

Thodros, Tonrakian heresiarch, 63 

Thrace, 7, 36, 47, 49, 50 

Tigris river, 7, 18, 20, 43, 44 

Timothy, Genesius, Paulician leader, 47 

Tinnîs, 115, 135 

Tonrak, Tondrak, Tondurak, 6, 54, 
60, 63, 64 

Tonrakians, 5, 7, 8, 20, 39, 43, 
54-72, 74, 7 

Tornik Mamikonian, 76, 77 

Tovma of Arzrun, 18, 18 n. 9, 30, 44 

Tovma of Mezop, 75 

Transylvania, 80, 85, 137 

Trepizond, 7, 48, 49 

Trinity, 68 

Tripoli, 107, 126, 135 

Tripolitana, 173 

Truth Worshippers of Kurdistan, 
see Ahl-i Haqq 

Tulaylans, 56 

Tunisia, 173 

al-FTur, 97 

Turkish, 106, 113, 114, 116, 132, 176 

Turkoman (Ghuzz), 169 

Turks, 12, 15, 41, 71, 72, 75, 76, 87, 
112-115, 125, 126, 133, 134, 160, 
163, 15 

Turshian, H., 87, 89 

Tutush, 125, 126 

Tuzun (Teedhun), Indian ghulam, 110, 
111 

Twelver Shî‘ism or Imamism, 13, 140, 
141 

Tyre, 113, 126, 15 


Ukhtanêës, 22 n. 26 

‘Umara b. Abî al-Hasan al-Hakamî 
al-Yamanî, al-qadî, 15, 158, 164-171 

Umayyad/s, 36, 120 

Umm Şalih, al-Rabab, 108 

Upper Mesopotamia, 4, 6, 8-10, 18, 
43, 48, 54, 58, 62, 69, 70, 75, 76, 
79, 107, 146-148, 160 
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Sun worship, 27, 4l, 45, 46, 73 

Sun Worshippers (Arevordik), 7, 9, 20, 
50, 67, 72-75, 79, 59 

Sunnî, 12, 13, 84, 94, 96, 99, 114, 
120, 122, 123, 142, 145, 146, 158, 
160, 163, 168, 176; Sunnism, 134, 
139, 168 

Süq Wardan, 82 

Surmeyan, Z., 70 

Surür, M., 124, 141 

Sword of Islam (Sayf al-Islam), 95 

Syncretistic, 4, 5, 45, 59, 68, 70, 124 

Syracuse, 83 

Syria (mainly north) 9, 11, 12, 14, 19, 
33, 34, 44, 53, 54, 62, 69-71, 75, 
78, 79, 81, 82, 84, 87, 91, 93, 99, 
100, 107, 108, 111-114, 120, 125, 
126, 130-135, 146-148, 151, 154, 
159, 160, 164-166, 174 

Syriac, adoptionism, 27, 39; channels, 
4; Christianity, 18; church, 19, 
39; liturgy in, 19; gnostics, 6, 23; 
missionaries, 17; monasteries, 69; 
Psalms in, 18 


al-Tahir Murtafi‘ (Hilwaãs), 160, 170, 171 

Taj al-Ma‘alî, ghulam of al-Afdal, 139 
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137, 140, 154-167, 169 
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Tall Bashir, 76, 90, 91 

Tamaleks, 59 
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Tarkhan Salît, ‘Izz ed-dîn, 163, 170 

Taron, 18, 18 n. 9, 56 

Tarsus, 49, 69, 83 

Tatev university monastery, 3, 59 

Taurus mountains, 90, 114 

Tavriz, 156 

Tayy b. Shawar, 171 

al-Tayyib, Abu’l Qasim, alleged 
son/heir of al-Amir, 13, 94, 141 

Tayyibis, 13, 94 

Tbilisi, 34 

Telkuran, 67 

Tephrike (Devrigui), Paulician 
stronghold, 7, 11, 37, 49, 50, 
54, 77, 83, 108, 7 

Ter Mekertchian, K., 32, 33, 38, 40 

Ter Mikaelian, N., 79, 102 
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